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The Ink Manufacturers of this country 
Are already confronted with 

A serious curtailment of supplies, 

And the future may bring 

A complete stoppage of many 
Necessary materials and ingredients. 
Under these circumstances 

Our main efforts are directed 


To the protection of old friends and 
customers. 


But we shall always be glad, 
If it should be within our power, 
To meet all emergencies, 


Whether or not you have been 
purchasing 


ULLMAN’S INKS 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 


























OU will save yourself trouble and expense if you will investi- 
ate the pedigree of paper before you buy, because paper that 
ios not respond to proper treatment or deteriorates 
quickly after it is printed, is fundamentally wrong before it 
leaves the mill. 


Many can testify from personal experience that appearances 
do not count for everything. The paper may be attrac- 

tive in color, finish and texture, yet print abominably; on the selection of 
therefore the buyer must be more than superficial in Ph, sam cues 
his inspection and comparison, to make an intelli- é mo chenete, Dont le 
gent selection. It takes a paper analyst to know f, your eye deceive you. Go 


beforehand what the conduct of a paper may Pe i —_ 
e re is to 


Everything hinges 


be under different conditions. iA ba Pic eye gs eccte Ham 


stands back of the product 

you are considering. This is 

the only safe guide for buyers of 
Catalog paper. 


In the Pressroom it gets a severe test. Faulty 
Coated paper receives its heartless exposure here. 
In the Bindery, the paper must be free from 
breaking and tearing tendencies. In the 
delivery to the customer, it must stand more f Vicente a fd of Selemetion 
or less rough handling. While in the é ! your command in the samples and 
advertiser’s Stock Room, the elements data we will willingly furnish. Our 
wield their influence. Paper that was ' : lines of Book and Cover papers, suitable 
all right when it was printed, may for Catalogs, Booklets, Brochures, Circu- 
become brittle, lifeless and faded aoe KS lars, Mailing Folders, etc., embrace the prod- 
color. On the other hand, if the ‘ ucts of America’s foremost mills. ‘“Warren’s 
paper is properly made, it will >< Standards” and other well-known “Butler 
go through these operations r Brands” make up our line of Book paper. 
perfectly and stand the bang- Sunburst, Buckeye, Advertisers, Cloth of Gold 
ing around it will get by J a and Antiquarian are among our Cover papers. You 
mail or express and will ; _— can see from this that it is impossible to offer a 


open up to the recipient : stronger assemblage of Catalog papers. 
in an attractive, pre- E 
sentable shape. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 
Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wis. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co Kansas City, Mo. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co St. Louis, Mo. 
Southwestern Paper Co Dallas, Texas 
SouthwestermePaper Co: ....... 06 escvaceenese ces Houston, Texas 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal. 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, Cal. 
Central Michigan Paper Co Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mutual Paper Co Seattle, Wash. 
American Type Founders Co Spokane, Wash. 
American Type Founders Co Vancouver, British, Col. 
National Paper & Type Co. (export only) New York City 
National Paper & Type Co Havana, Cuba 
National Paper & Type Co City of Mexico, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. ........ Guadalajara, Mexico 





Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenuo 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKhy Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
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FUMANA 

10x15 (THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 12x18 


The ‘‘HUMANA”’ is the ONLY automatic machine, or press, that will feed PAPER and 
CARDBOARD (all weights and surfaces), ENVELOPES (made up and blanks), TAGS, 
BLOTTERS, PAMPHLETS, FLAT BAGS, BOX CARTONS, INDEX CARDS, etc., etc. 

We absolutely GUARANTEE a HAIR-LINE REGISTER and a MINIMUM SPOIL- 
AGE on all jobs. 

TWO “HUMANAS”’ can easily be operated by ONE BOY, and will produce MORE 
WORK, and at LESS COST, than any OTHER automatic flat-bed press ever invented. 

The “HUMANA” is GUARANTEED as to its parts and workmanship, and is extremely 
SIMPLE to adjust and operate. 
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A platen press HUMANIZED (showing make-ready) 


There is ABSOLUTELY no other automatic attachment, or automatic flat-bed press, that 
can feed 50 PER CENT of the range of work THAT THE ‘SHUMANA”’ WILL FEED 
TO A HAIR-LINE REGISTER. 

We have over THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY testimonials. Send for them; also 
circulars and samples of work. 

More than 550 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 10x15 and 12x 18. 


nmin easy HUMANA COMPANY oft 
GUARANTEED by Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNAT) 
































HE 


THOUGHT IT 


“=| TOO SIMPLE| ~ . 
“= | TO IMPROVE L_"" 


such a simple operation as cutting paper. He did not know his cutting-room costs— 
that is, did not know that a little study there would pay him perhaps a 100% dividend. 


The operation of JUST LAYING A BRICK has been simplified so that now three 
times as many bricks can be laid in a day with less effort, viz.: Before, the mason picked 
them from the ground at his feet, thus lifting not only the weight of the brick (four 
pounds, say), but also the weight of half of his body (say 75 pounds) every time he lifted 


a brick. 


Now the bricks are put on a platform of easy height. The mason does not have to 
lift half his body every brick. He therefore lays more bricks, happier, better and easier. 


NOW TO THE MUSTARD 


Every single unnecessary body movement possible is eliminated in the operating of 
the new Oswego Auto Rapid-Production Cutting Machine. No flexing side muscles 
to reach the starting lever. (There are two on the Oswego Auto, each right at hand 


where you want it.) 




















A moving picture of the operator’s body-motions on the Oswego Auto shows less 
space covered by him and less lost time, muscle-fag saved, and a fresher, happier man 
at four in the afternoon, with the consequent probable increase in output, therefore, of 


30%, often more. 


An operator, asked why he prefers the Oswego Auto Rapid-Production cutting 
machine, answers, ‘‘ Because it is so easy on you.’’ That is, the Oswego Auto Rapid- 
Production cutting machine cuts accurately (guaranteed) the maximum quantity in the 
minimum floor space, quietly, safely and easily. That is high performance, indeed. 


Details of the new mechanism securing this rapid and excellent production will be 
sent you gladly upon request. 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL TO STUDY YOUR CUTTING-ROOM COSTS 


OSW EGO 
MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY 
NINETY SIZES AND STYLES, 16 TO 84 INCHES 








Oswego Power 


Oswego Lever For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, 
Cork, Etc., Etc. 


BY THE WAY, DO YOU KNOW YOUR UNIT COSTS OF CUTTING? 
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THE PASSING OF 
MONOPOLY 


OR the past several months the International 

Typesetting Machine Co. has shipped more 
new composing machines than any other manu- 
facturer in the world." 


iz 





This is not due to a lower price, since the 
former monopoly has been selling machines at 
prices lower than ours. 


Neither is it due to a large sales force, as they 
employ at least three salesmen to our one. 


But it is due entirely to the fact that the 
Intertype in hundreds of offices all over the world 
has proven itself a vastly superior machine. 


*This statement is absolutely correct. 
Monopoly representatives will undoubtedly 
dispute it, but we challenge their employers 
to formally deny it. 


QUALITY ALWAYS WINS 
INTERNATIONAL £¥PESETTING MACHINEG. 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building SAN FRANCISCO: 86 Third Street NEW ORLEANS: 316 Carondelet Street 
CANADA: Miller & Richard AUSTRALASIA: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. HOLLAND : Lettergieterij Amsterdam 
CUBA: Vilaplane & Arredondo SWEDEN and FINLAND: Aktiebolaget Gumaelius & Komp. ARGENTINA: Bromberg & Co. 
NORWAY: Hansen & Skotvedt DENMARK: F. L. Bie SOUTH AFRICA: John Dickinson & Co. 
ENGLAND: H. W. Caslon & Co., Limited BELGIUM: Etablissements ‘“‘Plantin” Soc. Ame. 
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TRADE MARK 


“\\icro- Ground. ED "lyicro-Grouad. CBD Vyicro- Ground, HED "yicro-Groands & 


ESTABLISHED 1830 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


‘“‘New Process’’ quality. New package. 
“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay ; 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust. . . . «»« « « «+ « 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . Bs re 5 5 . 5 4 - 1894 
First to use a special package . < 5 ‘ . > ‘ : 5 . 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . ° ° * - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . ° ° ° . . - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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APURPOSELY AGED LINSEED OIL HALF TONE HAVING 
GOOD COLOR ano EXCEPTIONAL WORKING QUALITIES 
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| NOTE DATE MANU 
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A NOVEL SIGHT ae 


TO oBLACK INK REPRESENTING THOUSANDS or DOLLARS 
HELDIN STOCKoNE YEAR 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ROCHESTER 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL | DALLAS 

















Here’s a Bindery Table 


Proposition That Beats Anything You Ever Saw—an 
Indestructible All-Steel Table at Very Moderate Prices 


These Tables will not get rough after you use them awhile, and will virtually go 
through fire and water and be just as good as the day you bought them. There is no 
danger of burning a hole through the top with the glue pot. Glue or anything of that 
kind which sticks to the top can be scraped off, leaving the surface just as good as new. 


The Tables are rigid and strong, and are impervious to all materials used about 
them. The tops of the Tables are made of the finest smooth furniture steel, % of an 
inch in thickness. The legs of the table are of heavy hot-rolled angles and channels. 
Tables can be furnished with casters if desired. 


All Tables are finished in pleasing olive green enamel. 


, : With Rubber 
Sizes and prices are as follows: Tired Casters 


No. 785—36x 72 inches, shipping weight 300 Ibs., $22.50 $31.00 
No. 786—36x 96 inches, shipping weight 375 Ibs., $27.50 $36.00 
No. 787—36 x144 inches, shipping weight 475 Ibs., $32.50 $45.00 


(No. 787 Has 6 Legs. Nos. 785 and 786 Have Four Legs) 


STANDARD HEIGHT OF TABLES, 32 INCHES. OTHER HEIGHTS WILL BE FURNISHED UPON ORDER 


All Tables are shipped knocked down to insure the lowest possible freight rate. 


Illustration of No. 785 Table, 36x72 inches. 


Order one of these tables to-day and try it out in your bindery. We predict you will 
not be satisfied until your bindery is completely equipped with them. 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. Y. 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 


























U. P.M.— The Trade Mark of Quality 


U. P.M. 
CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


THIS IS NOT THE BIRTH OF A HOPE, BUT 
THE CHRISTENING OF A PROVED SUCCESS 


THE 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


IS NOW FORMALLY PLACING ON THE MARKET 
THIS SUCCESSFUL NEW MODEL CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


Several well known Master Print- 
ers have given this Feeder real 
working tryouts during the past 
year. Hear what three of them say 





UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


136 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 116 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
325 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 





U.P. M.— The Trade Mark of Quality 


What Three Master Printers Say 


We, the undersigned, placed the first three of the 
new model U. P. M. CONTINUOUS SHEET FEEDERS in our 


plants on trial some months ago. 


We have since bought them. Before doing so we 
tested them severely day in and day out in comparison 


with other Feeders. 
In giving this new U. P. M. Feeder our concerted en- 


dorsement, we do so because under continuous working-day 
conditions it has fulfilled all claims of its builders 


and made good. 


Signed: 


—_— = 


— 


De VINNE Press, NEw York. 


Mea 


JERSEY Ciry PrintinG Co., 
JERSEY Ciry, N. J. 


GAZETTE PRINTING Co., 


MontTrREAL, CANADA. 








U.P.M.— The Trade Mark of Quality 
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NEW MODEL 
U. P.M. FEEDER 





Looks like many another Feeder, but is different 





U.P.M.— The Trade Mark of Quality 


Points of Difference and Advancement 


I. This U. P. M. Continuous Feeder will profitably feed a larger range of 


paper stock than any other Feeder. 

It is quicker for pressman to connect and disconnect. 

It is quicker to adjust for different sizes of paper. 

Better register. Improved side guide. 

Combing wheels travel with sheet. Less vibration and wear and tear. 
Improved Conveyor. Less trouble from electricity in paper stock. 


Improves quality of half-tone work over hand-feeding because the accu- 
racy of this Feeder is such that the press is not tripped so frequently 
and form is therefore inked more evenly throughout run. 


Requires less attention than any other Feeder. 


So simple that but little power is required to run it. This lessens cost of 


maintenance and increases the life. 


Test for speed and accuracy on any variety of weight and quality of stock. 


WE INVITE YOU TO INSPECT THIS FEEDER 
SOMETHING NEW BUT NOT UNTRIED 

















every description. 
paper that will not crack 
and tear. Foldwell catalogue 
leaves do not break between the 
stitches and fall out. 


Foldwell 





Coated Book 


KNOWN TO YOUR CUSTOMERS IN EVERY LINE 





Never before in the histor) of paper merchandising has an enamel paper 
created the sensation or secured the endorsement which has followed the 
use of hundreds of car loads by printers from Massachusetts to Texas—the 
demand has come from almost every state in the Union—whereVer printers 
have sought to increase the efficiency of their customers’ advertising. 


‘There is no competition because— 
There is no paper that will meet the same requirements 


Prove these facts true—send for free booklet 
“FOLDWELL AS A BUSINESS ASSET” 


The most unusual sample book eVer written—you can’t read it 
without profiting by the suggestions. 


- CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


Bo New York 801 South Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO New York 
FER & LATHROP Nicholas Building, TOLEDO, OHIO WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER 
+ Beekman Street 8 Thomas Street 


E PHELPS & LASHER, Bridgeport, Conn. UNITED PAPER MILLS, LIMITED, Toronto, Canada 
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The Seybold * Dayton” 


AUTOMATIC 
CUTTING 
MACHINE 





™ 


Safety 
First 


SEYBOLD PATENTS 
Furnished in Sizes 35 inches to 64 inches Wide. 


GAFETY for the operator was the predominating thought in designing the new 
‘““‘DAYTON ”’ Cutter. This is proven by the existence of FOUR DISTINCT 


SAFETY FEATURES of the machine. 


FIRST: No accidental knock or thrust can throw in the clutch. The lever must be turned slightly 
and then pulled toward the operator before the machine is placed in operation. 


SECOND: The throw-out lever is in constant contact with a large cam, which positively insures the 
throwing out of the clutch after each cut. 
THIRD: A powerful automatic brake stops all the gearing instantly after each cut. 


FOURTH: A new type automatic safety lock, working in conjunction with the throw-out mechanism, 
positively locks the entire machine until the clutch is thrown in. 





COMPLETE DETAILS UPON REQUEST 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mztlls, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 151 W. 26th Street ; CH1CaGo, 112-114 W. Harrison Street, New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H.SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta,Ga.;_ J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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All the principal improvements in Two-Revolution 
Flat-Bed Presses made during the past twenty 
years have originated in THE MIEHLE, which 


is kept “Always up to the Minute.” 


This is one reason why over ninety per cent of 
the leading printers in the United States use 
THE MIEHLE and constantly repeat their orders. 


BUY THE MIEHLE AND KEEP IN FRONT 





Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of “‘ The Miehle ” and * The Hodgman ”’ Two-Revolution Presses 
Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 
SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago ‘ ° « 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon i - 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N. Y. ° > . ° 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas . ; - 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . ‘ 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pa. . Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Peerless Black 


Makes the Finest Half-tone, 
Letterpress and Litho 
Inks 


Especially valuable for making easy 
flowing inks that run smoothly 
down the fountain onto the rollers, 
producing a perfectly clear black 
impression. 


Peerless Black makes the best half- 
tone ink for use on presses running 


at high speed. 





THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. - Sole Selling Agents 
81-83 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE KAUFMANNSHAUS 179 HAMBURG. 
63 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 90 RUE AMELOT, PARIS 
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The Modern Printing-Press Motor 
Westinghouse Electric 


Paper pulley | Rolled openhearth steel frame 
No belt slip. Ore Great strength -Compactness -Light weight, 


Brush position fixed for all loads and 
either direction of rotation. 


= taal | Name eee Brushes have very long life. 


Paap et emerge | 


Sparkless commutation. 

Large bearings. Dust-proof-Non-leaking 
Automatic oil-ring lubrication. 

0il overflow plug. Insures proper filling 


—_ Forged openhearth steel slide rails 
Forgéd openhearth steel feet. with belt-tightening screw. 


The points of advantage listed above mean reliability 
and insure against breakdown. 


Commutation and bearing troubles are eliminated. Little 
attention is necessary to maintain perfect operation. 
No expert supervision required. 


High efficiency on all loads insures minimum power costs. 


Large overload capacity provides for successful operation 
under abnormal starting and operating conditions. 


Small over-all dimensions facilitate mounting on or under 
presses. 


Made to suit all sizes of presses and for 115, 230 and 550 
volts. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘Motor-Driven Printing 
and Cut-Making Machinery” 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, III. Houston, Texas. Minneapolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio. Joplin, Mo. New York, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Bluefield, W. Va. Columbus, Ohio. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash 
Boston, Mass. Dallas, Texas. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. et : N Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dayton, Ohio. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. WESTINGHOUSE 
Butte, Mont. Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Oregon. Tacoma, Wash. ELECTRIC 
Charleston, W. Va. _— Detroit, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. Toledo, Ohio. 

Charlotte, N. C. El Paso, Texas. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. Washington, D. C. 
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DEXTER 


We want to demonstrate to you what our folders will do in your own plant. 


So 
Dae 
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Send us samples of your folded work. We will go over them and tell you what it will 


2 
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cost to do your work on a Dexter Folder with and without an automatic feeder attached. 
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DEXTER Jobbers fully equipped, will turn out 19 standard forms folded accurately, heads 


C) 


perforated and neatly packed. 
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Ali adjustments are made from the outside of the machine. Deliveries are not under 
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the feed boards. 
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WE WANT TO SHOW YOU HOW THESE, AND MANY OTHER MATERIAL 
ADVANTAGES MAY BE UTILIZED TO YOUR PROFIT 
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A NEW CATALOGUE AWAITS YOUR REQUEST ! 
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DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RE-LOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO 
DALLAS TORONTO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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WILLIAM WAREHAM 
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amilton ‘Type Foundry 


39 CHARLES STREET 


OLD TYPE, COMPOSED OF PURE TYPE METAL, 
RECAST IN NEW TYPE 


HAMILTON, Oct. 21, 1914. 


ONTARIO 


The Thompson Type Machine Co., 
624-6352 Sherman St., 
Chicago, [1l. 


Dear Sir: 


At the beginning of the present year I decided 
to start a typecasting business in this city, and naturally 
was undecided as to what make and style of a machine I would 
purchase. Being a practical Linotype machinist, I trusted 
to my own knowledge and experience in selecting a machine. 
After investigating and seeing different kinds of machines 
working I decided to purchase a "Thompson Typecaster," which 
was installed by your expert and turning out type on April lst. 


After being in operation for six months, I feel 
I would not be doing your firm justice if I did not let you 
know what I think of the machine. I am congratulating myself 
for choosing a Thompson. It works like a charm. The water- 
cooled mold, the Linotype matrix attachment, the nicking 
device and the simple speed regulator are only a few advan- 





tages over other machines. It is really wonderful that a 
machine, which is yet in its infancy, could be as near perfect 
as possible, and put on the market in such a short time. 


Another advantage over other machines is the 
metal fed into the mold. I was told that the "Thompson" 
would only take metal up to a certain hardness, but I find it 
will take any kind; in fact I have recast a lot of old 
copper=-mixed type with good results. Then there are the 
adjustable parts which naturally, after a few years' wear, 
may be taken out and ground, thereby making the machine as 
good as new and last a lifetime. 


I find there are only two things necessary to get 
good results from a Thompson Typecaster; they are, a careful 
operator, and cleanliness. In conciusion I will state that I 
expect to add another machine to my plant in the near 
future, and it will be another "Thompson." 


I am 


Yours truly, 


Three Typefoundries Now Use Thompson Typecasters. 














Dry-Color and Varnish Factory: Edgewater, New Jersey 
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THE COLOR PLATES on the reverse side of this 
sheet will enable readers of the Inland Printer to visualize 
our two large busy printing ink works. One factory is 
located on West 129th Street and the other directly across 
the Hudson, in the shadow of the Palisades. We have 
two purposes in showing these pictures. The first is to 
impress upon printers the fact that here in America we 
are making fine printing inks on a large scale. The second 
purpose is to invite all printers who may have the oppor- 


tunity, to visit our plants and see for themselves how good 


inks are made. 


Meanwhile we extend the Season's Greetings 
to all and wishes for the most prosperous 


year printers have ever known. 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 


Main Office and Works: 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 
Down-town Branch . . . 168 Centre Street, . . . New York City 


Dry Color and Varnish Factory Edgewater, New Jersey 
BRANCHES 


BOSTON, MASS.,. . 516 Atlantic Avenue ST. LOUIS, MO., ... 320 Locust Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 152 N. 11th Street TORONTO, . 233 Richmond Street, West 
CLEVELAND, O.,321 Frankfort Ave., N.W. WINNIPEG 173 McDermot Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL., 718 South Clark Street BALTIMORE, MD., 213 N. Calvert Street 
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Scott Printing Machinery 
for Lithographers, Printers and Publishers 





Scott Lithographing 
Machinery 


is known and used all over the world. 
Our 45x 65-inch Offset Presses are doing 
the finest colorwork in the world at 
speeds heretofore thought impossible and 
registering accurately. 


Scott “~~ Size Rotary Web Press 


is the ideal machine for any establishment 
having long runs of presswork. It is now 
built to print an extra color on both sides 
of the sheet. For mail-order catalogues 
it is a most profitable press. Catalogues 
and book sizes may change, but this press 
will handle them. 


Scott Multi- Unit Press 


is the one newspaper printing- 
press that lasts a lifetime. It is 
composed of separate sections. 
You can start with two sections, 
making a Quadruple Press. Add- 
ing a section converts it into 
a Sextuple Press, another section 
converts it into an Octuple Press, 

















two more sections convert it into 
a Double Sextuple Machine. 
Sections are added without stop- 





ping press for an edition. 


You Can Not Afford to Overlook Us 


before ordering additional pressroom equipment. Advise us what your requirements are and we will 
suggest machinery suitable for them. 





LET US HEAR FROM YOU SOON 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK, | Madison Avenue CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 





























































“I’ve Cut My Insurance Bills” 
said the boss to Mr. Roberts, the foreman. 


“Going to put in some fire extinguishers 
and buckets and things?” asked Mr. Roberts. 
** No,” said the boss, “it was just those 


Westinghouse Wicker -Type 
Electric Linotype Pots 


“I told our insurance man about them 
yesterday—told him we had eliminated 
flames entirely, and he sent the inspector 
around to-day and made usa new rate. We 
save enough with the new rate to pay the 
difference between the cost of running with 
gas and with electricity.” 


“You're ahead all around, now,” said 
Mr. Roberts. “You get better slugs, use 
less metal, have less time wasted, don’t need 
a watchman to light up in the morning, 
the men feel more like working, and now 
you save on the insurance.” 


“Had to do it to stay in business,” said 
the boss. Every printer who wants to stay 
in business ought to look into the economy 
of using these electric linotype puts. 


Send for Publication 153/ 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Department DK 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 








Printers— 


If you want to produce 


Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


HUBER’S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


J. M. HUBER tae re 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mgr. 





BALTIMORE 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA 

















Press Electricity and 
Offset 


ELIMINATE THESE UNDESIRABLE 
PRESSROOM FEATURES 


wa) We have solved 
the problem and 
can show you 
results. 


Washed Air— 
Humidity 
Control— 

Ventilation 





Specify “Ster- 

ling’ Type B Air 

Washer System. 

No floor space re- 

quired. Efficient 

and economical. 
All apparatus combined in one unit- motor, fan, air washer. 
We can reduce your rogm temperature to 78 and eliminate 
electricity and offset. 


PURE AIR — MAKES YOUR LABOR MORE 
EFFICIENT— PRODUCT CLEANER. 


Blomfeldt & Rapp Co. 


108 N. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of 
Ticket Cutting, Printing and Paper Macerating Machines 

















; Rackied, Cenkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
‘Stitching | |, 
Machines |’“%g-== 
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Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 


It explains how easily you can qualify 

CHARLES BECK CO. for a better salary in the printing business 
609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia or fit yourself for a pleasant position as 
advertising manager, copy writer, or 


designer of printed matter. 
In this book many printers tell how a knowledge 
a of Advertising, secured through the International 
Roberts Numbering Correspondence Schools, has enabled them to in- 
crease their earnings. ‘They tell how they have 
learned in their spare time to become star advertising 


e 
Machine Company compositors, to devise effective advertising plans, to 


make attractive layouts and dummies, to design 
Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. effective colorwork, and to secure better positions 


s at higher salaries. 
696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Advertising Men Are in Demand 
Model 27-A 
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Competent advertising men are in demand everywhere. 


For General Good positions await printers who know how to write effective 


advertisements. ‘The earnings of trained men are large; few 
Job Work are paid less than $30 a week. 
Get the I. C. S. Advertising Prospectus. Find out for 
Absolutely yourself just what the I. C. S. Advertising Courses are and 
Accurate what they can do for you. In this 96-page book you will find 
a full synopsis of the newest and most complete Course in Ad- 
Fully vertising. It has been prepared by a staff of advertising 
Guaranteed experts at a cost of many thousands of dollars for the sole pur- 
pose of enabling ambitious men to increase their earnings. 


ie Mark the Coupon and Get the Book 
Mark the coupon now and receive the book by return mail. 


pk? 
0 Always in Stock That doesn’t obligate you in any way. It signifies only that 
N? 12345 


Five Fi you want to know more about the I. C. S. Advertising Course 
Facsimile Impression ive Figure- and what it can do for YOU. 


Size 1} x 38 inches. Wheels 





International Correspondence Schools 
R O B E RTS 7 vs 4 o Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


MA . H I N E S a LOT ; a = E Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and 


ka. complete description of your new and complete Advertising 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS a ; Course. 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY i La Name 


No Screws <9 oe # Street and No. 








To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for “ 5 
or Backward cleaning City State. | 
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Less use of the throw-off, 


less spoilage, and a 
greater number of impres- 
sions per hour—in your 
plant when you 


KIMBLEIZE 


The reason Kimble Motors effect bigger 
savings and promote greater press efficiency 
than other motors is, they are designed 
specially for printers and built to give printers 
better service at less cost. 

Kimble Motors have a wide range ofspeed 
which can be regulated to suit the requirements of the job in hand. Thus 
spoilage due to a too high or too low speed is prevented. Your pressmen 
can keep up without using the throw-off. 

From a card or envelope job running at 2,500 I. P. H., a touch of the 
toe regulates the press to about 1,000 I. P. H. for a ribbon printing job. 
You can always have the right speed for every piece of work. 

Kimble Motors reduce current consumption in almost direct proportion 
to every reduction in press speed. They are the only alternating-current 
motors that do this. The average press speed being about 65% of maxi- 
mum, a Kimble Motor would save between 25% and 30% of your current 
bill over any other alternating-current motor. 

By reducing your current costs and boosting the efficiency of your 
press —and decreasing spoilage—a Kimble Motor will pay its cost within 
a year. 

KIMBLEIZE for the economy of it! Run all your presses—from the 
smallest Gordon to your largest cylinder—by an individual Kimble Motor. 

If you want to determine by actual service, the efficiency, economy and 
“fool-proof’ operation of Kimble Motors —try one out — Kimbleize just 
one press, and watch results. | 

The Red Catalog gives some interesting facts and figures. Write for 


a copy. 


Kimble Electric Company, 
The Alternating-Current Motor Specialists 
635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






































BED and Platen Press that runs auto- 

matically at from 2,500 to 3,500 per 
hour, and doubles this output by print- 
ing two separate jobs at the same time. 


$250 Down 


On an initial investment of but $250 in a 
STANDARD HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS, any office having work enough to 
keep it ranning ONLY HALF THE TIME, can 


earn the amount of the deferred monthly pay- 
ments and a big profit besides. 


Thus, in fifteen months, this $250 investment 
would be represented by a $1,750 machine, free 
and clear, in your plant, and you would have 
earned a large cash balance besides. 


THE STANDARD EARNS MORE THAN THE 
LARGEST CYLINDER PRESS 


The wanted High-Speed 
Automatic 


Job Press 


Write for Particulars 


Wood & Nathan Company 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 





No. 30 East Twenty-Third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








eet. Weight 4,200 Ibs. 




















This Low-Deck, T'wo-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ann B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








A Case of ici n A neatly printed card may be just as 9 oni 
4 effcctiveas an engraved card. Itisthe T lb t C t T k R ll 
E Oey Somer eed ce ke & oe albot's Uomposition iruck Rollers 
sented that makes for or against its = 
usefulness. z For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also 
PEERLESS PATENT More and Better Work 
BOOK FORM CARDS 0 
may be printed or engraved, and in 
either case be highly effective. They 
always have the essential features in 
cards, namely: Cleanliness— 
because they are bound in books of 
twenty-five, with tissue paper between 
each card, and the book carried in a 
TOoTEEL COMPANY, neat leather case; Convenience— 
‘ertzepunen.en. because being in a case by themselves 
FISHER BULOIN® you do not have to fumble through 
1cA half a dozen pockets before finding 
one; Smoothness — because being 
bound, they can notcrumple or break ; 
and our patent process permits detach- 
ment without having a rough edge; Economy — because every card is available for 
use, and none need be thr. wn away for any cause. A request will bring you a sample tab F Mia ee eee e ane = Tne Pee 2 
of the cards, together with information as to how you can furnish these cards to your Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
present customers, and get the patronage of the best of the new ones, Write to-day. juality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. Jf you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. ae ts ae 401-405 South Clinton Street, 
J.W.TALBOT CHICAGO 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 





Appearance of Our Neat 
Cardsin Case 

















The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 
A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 
A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 
or... 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
































LATEST “PROUTY 


Balance Feature 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive ene ring by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
( Unexcelled) EAST iia ees awl 





























| The Robert Dick Mailer WANTED > 


SPEED — SIMPLICITY — tape sapeteniocomad : The sole selling Agency for Great Britain for a First-Class 
J Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The aes Times- Herald, 


Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, IgII, 
Dea enn ma wo-Kevolution ress 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N, Y, 


Gentlemen,—I have ‘been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 
results, and think it is the best and speediest FSS 0 
machine on the market to- day. My record ia 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best Bee Manufacturers of Printers’ Requisites wishing to introduce 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have es their goods on the British Market should at once send their 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, ad Casal ae ageee: d 
Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, atalogue, with prices and terms, to 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 


1 Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes : H. W. CASLON & Co. Ltd. 





from two to five inches. 
r information, address 82 and 83 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON 


Rev. Subent Dick Estate, 2 wey =: 





























THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


High 
Commercial 
And 


Electrical 





Rapid 






Depositing 
Self 






Exciting 
Or 


Efficiency 





Low 




















Separately Temperature 


Rise 





Excited 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U. S.A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 
Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 







































SAFETY FIRST—PREVENT \ 


The EXPLOSION and FIRE— \, pone 
—— Use JUSTRITE —— (EB “* 


Oily Waste Cans 
No. 1—6 GALLONS 
No. 2—8 GALLONS 
No. 3—10 GALLONS 


Safety Oil Cans 
1 PINT 1 GALLON 
1QUART 3 GALLONS 
2QUARTS 5 GALLONS 


Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, INC. 
Under Direction of The. National Board of Fire Underwriters 


327 So. Clinton St. "For GASOL INE, BEN- 
ILS” 





@ JUSTRITE MFG. CO. saciss™ fe genre 











JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


CHICAGO 





219 W. MONROE STREET 

















ee every conceivable purpose that Gummed 
Paper is used, printers are going to earn more 
money by using 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPERS 


We know how to make them, and all our paper will 
be found to lie flat. 


We can supply in rolls or sheets. 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England in 1811 








THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY 














IstoSAVE it in the COST 
OF YOUR WORK, and 
you can best do this by 
Increasing Your Output 
per machine. 

Insist on Continuous Pro- 
duction—and know which 
machineis “‘falling down”’ 
—by means of the infor- 
mation furnished by a 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


Stationed in the Superinten- 
dent’s office —its knowledge of 
what goes on in the shop is super- 
human, and its record, always 
available, can not be controverted. 




















Ask us for information 
TELEPHONE CALUMET 3804 


ILLINOIS MACHINE RECORDER CO., 1701-1703 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
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WHY NOT MOVE trict isto tie oPtn ano 
SAVE MONEY 


The Sprague Electric Works 


has helped printers to improve their conditions and 


Reduce Overhead Expenses 


by providing ideal motor equipments (for alternating- 

current circuits supplied in the suburban districts) 

which are unique for flexibility, wide and positive 
speed variation and economy. 








ow! 
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Row of cylinder presses equipped with Sprague Electric Reduced overhead expenses should Pay for the in- 
alternating-current motor drive. stallation of individual electric drive. 


Single Phase - Two Phase - Three Phase Reliable Operation Guaranteed 


Illustrated pamphlet No. 2454 sent upon request 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 




















Increase the Efficiency of Your Plant 


Let us make you a GUARANTEED PROPOSITION to equip with Robertshaw 
Thermovalves your Linotype, Monotype, Large Melting and Stereotype Pots, Matrix 
Tables and any other gas-fired appliances which you may have in your plant. 
They prevent waste of gas, avoid deterioration in your metal from temperature 
causes, avoid interruption with your machines, improve the quality and increase 
the quantity of your output. 


We Offer Our Services in Connection with the Valves and 
Guarantee Both 


The appliance as furnished by us is guaranteed against defect in material and workmanship, 
against deterioration, and for the purpose for which it is intended and recommended. 

We are the only people in the business handling complete equipment for this purpose and 
have coast to coast indorsement. 

Particulars will interest you. Give us the number of machines and pots you have installed, 
with particulars as to size of gas lines, and where air is used the size of the air lines. 

This is a proposition you can not afford to pass up. 


GAS APPLIANCE SALES COMPANY OF AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 







































It Will Increase Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Production Where Printing is Done 


= KAST & EHINGER 


| GERMANY 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
The Calculagraph SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


in any printing-plant has a great moral effect. 
When it becomes known that its record of e/apsed NEW YORK CHICAGO 
time will show infallibly the productive efficiency of 154-6-8 West 18th Street 536-8 South Clark Street 
piece-workers, as well as day-workers, there is an im- Hellmuth Bldg. Rand-McNally Bldg. 
mediate increase of activity and a larger product 
from the use of expensive machinery is the result. 
The Calculagraph makes no mistakes. 











The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Ask for booklet; it’s free. 
Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY last sheet. 


1460 Jewelers Building, New York City 
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"Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee|"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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-. +... Telephone, Harrison 52t 2 0 . 
Mn —— Seu LS 
This NICKELSTEEL **GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 























“U.P. M.’” THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 
























MR. E. F. SLACK 


Managing director of the Gazette Printing Co., Montreal, is a 
Neutralizer convert. He says: 


‘* We have obtained very satisfactory results from the Neutralizer. Elec- 
iricity, particularly in the fall of the year, is a very serious inconvenience. 
From this we are now happily free.’’ 


THE CHAPMAN 
< Electric Neutralizer 


is the only way. It’s never too late to improve 
conditions. 











We also offer the 






We also offer the 


U.P. M. VACUUM BRONZER U. P. M. AUTOMATIC FEEDER 
The real thing in Feeders. 





Safe, Sanitary, Successful. 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


136 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON DEPT. A, 116 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 
325 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 




















Stonemetz— 


Cwo - Revolution 





"THE evidence of the rea/ efficiency of the 
STONEMETZ TWO-REVOLU- 
TION CYLINDER PRESS is twofold 
—the press itself, its design, its splendid 
construction, its many seen-at-a-glance ex- 
clusive features, its quiet, easy movement 
and speedy operation; the unstinted praise of every owner and the beautiful samples of 
half-tone and color work, turned out by Stonemetz users. 

Close register jobs hold no terrors for the pressman who possesses a STONE- 
METZ. Heavy half-tone forms requiring unyielding impressional strength and fine 
distribution are handled with ease. Cost systems show record-breaking results in day- 
after-day productiveness. 

The splendid efficiency of the STONEMETZ is the natural result of designing 
and building a press in modern times, utilizing modern methods and modern ideas by men 
ripe in experience in the manufacture of high-grade printing machinery. 

Before you buy a press, we want you to see a STONEMETZ, also samples of STONEMETZ work. 


We want you to learn what it is doing for other printers. It costs you nothing to investigate — will you ? 


The STONEMETZ is carried in stock and sold by typefounders and dealers in all principal cities 


The Challenge Machinery 


Grand H , Mich., U.S. A. 
Company Grand Haven, Mich. U.S. A. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: Mexico, West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America, National Paper & Type Co.; 
Australasia, Parsons & Whittemore, Sydney; Italy 
and So. Europe, Berger & Wirth, F lorence; So. Africa, 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cape Town; Germany, 
Holland and Denmark, Strubelt & Jenner, Barmen 











































2/3 LIFE SIZE— 
= FREE Sample 


yours for 
cost of 
mailing 


O prove 
two 
things—first, 
the economy 


of the SAVINK Can; second, the 
quality of 


Uliman-Philpot 


oft 


we are offering this generous sample for 
only 10 cents—hardly enough to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. Until you 
have tried the Savink Can you can’t realize 
its value. You may choose whatever ink 
you most use. 


The Uliman-Philpott Co, 
Established 1881 


4809 Lexington Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





Enclosed find 10 cents for SAVINK 
Sample of U-P Bond Black , U-P 
Job Black , or Marvel Halftone 
Black... (check the ink desired). 
Name 


Address 
City 


























—a 10% per day increase 


in cylinder press output is only one of the 
many reasons why these firms are operating the 


petit PAPER LIFT 


"| MANZ ENGRAVING CO., 
Chicago. 
AMERICAN — 





CO., Chic 

WILL IAMS PRINTING Cco., 
New York, 

MAX LAU en 
CO., Chic 

EXCELSIOR “PRINTING 
CO., Chicago. 

REGENSTEINER COLOR- 
TYPE CO., Chicago. 

WELLS & CO., Chicago. 

BRETHREN PUB. HOUSE, 
Elgin, Il. 

ISAAC H.BLANCHARD CO., 
New York. 

FRANKLIN CO., Chicago. 

TOBY RUBOVITS, Chicago. 
ACKERMANN, QUIGLEY & 

™ co , Chicago. 

WORKMAN MFG. CO., 
Chicago. 

WILLIAMSON - HAFFNER 
CO., Denver. 








S| S.E. TATE — co. 
Milwauk 








=| WRIGHT & JOYS CO., 
Milwaukee. 
REPUBLICAN PUB. CO., Hamilton, Ohio. THOS. B. BROOKS, New York. 


A beautifu! new book called ‘‘ Rouse-Handling versus Man- 
Handling ’’ is just off the press. It shows pictures of various 
plants using Rouse Lifts and contains much information that 
will interest you. 

Send for a copy and get our plan for installing a Lift 
to be paid for out of its own earnings 


H. B. Rouse & Co. “cicaco” 
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EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6 x 9 inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 


Nickeltypers 
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Man Alive! 


Can you sit quietly by while 


others are “beating you to itP” 


Others are sending their fine work— 
their color originals and such-like to the 
Royal Plant, to have real electrotypes made of them. 
And by “others”? we mean the leading printers from 

some twenty-odd States in this country—enough to prove 
to you that the attraction is real and that the results are 
positive. 

Let us hear from you. ‘Test out this service which 
offers you the same workmen who make the plates for 
The Curtis Publishing Company and other prominent 
concerns who place the utmost importance upon their 
knowledge of who’s who in electrotyping. 


Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer 


Royal Agents 


Battimore, Mp. 
Baltimore- Maryland 
Engraving Co. 
BurFato, N.Y. 
Frontier Engraving 
Company 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Dow Engraving Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Mugler Engraving 
Company 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stoddard Engraving 
Company 
SyRAcusE, N.Y. 
Onondaga Engraving 
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Boston Wire Stitchers 
Of Course! 





The prudent buyer, wishing economy in 
operation, quality in stitching, and vol- 
ume in production, always selects Boston 
Wire Stitchers. Bostons have been on 
the market a dozen years, many thou- 
sands are used in all parts of the world, 
and recent betterments (a short time ago 
we thought these impossible) have still 
further increased their excellence and en- 
larged the already wide margin between 
them and the next best, if there is any 
such basis of comparison. 





cAmerican 
Type Fi ounders 
Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 














Set in Cloister Oldstyle and Cloister Italic Three Point Border No. 303 
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as seen from the 
gear side, with 
sheet delivery in 
operation. The 
life of THE 
SWINK is length- 
ened by the ex- 
ceptional width of 
all bearings and gear faces, which are larger and wider on this press than on 
any other of equal size. The gears and racks are adjustable, insuring easy 
and smooth operation for many years. All exposed gearing is thoroughly 
safeguarded by means of gear fenders, a decided advantage when the safety 
of the operator is considered. Write for a catalogue and sample sheets. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


DELPHOS, OHIO 


THE GEAR SIDE ™ 2" 
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The Aeme is known 


for its high-class 


© 
work and is a favor- k | 7 
ite with employees 1C - ) p _ S 
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in the bindery. Its 








smooth, perfectly 
running operation S 

appeals to the careful t = r wo O t = S 
buyer who is on the 

market for satisfac- : 

tory stapling machines. 




















For sale by printers’ 
supply houses through- 


eet 1 995:7335, LASALLE ST. 


La a —_ 
2 North Ninh Sue C H ICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Progress Typewriter Supply 


Co.,Ltd., London, England, 7 . PHO N E, HARRIS ry) N rf 1 8 5 


European Agent 



































NEW ERA 
MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Built by The Regina Company 


47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, 


217 Marbridge Building, 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, buz/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
tags, fold, etc., all in one passage 
through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine 
colorwork and specialties. Ask for liter- 
ature and send us ¢o-day samples of your 
multicolor or dificult operation work 
and let us show you how economically 
they can be produced on the New Era 
Multi-Process Press. 

Manufacturers 
of High-Grade 
Specialties 
New York City 

















The More You Know About 


what our perforator will do, and the more you inquire of your 
neighbor who as one, the sooner you will become an owzxer 
of the famous 


UNIVERSAL-PEERLESS 
ROTARY PERFORATOR 


It has a successful and wnaggonnehan record of many years’ 
standing. 


Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perforation, Slitting Heads, Loose- 
leat Creasing Heads. Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet Covers. Stre aight 
Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect Register. Three Sizes, 30 
in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 


Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers. 


ae se A. G. BURTON’S SON 


"its to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 








Motors For Every Service 
In The Printing Plant 


The Robbins 
& Myers line 
contains motors 
for operating 
presses, lino- 
types, monotype 
casting ma- 
chines, paper 
cutters, rough- 
ing machines, 
punches, wire 
stitchers —every 
power machine 
used in the mod- 
ern printing 
plant. 

This com- 
pany has for 
yearsmadea 

specialty of printing-plant work and can give you ex- 
ceptional service on your motor requirements. 

Bulletin No. 119 describes our special line 
of printing-press and linotype motors. 

Copy on request. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 

Springfield, Ohio 

New York Boston Philadelphia 
Cleveland Chicago Cincinnati 


Rochester 
St. Louis 














“I Want This New Book! 


Different and Better™ 
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How often do you hear nal 
from a customer ? 


The last book is out of 
date; people have tired of 
it. You must give the new 
one a greater attractive- 
ness—a greater pulling 
power. You can do it with 


CAMEO PAPER 


White and Sepia 
ct Warren Standard 


It supplies the setting for wonderful, artistic results without 
greatly increasing the cost. It softens the half-tone result, and the 
slightly absorbent quality eliminates the mechanical effect of the 
screen, giving illustrations the appearance of photogravures. Its 
velvety surface enriches the ordinary half-tone, giving it depth and 
“color” without sacrificing detail. Cameo has set a new standard 


for beauty in half-tone printing. 


Send for the Paper Buyers’ Guide 

Its examples of Cameo results and other Warren Standards will 
give you many suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of your 
own work. Its color schemes, border and make-up effects, etc., 
are worth keeping before you for daily reference. 

Sent free to any printer or manager requesting it on his business 
Stationery. Dummies made up in any of the Warren Standard Papers 
will be sent you if you will give us specifications. 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 
197 DEVONSHIRE ST., - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated 
Book Papers 


WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 

Baltimore, Md. . . Smith, Dixon Company |New York City . Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Division of the Whitaker Paper Co. New York City (for export only ), National 
Boston, Mass. The A. Storrs & Bement Co. Paper & Type Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. . . The Alling & Cory Co.|Philadelphia, Pa. . Magarge & Green Co. 
Chicago, Ill. . W. Butler Paper Co. | Pittsburgh, Pa. . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cincinnati, O. The Diem & Wing Paper Co. Portland, Me. . C.M. Rice Paper Co. 
leveland, ; bi ese in pert CG. Rochester, NewYork The Alling & Cory Co. 
Dallas, Texas ryhwsstern Faber &9-|St. Louis, Mo., _ Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Central Michigan Paper a re — —. a Neg 
Seattle, Wash. . Mutual Paper Co. 
Spokane, Wash. . American Type Founders 





Company. 


Houston, Texas . . Southwestern Paper Co. 








“Missouri-Interstate Paper 





a City, Mo. 
ompany. 

Los Angeles,Cal. . . . Sierra Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . Standard Paper Co. 


Constant excellence of product is 





Company. 


Vancouver, B.C. American Type Founders 


Company. 


the highest type of competition 
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America’s @celstor 


No power endures, 


No\nalloyed success 
Bought at the price 
Of apryone’s distress. 
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“Old Bul” on the Make-Ready Problem 


By A. J. CLARK 
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SEE in the August INLAND PRINTER where some guy 
discovers that the pressman’s dope is mostly phony,” said 
»4| the poster printer to ‘‘Old Bill.”’ ‘“‘ He says that you make 
all them maps and squeegees with tissue-paper humps just 
¢¢ as a blind to make your job last longer. Between him 
and the fellow who discovered that you dope your ink in 
ignorance, it looks as though you might fairly be classed 


at as a society of bull-fighters.”’ 
Pag Ordinarily Bill rises to an opening like this as a squirrel 
a. IL goes for a nut; he swells up with virtuous wrath, and 
‘A ]\ almost in a minute has his hat in the ring, defending 
C \ with stentorian voice the just and the unjust of his craft. 
While Bill tries to be fair, always there is an inherent 
prejudice against any one who knocks the “‘ink-puddling craft,” as Bill inelegantly 
terms the pressman’s profession. 

To-day Bill is as calm, soft spoken and unruffled as a can of grease with the 
lid on, the while he puffs contentedly on a fat cigar that the ink man gave him. 
Bill hasn’t batted an eyelid through the foregoing. ‘‘ Well,’ said the poster printer, 
after a considerable interval, “‘ain’t you comin’ through with no explanation of the 
‘fer-why of this? Are you goin’ to let some bone-headed stiff pull a lot of raw 
stuff like that and never open your yap a-tall? You don’t have to flurry the heavens 
with a rabid outburst of oratory. Just tell us quietly and sincerely, us old friends 
who have cronied with you so long, so we won’t have to put the stamp of our dis- 
approval on an old and time-honored profession.”” Here he winked at the machine 
man, who came over to see what was doing. 

‘“‘ Nix!” said Bill. ‘‘There won’t be nothin’ doin’ to-day. I ain’t got nothin’ to 
say. The mug made his speech, didn’t he? And he said all there was to say. 
He said that a flock of pressmen had made some discoveries that were new to 
science; that make-ready was a unnecessary adjunct to presswork ; that cuts 
print better without any overlay, and that all you have to do is to set your color 
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and lether go. The mug may bea philo- 
cipede and a scientificate, but I’m bettin’ 
he ain’t doin’ no presswork. He’s like 
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F; / i = the guy that worried about the pressman 
\ MJ wes dopin’ the ink. He didn’t know fer why 
\ = he done it, so he concluded that it was 
' KS done for a stall. 

““Maby he’s right; but me, I got to 
print in the good old way, and whenever 
I think that a tissue or a print overlay is 
goin’ to bring balm to my soul, I’m goin’ to 
put it on so long as I’m working at this 
business.” 

“All right, go to it,’’ said the poster 
printer. ‘‘ Dwell in ignorance all your life, 
if you will, and go on usin’ up the old 
man’s time makin’ phony overlays,” and 
he started away. 

“Wait a minute,” said Bill. ‘Don’t I 
get no chanct to talk? You fellers been 
mushin’ around about things you don’t 
know nothin’ about. Let me tell you: 
They’s two fundamental principles about 
presswork; one is a nice, even impression 
where you know that everything gets a good solid sock—and you can’t tell about 
that without carefully examinin’ the back of the printed sheet. In fact it’s a gift, 
this knowin’ when your impression is just right. You have to have it firm and 
solid to the last period so that the ink will take hold of the paper and stay there, 
but it mustn’t punch through, for if it does it will interfere with printin’ on the other 
side, and there will be undue wear on the type. When you see a pile of printed 
sheets that looks as though there were a few bricks mixed among them, it’s a sign 
that the pressman makes ready from the front of the sheet, and that the guy at 
the desk has his goat. 

“Many pressmen use too hard a tympan, and it’s a common thing to hear a 
job-press pounding like the tail-gates of hell on a little letter-head form. I have 
taken as much as three sheets of cardboard from a running job on a Gordon press 
and still left plenty of impression on the job. One or two sheets of print don’t 
do any harm on any tympan. 


“Cuts, that’s different again, and the first thing a pressman learns is that the 
first thing he must do when he gets a form of mixed type and cuts is to get the cuts 
to print. He must have plenty of impression on the dark parts so that they will 
print clear and sharp. The lighter parts must delicately touch so that they won’t 
wear out nor fill up. 

“It’s a mistake to assume that cut overlays are made for no other purpose than 
to improve on the photographer’s art, although they often do just that. It is also 
a mistake to assume that all half-tone cuts are a fair reproduction of a picture or 
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As unruffled as a can of grease— 
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photograph. Half-tones are as variable as butter, and many are absolutely im- oe 


a good color with less ink, and so with less possibility for offset. Often a pressman 
makes a good picture out of a cut that the engraver has spoiled, and believe me, 
I’ll go in with anybody who holds that many a near-pressman often puts the ever- 
lasting kibosh on cuts that good engravers have done wonders with. 


possible to print without the aid of overlays. Cut overlays make it possible to get oe 


‘A pressman when he gets a form has to have something to start on in the proc- 
ess of running off the job, and he can’t begin by settin’ his color, because the 
settin’ of color is never done while the job is on the press. He can’t use waste 
sheets because they never take up the same quantity of ink as the stock for the 
job. Even the best of enameled paper varies a lot, and one sheet may have the 
color set to a hair and the next one be gray or have too much ink. It is not gener- 
ally known that paper is cut from several rolls at once and mixed, and that all of 
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of much grief to the print-shop. There don’t seem to be any reason why twenty- 
five by thirty-eight stock should vary a half inch both ways, nor why it should be 
necessary to count every ream to see if it contains five hundred or four hundred 
and eighty sheets. There don’t seem to be any reason why five rolls of variable 
quality should be mixed so that a pressman must set his color to cover a variety of 
surfaces at once. There don’t seem to be any good reason why cardboard that 
costs as much as fifteen cents a sheet should come in a penny wrapper that falls to 
pieces on the first handlin’. There don’t seem to be any good reason why one 
can’t ever get the same colored stock twice in succession. But I’m gettin’ away 
from what I was drivin’ at ; I was talkin’ about makin’ ready. 


them may vary one from the other in thickness and texture and finish. Paper is 
in a class by itself and deserves more knockin’ than it gets, because it’s the cause 


““So, the pressman begins by evenin’ up his impression. He knows that to 
get results it must be even eventually, so why not do it first? The fellow who 
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“T ain't got nothin’ to say.” 
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“Don’t I get no chanct to talk?” 


starts in a hurry without proper preparation is well known to the profession; he is 
as old as the hills, and he spends all of the time when the job ought to be runnin’ 
puttin’ on patches. Pressmen don’t make overlays for fun, and the necessities for 
make-ready are always readily apparent on the back of the sheet when they 
might for the moment escape notice on the front. 
“There are many serious problems that con- \ 
front every pressman. He has bum ink and bum [ 
paper and bum presses to contend with. He has Nes 
atmospheric conditions that make a job runnin’ ‘in 
fine and dandy at five in the evenin’ run like hell "=n! | _ 
at eight the next mornin’. He is expected for mae 
twenty-five or thirty plunks to be a chemist and a J 
machinist, an electrician and an artist. He must 
take a machine that is fundamentally wrong and 
materials that are as variable as the wind, and 


achieve the impossible. There is evidence galore 
that he does that very thing.” 


“You said a while ago that there were two 





was the other ?” 
‘The other is ink, which means settin’ the 
ee rollers and dopin’ the ink ’til it’s right. They’s 
nothin’ to presswork only impression and ink.’’ 


“Can you mark out the variation in impression, 
equivalent to one to two thicknesses of tissue-paper 
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4 fundamental things that governed presswork,” said 
the machine man. “Impression was one. What 


by the variation in ink on the printed side?” 


eS asked the machine man. ‘Oh, Hell,” saic Bill. “Oh, Hell,” said Bill. 
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Spectal Prices on Paper to Printers 


By BORDWELL HOPE 
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RINTERMAN and Paperman, Partners or Neighbors, 
Which ?”’ was the subject of a very interesting address 

| delivered by George Olmsted, of the J. W. Butler Paper 

x) Company, at the recent convention of the United Typothe- 
4 te and Franklin Clubs of America in New York. 

The long and net price-lists, and whether or not the 
customer or printerman should buy the paper stock for a 
given job, were largely the subject-matter of Mr. 
Olmsted’s talk. 

To a disinterested observer, it would appear to be the 
part of wisdom if the consumer would recognize the su- 
perior knowledge of the printer in a matter of this kind. 
His knowledge of paper stocks and his undoubted willing- 
ness to pick the grade of stock which will bring out the best work of his presses, 
are factors that should have monumental weight with the man who is only an 
occasional buyer and has but a superficial knowledge of paper. 

The price-list question is another feature of moment in the premises. The 
long price-list for the customer, the short price-list for the printer. This, as is well 
known, means a discount for the latter over the former. 

With a view of getting the opinion of as many paper manufacturers and dealers 
as possible, on this subject, the writer visited the following well-known paper- 
houses and herewith sets down the different statements made to him: 

‘We favor a discount to the trade,” said an official of the Dwight Brothers Paper 
Company. ‘ We not only favor it but have been giving this discount to our printer 
customers ever since we have been in business. Over ninety per cent of our cus- 
tomers are printers and it is to our interest to give them every advantage that good 
business methods will permit or suggest. 

‘“ We have in our office a long and a short price-list. The former is for the 
general paper-buying public, while the latter is for printers, and printers alone. 
There is a uniform difference of ten per cent in these two lists. The short price- 
list is guarded zealously, and is used only for the edification of those of our cus- 
tomers who are printers. 

‘“‘ The man who has a job of work to give out will consult his own best interest 
if he allows his printer to select and buy the paper stock for it. No one knows 
better than he the kind and grade of paper that will demonstrate the best work of 
his presses. Hence, it is my opinion that, all other things being equal, the printer 
should be permitted to select the paper stock for every job he does. 

‘‘ The printers are our friends and we are theirs, and you may say for me that 
at no time will we fail to demonstrate our friendship along material lines. The 
ten per cent discount which we grant our printer customers has so long been the 
rule with us that it has ceased to be a matter of comment.” 

James White, of the James White Paper Company, declared his opposition to 
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the long price-list, and saw no reason why printers should have the exclusive right 
to purchase paper stock. 

‘“‘T am opposed to the long price-list,” said Mr. White. ‘It is a proposition that 
can easily be taken advantage of to work against the consumer. Why should the 
printer, or any one else, for that matter, be put in the position to charge an excessive 
price for the paper stock used in any given job? We havea net price-list and adhere 
to it strictly. Any other plan, in my judgment, would work a decided hardship, 
not to say fraud, upon the paper-buying public. I see no reason why printers 
should have the exclusive right to purchase paper. 

A member of the firm of Bradner Smith & Co., when approached on the subject, 
was inclined to waive the issue. 

“I do not wish to be quoted on this subject at this time,’”’ he said, “‘ as I believe 
the associations will find a basis upon which the matter can be settled at an early 
date. We use both the long and the net price-lists, but believe there should be 
but one price for all. Whatever is done along this line must be of a universal 
nature or it will be absolutely worthless. One method for us and another for 
Butler’s would prove disastrous for both. My reason for not wishing to be quoted 
is that I must post myself more fully on the subject before expressing my views 
publicly. We would sell exclusively to the printers if all would.” 

C. W. Sherman, of the Bermingham & Seaman Company, could see no reason 
why printers should have a fixed discount and was opposed to selling to them 
exclusively. 

“‘T am very much opposed to the long price-list idea,” said Mr. Sherman, “‘ and 
fail to see why printers should have a fixed discount. Paper concerns sell to con- 
sumers and always will do so, and there is no more reason for giving printers 
discounts than in giving them to consumers. In fact, special prices or rates are 
not governed by whether a man is a printer or not, but rather on the volume of the 
order or business done and the degree of promptness with which the bills are met. 

“Some paper-mills rate their customers in classes. For instance, A, B and C. 
A is a big buyer and discounts his bills. He gets a better rate than B who, while 
a good buyer, only pays his bills at maturity. C does not buy as much as either 
of the other two and at times is forced to ask for accommodation. 

““Why should the printer buy the paper stock? While it is a part of the job it 
is also an independent commodity, and is not and should not be an asset for the 
printer’s profit. Taken as a whole, I am opposed to any plan that has for its basis 
the giving of a monopoly of paper-buying to the printers. I am also absolutely 
opposed to the fixed price-list. It is practically an impossibility, as prices always 
will be governed to a greater or less extent by the amount of the order and the 
promptness with which the bills are met.” 

F. J. Clampitt, of the Whiting Paper Company, favors the long price-list, and 
also giving the printers the exclusive right to buy paper. 

“We don’t issue a price-list along the same plan as followed by our competi- 
tors,” said Mr. Clampitt. ‘Our prices are net, but the list is of a temporary nature. 
We favor giving printers exclusive right to buy paper, and also think the long price- 
list is a good thing for all concerned. Now with regard to printers buying the paper, 
the printers themselves have been the greatest opponents to this proposition. There 
have been times when the printerman, finding himself a bit off as to his credit with 
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the paperman, has gone to his customer and requested him to buy the paper. This, 
to my knowledge, has been done many times—so often in fact, that the same 
customers now buy their paper from force of habit if for no other reason.” 

W. N. Gillette, vice-president of the Chicago Paper Company, declared himself 
for the net price-list first, last and all the time. He favors printers buying paper 
if all do so, and along reciprocal lines. 

““We do not give our price-list to any one who is not entitled to it,’’ said Mr. 
Gillette, “‘and any one who is entitled to it does not want to monkey with discounts. 
As to printers buying the paper, permit me to say that if the printers will protect 
us we will protect them. This means that we would sell exclusively to the printers 
if they will make the concessions that such a condition demands, and also provided 
the other paper-houses would adopt the same plan.” 

J. H. Joyce, vice-president of the Empire Paper Company, advocated the net 
price-list, and favored giving printers exclusive right to purchase paper if certain 
conditions were met. 

‘““We favor the net price-list,” said Mr. Joyce. ‘‘ With the long price-list in 
effect printers are more or less at sea. We would favor exclusive sale to printers 
if they would confine their trade to Chicago houses and eliminate the jobber. The 
net price-list puts all on an equal basis, and in the long run is the most satisfactory 
way of doing business.”’ 


Outgrowths of Letterpress 


By GEORGE SHERMAN 


No. 2.—Transfer and Perforated Embossing Patterns 








ERFORATED and transfer patterns, for stamping em- 
. || broidery and lace designs on linens and other fabrics, are 
| of those staple commodities the daily sales of which are 
in the million class. 
The transfer pattern is a quite recent, cheapened and 
decidedly inferior substitute for the expensive perforated 
design, and ever since its introduction less than ten years 
ago it has always been a product of the specialty printer. 
The perforated pattern is preferred by the needle- 
worker because, operating as a stencil for a dry powder, it 
is more cleanly than the offset of an inked transfer-sheet 
upon an expensive piece of linen. Practically all of the 
perforated patterns sold to-day by the large embroidery 
and mail-order houses have been produced by skilled operators on machines 
consisting of a skeletonized framework, with a long, loosely jointed arm containing 
an automatic perforating needle-point at its extremity. In use its operation might 
be likened unto that of a pantograph. It is a tedious method of manufacture, 
in which the operator is required to move the long arm of the machine, with its 
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automatic needle-point, over every line of the design. A dozen onion-skin sheets Ge 
at most is all that can be perforated in a single tour of the pattern, when the 
operation must be repeated. Perforated designs of this character retail at prices 
ranging from twenty-five cents for a simple floral spray to as high as three dollars 


for an elaborate table spread. 
The demand for an extremely cheap pattern that might be sold with profit by eee 
the mail-order houses and available also for newspaper premiums and for use in 
the Sunday magazine-supplements, gave birth to the transfer design. The decora- 
tive piece shown herewith is a reproduction of an embroidered towel end, one of ees 
thousands of transfer designs created for the Many Print Pattern Company, of 
Chicago. 

_ Transfer patterns are usually printed on common news or cheap machine-fin- 
ished book paper from large forms of zinc etchings. The only trade secret in 


Transfer Embroidery Pattern. 


connection with their manufacture is the ink. A half-dozen patents covering vari- ep 
ous formulas have been issued since 1906, but none of these has greater merit 

than the following compound, which has been used successfully by one of the 

largest manufacturers. It is a mixture splendidly adapted for use on rapid web 

perfecting presses, and it has answered every purpose in the production of the 
transfer-pattern supplements of the Sunday newspapers. 

The body of this ink is composed principally of glycerin, glucose and commer- 
cial corn-sirup. In the preparation of sixty pounds of ink the requirements are 
ten pounds of glucose, twenty pounds of commercial corn-sirup and thirty pounds 
of glycerin. The glucose is first thinned by heating moderately before adding the 
other ingredients. From one to two per cent of basic anilin coloring-matter of the 
desired shade is considered ample. Most ink-houses use a blue lake dry color 
the same as used in the preparation of commercial copying-inks. Glycerin is 
usually the last thing added, and is stirred in in sufficient quantity to reduce the 
ink to its required consistency. In ordering transfer-inks for printing purposes, 
unless special instructions are given to the maker, a simple mixture of glycerin 
and a blue lake dry color will be supplied. Inks of this character are too free- 
flowing, they have a greater tendency to offset, they smut the fabric in stamping, 
and they permit of securing but one or two clear offset impressions in transferring 
the design to the linen. 

To make a transfer the paper pattern is placed face down on the material to be 
stamped, which must lie on a hard, smooth surface. The operator then passes a 
wet sponge over the back of the pattern until it becomes thoroughly moist and ee 
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transparent. Another sheet of paper is then placed over all to be rubbed down 
thoroughly with a crumpled rag. If the pattern has been produced with an ink 
made as described, it will be possible to secure from eight to ten clearly defined 
transfers from a single design. 

Some designers have found profit in exploiting their own creations among 

ele patrons who are anxious to secure something more exclusive than that offered in 
the catalogues of the large distributers. Orders of this character frequently come 
to the transfer-pattern specialist, and these can be handled equally well by any 
te small printer with the ordinary Gordon pressroom facilities. 

Numerous attempts have been made in recent years to find means to pro- 
duce the more desirable perforated pattern in large quantities at a cost low enough 

oe to admit it into the field as a competitor of the paper transfer. About six years 
ago a manufacturer of perforated embroidery patterns, with a large plant located 

AGIOS in Englewood, a suburb of Chicago, conceived the idea of creating a design by 
means of arranging a series of needle-points on a wooden roll, after the manner of 

E54 the brass rule block now in use by all wall-paper manufacturers. With this 
machine it was contemplated to produce a complete perforated design at a single 

ee revolution of the roller. On account of the thousands of new designs entering 
into his catalogue, a semi-annual publication, and the limited edition required of 
those in less favor with embroiderers, the method of creating a needle cylinder 

- for each design was estimated to be too expensive an undertaking. The idea was 
abandoned after a few experiments with his most popular patterns. 

Again it remained for the printer to enter the field and create a new outgrowth 
of letterpress. Means have been perfected by which it is possible to produce 
sheets with large numbers of perforated designs at a single impression on a cylinder 
printing-press, or individual designs on a Gordon. The method has recently been 
demonstrated in practical usage. The cost of plates for perforating designs on 
paper is not over ten cents a square inch, and, owing to the fact that the use of ink 
is eliminated entirely, the cost of production is below that of the present method of 
producing transfer-patterns. 

The plates for use in perforating on a letterpress consist of type-high needle- 
points imbedded in solid lead or pewter bases. The method employed in making 
these plates is extremely simple, no skilled 
labor being required, except in casting and 
trimming the bases. 

The design is first transferred to a 
_smooth basswood block. Needle-points, 


a “one-half inch in length, are set into the 
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wood to a depth of one-sixteenth of an inch 
by a girl operator. This work is accom- 
plished with an awl-shaped tool which 
feeds the points from a magazine handle, 
regulating the depth of insertion and the 
spacing, which must necessarily be very 
close. With tool in hand the operator is } 
required to go over every line of the de- 33134 ue Ig Ee 
sign, pressing the points exactly one-six- Perforated Cardboard Pattern. 
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teenth of an inch into the soft grain of the wood. A fast worker should be able to 
complete one hundred square inches ina day. The block, with its design of hun- 
dreds of needle-points, is then placed in a metal casting-box and the molten lead 
is poured in to cover the entire surface of the basswood, thus thoroughly embedding 
the points in a solid less-than-type-high metal base. After it has cooled, the cast- 
ting, with the wood block still attached, is removed from the box ready for finishing. 
After the block has been pried from the metal base with a chisel, a perfect em- 
broidery design of protruding one-sixteenth-inch bright steel points is revealed. 
With a little trimming and finishing the design is now ready to be locked in a 
regulation chase to be sent to the pressroom. It is obvious that the perforating 
blocks, thus prepared, are susceptible to considerable make-ready to produce 
uniform perforations in spots where slight irregularities in the setting of the points 
may be apparent. For this reason it has been found advantageous to cast the 
blocks from base to needle-point a lead or two less than type-high. This admits 
of underlaying the entire form with a sheet or two of cardboard, or of applying a 
selective cut-out underlay if necessary. A form of this character may be printed 
with but little attention from the pressman, as regulation of the fountain and de- 
tailed observation of distribution and the other little things connected with letter- 
press work are entirely eliminated. 

In 1840, some years before the zinc-etching process developed into practical 
commercial use, George Bruce, the creative genius of George Bruce & Co., type- 
founders, New York city, believed that the embroidery and crotchet patterns pre- 
sented an opportunity for the exploitation of a new foundry product. It was during 
this period that he created a new font on nonpareil-em bodies to be used for the 
purpose of producing embroidery and crotchet patterns typographically. A number 
of farm papers and publications, having departments devoted to household and 
needle work, published these patterns from time to time during the fifties and 
sixties, but the writer has been unable to learn whether typographic patterns were 
ever manufactured for practical use in the making of embroidery. However, one 
New York house, engaged in the manufacture of perforated cardboard for framed 
mottoes, so popular during the sixties, did issue a series of cards with the lettering 
and design printed from a series of this type. The illustration on page 345 
shows how these designs were composed. In creating a motto the good housewife 
worked with needle and an old-fashioned floss, called zephyr, pushing the needle 
through the perforations to cover all the little black squares with the colored 
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EVOLUTION. 


The forest trees, majestic in their pride, 

Aisling dim cloisters, in his dreams allied 

Themselves with man’s vague hopes of God, when he 
Builded his house and felt eternity. 

Thus yon cathedral spire, tree-like, reaching there, 
Speaks to all ages that all mankind may share 

The aspiration of all that lives to know 

The light of heaven, from whence all blessings flow. 
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On the Gse of the Hyphen 


By F. HORACE TEALL 

















LETTER to the editor was published recently under the 
title here used, and in it was practically nothing but a plea 
‘| for disuse of the hyphen. It expressed vehemently some 
crude and unreasoning notions that are not peculiar to 
4 its writer nor to the present time, but which could be 
proved to have been very common at all times. These 
notions may be summarized in one general expression, 
thus: Since it is very troublesome — almost impossible — 
to secure absolute uniformity in the use of hyphens, let 
c i us drop them altogether, or let us use them very sparingly. 














q\ od P ( That this is not an idea of recent origin may be shown by 
££», B pa mention of a dictionary that was published in 1820, en- 




















titled “Philology on the English Language,’ evidently 
made to supplement the works that did not define the terms contained in it. 
Some of these were battlepainting, camelswallower, courtparasite, fellow- 
candidate, foundlinghospital, islandempress, marriagesettlement, procuration- 
money, pulpitsophistry. The author’s notion was that in every instance two 
nouns used as one name should be closely united as one word. Both in his time 
and now nearly all such terms as those we cite were and are each two words. At 
the other extreme is the recent ‘‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’? which uses hyphens ad 
nauseam, as in penitential-canons, penitential- discipline, physical- astronomy, 
physical- education, physical- geography. It is easy to see why neither of these 
extremes is practical, but by no means easy to determine a generally acceptable 
practice. 

Under existing circumstances the one practical procedure for proofreaders is 
to be found in the close following of copy. Machine operators must follow copy, 
and readers must not make unnecessary corrections. The result will often be 
bad, but the responsibility for it belongs to the authors and editors, and it is their 
duty to have these and all matters of style thoroughly attended to in copy. Authors 
and editors generally, however, do not make copy that shows anything like con- 
sistency, and apparently can not be induced to do so. Maybe some way out of 
the resulting confusion will some time be found, but as it is now the printer’s only 
real safety lies in exact reproduction of what is written. All of the above is, of 
course, subject to nullification under agreement to allow proofreaders to correct the 
inconsistencies, preferably in copy, and for such correction they need a standard. 

What is the standard to be? It is largely because of the importance of this 
question that I mention the letter, which offers an apology for a standard, in this 
statement of the rule by which they work in the writer’s office: ‘If we don’t find 
it in Webster it’s two words.”” The writer adds: ‘I shall petition the Messrs. 
Merriam to order the slaughter of many more hyphens in their next edition.” 
This craze for abolishing hyphens will find more sympathizers than will the plea 
for systematic use of hyphens, because it opens the way for authorized anarchy; 
it simply leads to deliberate abandonment of the idea of a standard. 
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It requires little study to determine that the New International Dictionary can aes 
never be accepted as a standard, which may be shown by a slight test through its 
own definition of standard: ‘‘That which is established by authority, custom, or 
general consent, as a model or example; criterion; test.”” A sentence is quoted 





for compound words, and taught more people how to be decently consistent than 
any other book did. And why was it so? Because it was a reasonably good 
record of the best usage. Its successor, the International, was made by editors 
who had not learned that lesson, and allowed mere personal distaste for hyphens = 


from Swift: ‘‘ The court, which used to be the standard of propriety and correctness 
of speech.” 
The last real Webster’s Dictionary, the Unabridged, actually was a standard 


to influence the forms in the new edition, so that many of the Webster hyphens 
were discarded; and the latest edition, founded on that one, but even further 
rejecting the slight trace of Webster still left, rejected some of the few hyphens it 
had kept. But a strange phase of the work on both of these latest editions was 
the rigid consistency in spots and refusal of general consistency. In the Interna- 
tional were the plant-names lion’s ear, lion’s foot, lion’s leaf, lion’s tail, lion’s 
tooth, but hare’s-ear, hare’s-foot, hare’s-tail. In each place where such names 
have the same first element they all have the same form, but the editors failed to 
see the utility of using one form all through. The later editors rectified this so 
far as to use a hyphen in every possessive name with such arbitrary use, but 
would not adopt such consistency elsewhere. 


The New International has devilfish, but angel fish; story-writer, but letter eho 
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writer; drawing-room, but dining room and countingroom; and similar unreason- 
able inconsistencies abound all through. The editors may safely be challenged to 
show that such confusion is ‘established by authority, custom, or general consent.” = 


> m' 


So far removed is this from possibility as a true standard that even the printers 
of the work, who are supposed to be its strongest advocates, do not in any of their 
own publications follow its dictation as to compounds. Nevertheless, we may 
frankly admit that the New International is in this respect fairly in line with the 
commonest practice, although not with the best usage. 

Our letter-writer says: ‘‘The editor of the Oxford Dictionary simply throws 
up his hands and confesses he can’t make head or tail of the application of the 
hyphen.” The editor spoken of is Sir James A. H. Murray, and we presume that 
the ‘‘can’t make head or tail’’ is an ingenious and ingenuous interpretation of 
the following remark by Dr. Murray, quoted by Horace Hart in his “ Rules for 
Compositors and Readers at the University Press, Oxford’’: ‘‘ There is no rule, 
propriety, or consensus of usage in English for the use or absence of the hyphen, 
except in cases where grammar or sense is concerned, as in a day well remembered, 
but a well-remembered day, the sea of a deep green, a deep-green sea, a baby 
little expected, a little-expected baby, not a deep green sea, a little expected baby.” 
We can hardly believe that Dr. Murray meant this to be read in the sense attrib- 
uted to it, for here he lays down a rule of wide application, and asserts it positively 


and dogmatically. 
But the notion in the letter may have been gleaned from the Introduction and 
Explanation of the dictionary, where Dr. Murray is non-committal, but shows 
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very clearly that he does not think that hyphens should not be used. On the con- 
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aw ao trary, he gives plain evidence that he favors their use, by his own use of them, and 
Z in a way that furnishes a basis for rules, or, more to the point, proves that his use 
was based on rule, propriety, and presumptive consensus of usage. He there 
writes air-current, air-passage, word-creation, yore-time, proof-sheet, coal-mining, 
form-history, and other hyphened compounds. 

Strong evidence that Dr. Murray did not mean all that has been read into his 
expressions is afforded by the dictionary he edited. That work contains many 
more hyphened compounds than any other ever published, and proves conclusively 
that there is a consensus of usage by its thousands of quotations with hyphened 
compounds, given exactly as found in the books cited. The fact that induced Dr. 
Murray’s saying must have been the refusal to conform to the consensus of good 
usage, which is unfortunately very common, but is not any more justifiable on 
such grounds than any of the common vices. 

The Standard Dictionary is criticized in the letter as containing too many hy- 
phens, and it is said that it is not an instrument of precision. If the demand for 
precision means a call for absolute consistency all through according to any one 
person’s judgment, this charge is true. Such a demand could not be met; such 
consistency is simply impossible. The story of the choice of forms for the Standard 
is interesting. A list was made by checking all the compounds in the Century 
Dictionary, changing many from the hyphened to the solid form, which list was 
printed and sent, with request for criticism and suggestion, to hundreds of care- 
fully chosen men, most of whom examined the list closely, but few of whom sug- 
gested any change. That.list was made by the present writer, who personally 
controlled the matter all through the making of both editions of the dictionary. 
He is sure that in the Standard is the best record ever made of the practice of 
the best writers and printers. 

Much had to be left for analogical determination, of course, for innumerable 
compounds are constantly used which can not be included in a dictionary. The 
fact that “not all proofreaders are strong on logic, to say nothing of operators, 
editors, copy-riggers, and the rest,” has never influenced any style-makers, to 
say nothing of dictionary-makers. Horace Hart is an example of this, and also of 
an old inadequate pair of rules for determining analogy, in his style-book. He 
says: ‘‘A compound noun which has but one accent, and from familiar use has 
become one word, requires no hyphen. Compound words of more than one accent 
require hyphens.” He gives about seventy examples altogether, as a basis of 
decision for many thousands. The Standard list had forty thousand, and was far 
from being complete. Some of Mr. Hart’s words are blackbird, hairdresser, 
notebook, teapot, textbook, watchcase, arm-chair, bird-cage, apple-tree, small-pox, 
by-way, head-work, starting-point, harvest-field, hour-glass. It would puzzle 
more than Philadelphia lawyers to prove a permanent difference of accent between 
some of these solid and hyphened words, but it may easily be shown that estab- 
lished practice is contrary to his selection in many instances. In fact, it is evident 
that Mr. Hart fell far short of useful guidance in his rules. And it is also a fact 
that nearly all the work done in his printing-office contains compounds in both 
forms that are based on much better reasoning than his. 

No book is at hand from that office except a volume of the Oxford Dictionary. 
A new English book of essays, entitled ‘‘ The Day Before Yesterday,’”’ may serve 
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to show the prevalent practice in good books, including those printed in Oxford. 
Here is a collection of words as printed in it: Summer-time, tree-stump, tool- 
shed, winter-time, mouse-cupboard, cabin-table, sleeping-birth, boarding-pike, 
rum-keg, candle-light, treasure-trove, to-day, railway-carriage, flower-smell, 
luncheon-basket, danger-signal, story-book, palm-tree, level-crossing, rain-water, 
water-boatman, dragon-fly, water-lily, story-teller, fairy-story, walnut-shell, 
bath-night, quarter-deck, nut-cracker, pocket-knife, toy-shop, safety-match, boat- 
building, shirt-sleeve, candle-grease, hero-worship, after-days, paint-box, match- 
box, boot-box, packing-box, riding-boots, railway-train, apple-tree, bursting-point, 
cartridge-case, dining-room, hiding-place, starting-point, looking-glass, playing- 
field, watering-pot, pruning-knife, sealing-wax, drawing-room. Here are a few 
more than half of the hyphened words copied hastily from one book that is the 
same in this respect as nearly all the best ones of the present time. Very few of 
these words are in the dictionaries, which may be taken as proof that the com- 
pounding is based on analogy. 

The latest two editions of the so-called Webster’s (there is little real Webster 
in them) are the only dictionaries without such hyphening, but they were made as 
they are because of a wide-spread dislike for hyphens. Maybe such dislike will 
eventually prevail, but it certainly has not yet become universal, and the present 
writer does not believe that any reasonable way to “‘ slaughter many more hyphens” 
can ever be found. 
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Printed Matter Distributton 


By CHAS. FRIED 











IFTY per cent of the printed and advertising matter 
, || which the business man receives can, by a little pru- 
.| dence, be utilized to good advantage. The general 
tendency is to throw such matter into the waste-basket 
‘after preliminary reading, and seldom is it referred 
to again unless it contains something that happens 
to appeal to the reader at that particular moment. A 
study of the various ways in which it can be utilized 
leads me to believe that it can be employed in a profit- 
able capacity, especially in influencing the plan for and 
enhancing the value of prospective printing. 

In the preparation of the design for that ‘‘so-different”’ 
piece of advertising matter, the want of a general plan 
for building it is keenly felt. First the advertising manager, or whoever is 
entrusted with the responsibility of preparing advertising matter for the firm, is 
confronted with the problem of preparing the wording in a manner that will “bring 
home the bacon,” for it must be remembered that the attitude of the recipient 
of printed matter toward the goods advertised depends in a large measure upon 
the proper wording—such that convinces. It is said of Mark Twain that he 
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once searched six hours for a small word which he intended using in one of his 
books. Often ideas and suggestions can be gleaned from printed matter received 
by the firm, and although it is generaliy the custom to stamp the mark of originality 
on all advertising matter and the business man will not suffer to be tortured into 
a precedent, there will be found many so-called “pet” phrases which will prob- 
abiv meet the demands of the newly-designed booklet or circular and which can 
be “borrowed” as a convincing argument for the goods advertised. The prepa- 
ration of a general layout and the technical arrangement of the new job can also 
be greatly facilitated by a study of the various matter received, from a me- 
chanical viewpoint. A study of the different treatments will give the “ad-man”’ 
or designer a general field from which to select and upon which he can prob- 
ably base the design for his own printing to meet his tastes. 

In order to enhance the value of specimens received as above outlined and 
to get the maximum benefit therefrom it would be a good idea to file all such 
in a manner that will facilitate ready reference. The easiest and probably the 
best way to do this is to file them according to the subjects treated or according 
to the classification of the job, such as cards, booklets, brochures, leaflets, etc. 
In publishing-houses where a great many exchange publications are received 
daily, the various publications and other forms are filed according to the method 
outlined, in a large cabinet, divided into sections, which are again divided into 
subsections. Magazines are filed in one section, house-organs in another, and 
general circular matter which may be referred to during the course of the day, 
or from which may possibly be quoted interesting data or articles, or utilized in 
any other way, in a separate section. The necessity of “hunting around’ for 
ideas when they are wanted is thus alleviated. 

This systematic filing of printed matter will be readily adopted by the busy 
man whose time is generally limited, but who nevertheless wants his own adver- 
tising matter to look consistent and pleasing and stay out of the waste-basket. 
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HOT SCOTCH. 


Order is needed, and orders as well: they’ll come a’ 
thegither an’ ye “order yersel,” for there’s nae muckle 
use in fashin yer legs when yer heids in a muddle: it’s 
oot o’ men’s craigs that the source of all action is 
fashioned an’ planned — if it isn’t, the wark is ill done 
and is canned. When the Lord made the warld, he 
thoucht oot a plan, and he did a gran’ job until he 
made man. The last thing he made was a woman, 
and she is still making, though folk aboot her disagree. 
But if a’ things went smooth, like a wag-at-the-wall, 
losh, life would be naething, jist naething at all! 
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TRADITION honors the season’s greetings, “A 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year,” but 
che words have a hollow echo in this year of grace. 
[he prosperity of America hesitated in August 
ind September in contemplation of the civilizations 
of Europe and Asia in a whirl of destructive fury. 
Che tide of business activity is again flowing in 
this country in increasing volume, but the anguish 
of the Old World makes this Christmas season 
undoubtedly the saddest that the world has ever 
known. Material prosperity is ours. Let us be 
thankful for that, and for the ability to lessen the 
burdens of sorrow for the unfortunate both at 
home and abroad, and let us hope that the world 
in travail will bring forth a new era throughout 
all the earth for ““A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.” 


A LARGE but unresponsive membership is a 
source of weakness rather than a source of power 
to a trade organization. An active, intense, close- 
working, energetic membership, though small in 
numbers, will become a dynamic force in an indus- 
try if membership is made a privilege and a respon- 
sibility that must be lived up to in order to hold 
that membership. 





Printing Processes, Patents, and Patent Infringements. 

There is a belief in the minds of a respectable 
number of people that the simplicity of a patented 
process or device weakens the claim of the pat- 
entee to the protection of the courts. It should be 
obvious, however, that a patent being allowed, be 
the process or device ever so simple, an infringe- 
ment of the claims is a challenge of the validity 
of the patent, and this challenge it is the function 
of the courts to sustain or deny. Patents are some- 
times granted on claims of originality that are 
honestly but unknowingly not founded on fact. If 
a process or device has been evolved and used in 
practical service, and has not been patented — in 
technical language has been disclosed to the pub- 
lic — it is not a valid patent thereafter to any 
one who, however ignorant of the process or device 
being previously invented, invents and secures a 
patent on a similar device or process. The Patent 
Office grants a patent to the best of its expert 
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knowledge and belief, and the validity of that pat- 
ent may be challenged on claims of priority of 
invention. This has been the source of long, weari- 
some and expensive litigation. 

Special processes in the printing arts have been 
the subject of expensive and long-drawn-out law- 
suits. A suit on technical points may seem to have 
but one outcome in view of the facts, of law and of 
equity. But it is as likely to go against all three as 
in their favor, for the law and court practices have 
technicalities of their own, and legal blunders may 
make a simple case a very complex one. 

In the November issue of this magazine, on 
page 197, Mr. George Sherman contributes an arti- 
cle on the “ Outgrowths of Letterpress,” in which 
he shows the disposition we have referred to at 
the opening of these remarks. The man who finds 
out a means of producing more simply or effec- 
tively is entitled to protection if his idea is new 
and novel, but so simple as to be merely a mixture 
in a certain proportion of oil and water. This is 
our opinion. Mr. Sherman’s views differ, and no 
doubt he has many who agree with him and not 
with us. Mr. Sherman is an accomplished printer, 
and his article is interesting and informing. Some 
of his statements have seemed libelous to one of 
the occasional advertisers in these pages, and pro- 
tests of an unusually emphatic nature have been 
received, the tenor of which may be judged by the 
letter in the correspondence department of this 
issue. A letter from Mr. Sherman on the same 
subject will be found interesting. 

We publish the communication first referred 
to because of its temperamental character, and 
because it presents in a proper light the situation 
confronting Mr. Sherman and all others who are 
using processes or devices on which patent rights 
are claimed by owners or patentees. 

If any doubts are entertained about the validity 
of patents after full investigation, and doubters 
want to satisfy themselves, the courts will lend 
their aid; that is their function. But a trade paper 
is not a court of law, and this publication proposes 
to express its opinions, give its best advice, describe 
processes as far as it can in a fair and honorable 
way, and in every manner sustain the traditions of 
a free press. 
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On Making Statistics Interesting. 

Figures in your bank-book have a story that 
never fails to attract your thought and absorbing 
attention. They are statistics. Statistics are dry 
reading in the abstract, but when they have a per- 
sonal relation to you they are mighty interesting. 
What you are doing in your own line of business 
is supposed to be shown in your books, and if you 
are able to analyze your transactions so that your 
books will give you at any time a clear exposition 
of all the facts, you will be in a position to really 
conduct your business. If not, your business is 
running itself and you are running along behind 
it with hope and doubt chasing on each side of you. 
No proprietor is running his business who is not 
taking a daily active supervision of his transac- 
tions and his books. His bookkeeper is merely his 
employee, and it is a mistake, and a dangerous one, 
to relegate supreme control to him to run things 
in his department, though it is much easier to do 
so. The question of honesty does not enter into 
this question — it has its own place. This is a 
question of knowing what is going on. 

Manufacturers, and printers are manufac- 
turers, have learned that it is valuable to compare 
the facts regarding their business with the findings 
of other manufacturers in the same line. Com- 
paring the figures of one establishment with the 
figures of other establishments, it is reasonable to 


assume that any important variation will show 


that something requires explaining. There is 
something wrong. The something that is wrong is 
usually found in the books of the concern that has 
shown the aberration from the majority. 

The process of finding out and establishing a 
standard of facts in any particular industry seems 
quite simple. It would be quite simple in its opera- 
tion if manufacturers would accept a common pro- 
cedure and become active in contributing promptly 
and intelligently the facts regarding their business 
operations necessary to the development of the 
principle. 

In a larger way, the United States Census 
Bureau, in endeavoring to collect records of facts 
for the guidance and instruction of the people — 
who created the bureau — must depend on the 
cooperation of the people personally and the manu- 
facturers personally to obtain the information and 
figures for their use collectively. 

The Census Bureau sends out a schedule every 
fourth year asking a number of questions that may 
be hard to answer because we may have kept no 
record of those particular facts. We put off the 
task of struggling with the schedule and forget it. 
Then the investigation field man from the Bureau 
calls upon us and draws the information, more or 
less mutilated, out of a mess of compromises. The 
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work of the census is delayed, is made very expen- 
sive, and its utility and accuracy impaired because 
of the neglect and lack of codperation on the part 
of the people, who, Pharaoh-like, demand that the 
census officials make bricks without straw. 

For the first time in the history of the Census 
Bureau, that department is now reaching out to 
the manufacturers and other business men, asking 
them to state what they want the census reports 
to show. The Director of the Census wants to 
make the census reports of the greatest utility to 
the greatest number, within the limitations of the 
appropriation. 

Meetings have been held with manufacturers 
by the census officials. Face to face, the manufac- 
turers have discussed the situation with the Direc- 
tor of the Census and the chief statistician. In 
many instances the suggestions of the manufac- 
turers have been anticipated by the census depart- 
ment within the limits of the department’s power 
and the appropriation by Congress. 

There is, however, a lack of agreement between 
manufacturers on regarding what questions should 
be included or excluded from the schedules of the 
census. Some manufacturers’ committees ask for 
simplification by curtailing the number of ques- 
tions. Others ask for an extensive elaboration of 
the subject-matter which the first have asked to be 
curtailed and simplified. The Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce do not seem to be in accord in this 
respect, and of course this is embarrassing to the 
Census Bureau. But these matters will be adjusted 
in time. The attitude of the Director of the Cen- 
sus is in every way admirable, and it is up to the 
business men of the country to work assiduously 
and patriotically with him. 


What Is a Printer’s Foreman Worth? 

Specifications for jobs of work are submitted 
to this office from time to time, asking opinions 
on cost of production and the selling price. In 
consultation with various experts and with the 
cost committees of printers’ organizations, these 
questions have been answered. Now comes a ques- 
tion of another character: ‘“ What is a working 
foreman worth?” All he can get, is the answer 
offhand. The specifications are comprised of the 
equipment of the office and the work performed. 
The equipment consists of two cylinder presses, 
“running continuously,” a most satisfactory con- 
dition for all presses; five Gordons, “ always on 
the hop,” and the duties of the foreman are “ lay- 
out for same.” The employees in the pressroom 
are one cylinder pressman and one assistant; one 
Gordon pressman, one assistant and one feeder. 
One paper-cutter running continuously under a 
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hustler, and the foreman “ lays out ” for him also. 
The bindery has a stitcher, punching-machine, a 
small folding-machine, and the operatives are one 
‘irl and a boy. The composing-room employs four 
compositors, and the foreman lays out all jobs, 
ind also does all proofreading and is held respon- 
ible for everything. The office does a business of 
iver $50,000 a year, and “ not a job is returned, 
‘eprinted or corrected in that time.” These 
.pecifications are independent of a considerable 
mount of detail work, including such work as 
aking care of plates, records, stock, and classify- 
ng stock according to weights and grades. The 
‘oreman has a title to two weeks’ vacation every 
rear, but as the responsibility of the office is not 
vacated he is not always able to make it, and so 
he vacation time is dubious from year to year, but 
the employees are guaranteed their vacation of two 
weeks. If vacation is missed or refused, there is 
10 cash equivalent. The plant is busy summer and 
winter. The job of working foreman brings $35 
a week. The incumbent has had twenty years 
of experience and is anxious to know what he is 
worth. 

As we are inviting young men to enter the 
printing trade, the answers to the above will be 
interesting to them as well as many others. 





The Law. 

Ostensibly the laws of a country are designed, 
among other functions, to protect the widow and 
orphan, to determine equity, and administer jus- 
tice. These three functions are of prime impor- 
tance to the ordinary citizen. What is the matter 
with the administration of the law that the people 
should fear its tribunal ? 

The people fear it because of its delays, and the 
perversion of justice through technicalities. Chief 
Justice Matt I. Sullivan, of the California Supreme 
Court, in an address before the California Bar 
Association at Oakland, California, on the night of 
November 19, said: 

“ The delay in the administration of justice in 
California has been for many years the scandal 
of our judicial system. A change must take place. 
I could refer to hundreds of cases in our courts 
where delay from five to twenty years and upward 
has postponed the collection by the plaintiff of 
an honest claim or retarded the settlement of 
property rights; where trials, new trials, appeals 
and reversals, new trials and appeals again have 
occurred before the end of the litigation was 
reached.” 

Professional courtesy and _ procrastination 
among lawyers were mentioned as among the 
chief causes of delay, and the habit of getting and 
giving “ time” was deplored as one of the worst 
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habits afflicting the profession. The law should 
arbitrarily fix the time within which certain acts 
must be done by the respective parties to a law- 
suit, he said. Justice Sullivan urged that demur- 
rers used for purposes of delay should be abolished, 
and that after a cause is at issue it should be set 
down for trial by the clerk, or, on motion of either 
party, be tried at the time set, unless good cause 
for a postponement be shown. 

The speaker approved curtailment of judges’ 
instructions to juries as being among the chief 
causes of reversals of judgment and thus contribu- 
tory to delay. All instructions, he said, should be 
submitted to counsel on both sides before instruct- 
ing the jury. Counsels’ instructions then should 
be ruled on and the instructions accordingly 
remodeled. 

Regarding new trials, Justice Sullivan held 
that no motion for one should be allowed if the 
case has been tried before a court without a jury 
and the grounds of motion are insufficiency of 
evidence to justify the decision, errors in law, or 
excessive damages. 

Other practices contributory to long delays, in 
the speaker’s opinion, were the writing of elab- 
orate opinions and the citation of a large number 
of cases garnered from all sections of the country 
to sustain decisions or to elucidate points decided. 

These confessions of defects in the administra- 
tion of justice coming from such an authority 
should awaken a determined effort to shake out 
the mold of legal tradition from court practices. 
But it will do nothing of the kind. There is some- 
thing humorous about the absurdities of the law 
and its administration. Read Dickens’ “ Bleak 
House,” and see how very funny the lawyers con- 
sidered the long and dreary lawsuit that was set- 
tled only after the entire estate at issue had been 
eaten up in law costs and lawyers’ fees. 

An address to a bar association confessing the 
inequalities of the laws administration will not 
help much, but an agitation among the people and 
the voters will awaken the fear, if not the con- 
science, of practitioners who are guilty of wilful 
irregularities which they are able to cover up by 
the aid of “ professional courtesy.” 


AS IT GOES. 


Some nations were fighting fiercely. 

“Why are you fighting so?” inquired the bystanders, 
moved at length to curiosity. 

“To save civilization! ” replied the nations severally. 

Here a draggled figure rose from the mire under the 
feet of the combatants and limped lamely away. 

“And who are you? ” asked the bystanders, with a dis- 
position to get to the bottom of the matter. 

“Don’t speak to me—I’m civilization!” the figure 
made answer, somewhat pettishly— New York Evening 
Post. 
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Vhile our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 





anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for publication, but as a 


EMBOSO SALES COMPANY PROTESTS. 


lo the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18, 1914. 

Our attention has been called to an article purporting to 
ve an exposition of the development of “ process emboss- 
ng,” credited to one George Sherman, and appearing in 
your November number. 

We desire to say to you that the statements made by 
“ir. Sherman in this article are so erroneous as to indicate 
ither an entire lack of familiarity with the subject or a 
lesire to convey an erroneous impression. 

Without taking into question the motives which may 
have actuated Mr. Sherman, who we understand is the 
superintendent of a large printing-plant in Detroit, we 
should like to say that our representatives have visited that 
establishment, have discussed the Emboso process with the 
proprietor, and it is hardly possible that the superintendent 
of the establishment could have been in real ignorance of 
the situation. 

This article was given a prominence by you which indi- 
cated that you regarded it as worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of the printing trade. Categorically, we deny 
the truth of practically all the assertions made. 

The process, which is described as “ process stamping 
and embossing,” did not originate in Chicago. It originated 
in Indianapolis, and was first put upon the market by the 
Embossotype Process Company, of which the writer of 
this letter was a member, as he has been of the succeeding 
companies which have developed the business to its present 
stage. 

The first use of the process in Chicago by an exclusive 
shop was not six years ago. That shop was equipped in 
the spring of 1912, the patent application for the machines 
with which the shop was equipped having been filed in the 
fall of 1911, after which the equipment was manufactured. 

The formule with which the process work is done never 
have become known to the printing trade, as indicated in 
this article. 

Neither the Embossotype Process Company nor any of 
its successors, nor any company which has ever been con- 
nected with the marketing of the original process, known 
to the trade as the Emboso process, has ever sold or offered 
for sale any powder at $5 per pound. The price has been 
$2 and $3, depending upon the kind and character. 

Mr. Sherman makes the statement that “the powder 
for plain black and colored stamped or embossed effects is 
composed of pure resin, ground, pulverized and screened to 
remove all granular particles, nothing else, with the possi- 
ble exception of a few sprays of creosote or an essential 
oil as used by those who prefer to disguise its odor.” 

As a matter of fact, the writer, who has been connected 
with the development of the process from its very infancy, 
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has never known of the marketing of simple resin, except 
by imitators and fakers who sought to make a little easy 
money off the unsuspecting printer. 

The powders marketed by this company are made upon 
varied formule. Some of these powders have not a trace 
of resin, in any shape or form, in their make-up. Others 
have resin as a base for carrying materials which harden, 
give smoothness, elasticity and adhesiveness; but no pow- 
ders such as described in the article in question have ever 
been offered upon the market by this company. No creosote 
or essential oils, or anything else is used to disguise the 
odors or appearance of our powders. 

The inks sold by this company are all special inks, as 
any printer can tell at a glance, despite Mr. Sherman’s 
assertion that “ all colored inks, no matter of what nature,” 
will serve. The use of a properly made ink is vital to the 
successful operation of the process, which fact is known to 
everybody who has ever experimented intelligently with 
resin. 

The bronze powder, consisting of bronze and asphaltum, 
probably originated in Mr. Sherman’s mind, because such 
a powder has never been marketed and used, so far as 
we know. The procedure for producing gold effects as 
described by Mr. Sherman is entirely unlike that used by 
licensees under the Emboso patents. The article describes 
various devices without describing the one in current use, 
which is covered by patents, that being the developing 
machine marketed by this company. 

Mr. Sherman makes the direct statement that the grant- 
ing of a certain patent to William Jacobs and Albert 
Brewer on April 22, 1912, will not prevent the free use of 
resin, etc., and that “ resin, used alone, answers every pur- 
pose for black and colored inks.” 

We challenge Mr. Sherman, THE INLAND PRINTER, or 
anybody else to produce a single sheet of work of commer- 
cial quality that has ever been produced with pure or simple 
resin. 

While it is true that the patent mentioned by Mr. Sher- 
man in itself might not prevent the use of resin for pro- 
ducing relief effects, we submit that neither Mr. Sherman, 
if he is as well informed as he would presumably be to 
hold the responsible position he holds, nor the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, could have been in ignorance of the fact 
that there are other patents involved in the use of this 
process. 

For two years THE INLAND PRINTER and other trade 
journals have carried advertisements, from time to time, 
warning the printing trade that the so-called Crump pat- 
ents were held as basic by the owners thereof, and that 
these patents covered broadly and fundamentally the proc- 
ess of printing, powdering and heating to produce relief 
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effects, and that they likewise covered the product of the 
process, and that the patent protection extended beyond 
the bare manufacture of the product. 

We think it hardly just that you accept our money, 
month after month, to notify the trade of the danger of 
these infringements through your advertising columns, 
and then to give publicity to an erroneous article full of 
misrepresentations, which tends to undo all of our work in 
this direction. That you advise us that you “ disagree with 
Mr. Sherman’s point of view in many matters” does not 
alter the situation. The public does not know that you dis- 
agree with him. 

We have had letters indicating that printers, relying 
upon the prestige of THE INLAND PRINTER, have had doubts 
created in their mind by this article, which, properly or 
otherwise, is credited with having the approval of its 
editor. 

We desire that you give publicity to the statement that 
we will hold accountable for contributory or direct infringe- 
ment, and shall proceed by court action as rapidly as pos- 
sible against, first, the marketers of devices and materials 
for producing relief effects by the method of printing, pow- 
dering and heating; second, all direct infringers who oper- 
ate any process of printing, powdering and heating to 
produce relief effects, regardless of devices or materials 
used, except under license from this company; third, we 
shall also proceed to secure accountings from the individual 
customers of such direct infringers, who purchase and use 
the printing produced without license from this company. 

The patents under which we shall proceed are No. 
644,281, covering the process of printing, powdering and 
heating; No. 644,282, covering the product of such process, 
and No. 1,025,594, covering an oven with a traveling car- 
rier for use in operating the process. 

Since the legal department of this company is now pre- 
paring to file suits not only against several individuals and 
companies that have been offering upon the market devices 
and materials for doing such process work, but also against 
several printers who are operating imitative processes 
(some of them perhaps using resin and heating by hand), 
and against department stores using an imitative process 
for embossing stationery, we think your duty to the trade 
will be to give due publicity to the real conditions. 

The first of the above suits will be filed in the United 
States courts soon, and we shall advise your publication 
of additional suits from time to time, and believe it will be 
a matter of duty toward, as well as of interest to, your 
readers that you give publicity to the same. 

We take it that you have no desire to contribute in any 
way to the involving of your readers in patent litigation, 
with the unpleasant consequences sure to follow an attempt 
to imitate the Emboso process or to operate the process 
without licensed authority. 

EMBoso SALES COMPANY, 
By W. B. Westlake, Secretary. 





PROCESS EMBOSSING AND STAMPING. 


To the Editor: DETROIT, MicuH., Nov. 17, 1914. 

I am gratified to have the opportunity to make reply to 
certain complaints as set forth at length in a recent com- 
munication from the Emboso Sales Company, Washington, 
D. C., addressed to The Inland Printer Company, wherein 
the writer is inclined to brand as “ dangerous misstate- 
ments ” the facts and very valuable information embodied 
in the first article of my series, “ Outgrowths of Letter- 
press,” which appeared in the November issue of your most 
instructive trade journal. 

I frankly admit that I had never heard of the Emboso 
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Sales Company, nor was I familiar with their claims cov- 
ering certain processes and compounds, or their exclusive 
rights to use and manufacture under United States pat. 
ents, until I observed reference to an infringement contro- 
versy in an editorial in your August issue. This was severa 
weeks after my return from Europe, where I conducted ; 
three months’ investigation of methods and processes a; 
adopted in England and on the Continent in the printing 
and allied industries. The article under controversy wa 
written and submitted one month before my departur 
abroad. In the brief period since the receipt of the com 
munication from the Emboso Sales Company, I have bee: 
unable to investigate its claims. Therefore, I am not ii 
position to state as to their validity; but, on the othe: 
hand, I am more anxious to impress upon the thousand 
of readers of THE INLAND PRINTER that all of the infor 
mation contained in the article, “ Process Embossing anc 
Stamping,” in your November issue, was secured afte: 
most painstaking investigation, and that the facts therei) 
set forth are entirely trustworthy, to the very best of m: 
knowledge. In making this statement I believe I have th 
entire confidence of your readers—a confidence gaine 
during the past fifteen years as a contributor of more thai 
three hundred research articles to the leading printing 
trade journals of the world. 

To begin with, I deny a priority claim to the use o 
a powder and a baking or heating process to produc 
embossed effects, as maintained by the Emboso Sales Com 
pany, of Washington. In March, 1888, during the greai 
blizzard that swept eastern Pennsylvania, I experimented 
with powdered resin to secure a stamped effect, and it was 
then that I produced a hundred ov more business-cards fo: 
the Pen Argyl (Pa.) Index, all baked on the top of the old- 
fashioned wood stove in the composing-room. Mr. George 
C. Hughes, then proprietor of the Index, and now editor of 
the Stroudsburg (Monroe County, Pa.) Daily Times, will 
recall the novelty of the experiment. In later years I have 
observed printers practicing similar experiments in prob- 
ably a half-dozen shops in various parts of the country. 
I am inclined to believe that a request for specimens of this 
character, through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
will bring forth some very ancient evidence to substantiate 
the above assertion. 

Mr. Eugene St. John, well known to every reader of 
printing-trade papers as an authority on platen-press work, 
informs me that he has produced similar effects with a 
powder consisting chiefly of asphaltum and resin. His 
experiments were carried on a number of years ago in 
eastern Tennessee. John H. Clayton, another well-known 
contributor of articles on subjects relating to the printing 
industry, entered the Chicago field as a salesman for a 
concern on Federal street several years ago, and it was in 
the spring of 1912 that I met him on Harrison street, and 
then and there he proffered me one of those “ baked ”’ busi- 


’ ness-cards, with the assurance that he had established an 


extensive trade in that class of work as a side line. 

As to the sale of a compound in the form of a powder 
at $5 a pound, I speak from a first-hand source as well. In 
March and April of this year, a demonstration of this proc- 
ess as applied to monogrammed stationery was conducted on 
the main floor of The Fair, one of Chicago’s largest depart- 
ment stores. The illustration of a home-made machine 
with an electrical baking device, shown in my article in 
your November issue, was sketched by the author from 
the apparatus in use in that store. On a large placard, 
conspicuously displayed, was an announcement soliciting 
orders for the new process monogrammed stationery, set- 
ting forth, in addition, that the novelty was originated and 














invented by a Mr. Mahaffey, the very man in charge of the 
concession and whom I was fortunate enough to meet in 
conversation relative to the powder that was being used. 
He was very much pleased to learn that I was interested, 
and immediately proceeded to attempt to involve me in a 
very glowing business proposition. He would fit me 
up with an outfit complete — revolving drums, electrical 
toaster, set of monogrammed initials and all — for $100, 
including enough powder to emboss 10,000 letter-heads. 
Thereafter the powder was to cost me $5 a pound. This 
proposition was made also, in my presence, to other 
printers. 

In submitting my article covering the foregoing process, 
[ attached two or three want-advertisements clipped from 
the Chicago Daily News and the Chicago Tribune, in the 
early part of April. These had been inserted by a west- 
side concern seeking solicitors to introduce a compound 
of this nature among printers. Among my effects in Chi- 
cago storage, I have a letter-head of The Montgomery 
Times, an obscure little weekly, formerly owned, edited and 
published by George Sherman, at Mt. Ida, forty-one miles 
from a railroad, in the heart of the Arkansas National 
Forest. This letter-head was printed by the writer in 1910 
from a brand-new series of Engravers’ Bold. I have always 
been a little fussy about nice things in printing, and as this 
was one of my really particular jobs, I am lucky enough to 
have a few specimens of the letter-head carefully preserved, 
and, happily, they are all handsomely done in imitation of 
genuine die-stamping —- powder carefully laid, and the 
whole splendidly baked in sharp relief. I shall endeavor 
to forward a specimen for reproduction in your January 
issue. 

M. E. Lamming, oil and color merchant, 34 Goswell 
road, London, E. C., for the past ten years has been sup- 
plying printers in the East End with a pulverized resin, 
specially prepared, for use in producing varnished and 
embossed effects by a process of dusting over and fusing 
with heat. A sample of the powder purchased from the 
above house will be sent to the Emboso Process Company 
on request. 

Any further information relative to the above process 
will be supplied cheerfully. GEORGE SHERMAN. 





MORE ABOUT MAKE-READY. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., November 6, 1914. 

The correspondence from J. H. S. in the August number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, and the reply to the same by Aime 
H. Cote in the November issue, is mighty good reading. 

It is my opinion that J. H. S. is right when he intimates 
that entirely too much time is consumed in many offices on 
the make-ready of all-type, or nearly all-type, forms. 

It is also my opinion that Mr. Cote is right when he inti- 
mates that the pressman is not always to blame for the time 
required to perfect the job. 

Let us assume that every pressman has a high grade 
of intelligence and an honest desire to do the best day’s 
work for the best day’s pay, and will do all he can to give 
his employer the maximum of output from the press. This 
is, lamentably, not the case, but we have to start from some 
premises in order to reach worth-while conclusions. 

On the assumption that the human factor is a constant, 
let us look at the machine factor in the production: 

Here are some facts: 

You can not transfer a make-ready from one press to 
another and get results. 

You can not take a make-ready off a press and put it 
aside for several months and gain time by putting it back 
again on the same press in case of a repeat order. 
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A new press that is stiff on its impression, with no wear 
from long runs, will respond to a much lighter make-ready 
than a press which, from use, has developed a spring in 
parts of the bed or wear on the tracks and rollers support- 
ing the bed. 

Any press doing miscellaneous work is bound to wear 
unevenly. The wear may only amount to the thickness of 
tissue-paper, but that wear must be corrected by make- 
ready on a Strictly first-class job, and a first-class pressman 
can detect the error and will always remedy it by make- 
ready. 

The most feasible remedy for excessive time in make- 
ready is to give more time in keeping the press itself in 
good tune, so that it will respond at all times as nearly as 
possible, like a new press. 

In one of the largest pressrooms in the world, where 
there are rows and rows of the best flat-bed presses, enough 
of them to keep a printing-press machinist employed, they 
have test forms of solid, small type the full size of the 
presses. These forms are used as gages for setting the 
presses. These perfect type-high forms will tell imme- 
diately where all the soft spots are in the bed. No instru- 
ment for measuring printing pressure on various parts of 
the bed can tell the true condition of the press as accu- 
rately; besides, the use of pressure gages may take hours 
to tell the approximate condition of the press, while a sheet 
pulled from an accurate type-high form will tell, as soon as 
the sheet can be held to the light, just where the defects in 
the press are. Of course, the most even and hard tympan 
must be used for these test forms. With the test form on 
it is easy to set the cylinder just right. A strip of tissue- 
paper on the bearers will show whether the cylinder is 
properly down. Begin with rather a light set, and lower 
until the paper on the bearers is held tight while the cylin- 
der is full on the impression. 

If any of the modern presses do not show a fairly even 
impression all over the test form, it is time for the machin- 
ist to get busy and not the pressman. Of course, the press- 
man may help the situation where the defects from wear 
are small by putting a “ permanent ” make-ready on down 
close to the cylinder. 

The longer a slightly worn bearing or track is left, the 
more rapid becomes the wear, and the whole machine suffers 
in consequence and the bigger will be your repair bills. A 
few dollars spent in correcting a defect as soon as it appears 
will save dollars in make-ready time, as well as lengthening 
the life and keeping up the quality of work of the machine. 
R. O. VANDERCOOK. 


THE PROPOSAL TO GET UP AN AMERICAN STYLE. 
To the Editor: BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1914. 
My fellow townsman, Joseph C. White, tells you some 
things that are true, but, alas, not new. The proposal 
to get up an American style is repeated in one form or 
another, in one medium or another, regularly every year. 
Nothing is ever done, though — nothing really attempted. 
That was why, in the August number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, I tried to “ start something,” beginning with com- 
pounds. Let Mr. White look up the correspondence column 
for that month — perhaps he can suggest something better. 
He wonders why printers put up with the great cost of a 
uniform, or near uniform, style. (Of course, not all do — 
some will stand for anything, except, perhaps, forming the 
same word differently in the same line.) The reason is 
that, where small “ takes” have to be given out, if every 
one were a law unto himself, titles, running-heads and text 
would soon all be laughing intolerably at one another, as in 
the days of old. W. MATCHES. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SYNDICATE STEREOTYPING. 


BY ALFRED W. BIRDSALL. 





7/HE simplest things in life are hardest to 
| grasp, because the ordinary mortal is for- 
ever overstepping the natural and easy 
way, reaching in the most complex and 
difficult manner for results that he makes 
difficult of attainment by not simplifying 
his effort. This is a truism in almost 
every sphere of being, and obtains par- 
ticularly in new developments in mechanics. Magnified 
ideas and ideals put into mechanical form have resulted in 
great and useful inventions, and generally these first prod- 
ucts of the genius have started new thoughts and schemes 
that have ramified to many useful and important machines 
and appliances of the day. 

And is it not true that almost all first productions have 
later been simplified and changed by trivial devices that 
were overlooked in the beginning? 

This applies also to processes, probably in greater meas- 
ure than to mechanics, and it is of processes that we will 
speak — processes used in one great field of endeavor that 
have brought an everlasting good to the common weal. 
This is all an offshoot of the printing-press, dating from 
1845, and was made possible only by the uses that naturally 
became associated with it. 

The combination of many kindred interests into a cen- 
tral dominating and creative head is a truly twentieth- 
century idea, and in the printing industry there has been 
no greater stride in the minimizing of cost and production 
than in the syndicating of pictures and news from given 
sources of central endeavor. 

This has all worked for the betterment of the people. 
Regardless of the everlasting assertion that the modern 
way reduces the force, the fact remains that force-reduction 
caused by improved methods and machines has in eighty 
per cent of cases simply taken away the mental strain and 
brute work, thereby apparently injuring an individual for 
the time; but in the vast cycle of existence it has been a 
gain, and has led to bigger and greater achievements in 
the world’s work, and particularly in the printing trades. 

Without new methods and mechanical devices, the sup- 
plying of the clientéle of syndicate-plate users would be an 
impossibility. As it is, literature is sent broadcast; good, 
substantial, readable stories are in the hands of the young, 
and the dime novel is losing its hold in the field of youthful 
fiction, because it costs more in money to buy than a lit- 
erary treasure that contains all the blood and thunder 
without the usual butchery of pure English and rhetoric. 
This is the result of standardizing our stories and fiction, 
and paying for the best work and issuing it from a given 
center. Competition now lends its aid, and each publisher 
of syndicate matter vies with the other in getting the best 
writings from the best authors, and price becomes the 
smallest factor because the syndicate story pays for itself 
a hundredfold, with the result that we have better reading- 
matter for our boys and girls to-day than we have ever 
had; and that means a collective mental advance that over- 
balances the individual physical loss sustained by the intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices to accomplish this end. 

Real literature is now within the reach of the smallest 
paper in existence at a trivial cost. For $1 a newspaper can 
buy a whole-page story, well illustrated, attractively made 
up, and edited by able writers, not in manuscript form, but 
in the matrix or mold, proofs of which have been read and 

corrected, and only has to be cast into the plate for the 
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printing-press. This is one step in the advancement of 
newspaper-syndicate work — it is the literary step. 

Then the advertising matrix must be considered also. 
There was a recent order given for stereotyped matrices 
of an advertisement for a well-known commodity that 
called for one million “ mats.,” and, in addition to the 
“mats.,” two thousand casts in metal shell plates were 
ordered. 

There are fifty times as many more full-page syndicate 
“mats.” made in the United States as there are ordinary 
newspaper “ mats.” 

All the stereotype metal used in the great furnaces of 
modern newspapers is as an atom compared with the metal 
used in syndicating. It will be sufficient to grasp this when 
it is realized that there has just been completed in Chicago 
an immense structure covering twenty acres of floor-space, 
where two thousand “ mats.” and cuts are made daily and 
where stereotype metal is brought in in carload lots; and 
this concern is only one of thirty-two belonging to the same 
firm. Then realize that this is only one of twenty firms that 
form the sources of supply of the United States. 

Syndicate work, while carried on extensively by many 
of the larger newspapers, who in this way find it an 
easy and profitable proposition to secure the highest-priced 
writers and artists, really finds its greatest exponents in the 
plate-making shops of the country, and it is a pleasure to 
note that the very best quality of this work is being turned 
out by men who have had a long and practical training in 
newspaper production. A particularly notable case of this 
kind is a young man who years ago toiled at the pot and 
with the brush in Kansas City, then worked in every pos- 
sible plate-making process known to the trade, until now 
he heads a successful plate-making concern in New York 
and produces plates and “ mats.” par excellence. 

The example of Jack Stedman forcing his way to the 
front out of Newspaper Square and over the obstacles that 
naturally beset stereotypers in Park Row is worthy the 
attention of any ambitious youth of the trade. We speak 
of Stedman because he was not building with unlimited 
capital; but he had a capital worth more than money — he 
had ability, and it won, and always will win. 

How much easier is it for a master-mind like Rivett to 
produce and do when he has a great financial backing? 
There is a name that in the near future will be as well 
known in the stereotyping world as is R. Hoe & Company. 
Rivett is just beginning — wait and watch him — he is a 
producer, and within twelve ‘months’ time he will make 
many radical, if not startling, changes in syndicate plate- 
making. 

In the September issue, THE INLAND PRINTER told about 
the flong machine for making wet “ mats.” That machine 
is up, and probably a picture of it will be shown in an early 
issue. 

The latest development in matrix-making is by a well- 
known New York stereotyper, who has perfected a wet 
“ mat.” that requires no packing. For obvious reasons, he 
does not want to be known yet, but we have seen the matrix, 
and it works. Withal, that is no more wonderful than the 
first mention of the Autoplate. This statement probably 
will be doubted — that is to be expected — but we hope to 
be able to verify it in a short time. The introduction of a 
wet matrix into newspaper offices, as you realize, will mean 
the revolutionizing of newspaper production, if it can be 
made without packing, and it will supplant the dry “ mat.” 
— that means that it will annihilate time. 

“Making the Plates for a Modern Newspaper Perfect- 
ing Press —Its Control and Operation and Life,” will be 
our subject for January. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE London Daily Mirror says that, because of the war, 
no new wall-paper patterns will be issued during 1915, and 
that the price of all papers will be advanced ten per cent. 

THE Federation of Master Printers has appointed a 
committee to see what steps can be taken to secure for 
English color-printers the work heretofore done in Ger- 
many. 

THE London County Council has had a tablet placed on 
the house numbered 36, Craven street, Adelphi, W. C., 
commemorative of the fact that Benjamin Franklin once 
resided here. 

Mr. Tom TAYLOR, who entered the service of Tillotson 
& Co., Ltd., Bolton, as compositor fifty-six years ago and 
worked for them continuously ever since, retired recently, 
and only because of ill health. . 

THE Caxton Convalescent Home, at Limpsfield, Surrey, 
has been placed at the disposal of the War Office for sick 
and wounded troops, and arrangements have been made for 
the reception of patients from the printing and publishing 
trades. 

THE Glasgow corporation has appointed a committee 
to investigate and report upon the advisability of institut- 
ing a department to supply its stationery and do its own 
printing. The printing bill of the corporation for 1912 is 
said to have amounted to $125,000. 

In London the printing trade has supplied a fair enrol- 
ment of men in the army. At least one thousand composi- 
tors have answered the call. The Westminster Gazette 
estimates that at least four thousand recruits have come 
from the printing trades, and that of these more than half 
are trade-unionists. 

THE Printers’ Register comments upon the extrava- 
gance of the dailies using exaggerated poster-like head- 
ings, in view of the scarcity and higher price of news-paper. 
It is one of the things that old subscribers of the London 
Times regret, that there are now so many of these unneces- 
sarily bold lines, and with these such a free use of ten-point 
and even eleven-point faces. Reduction in these matters 
might give the reader more news, or save the newspaper 
owner much paper. 

THE great majority of British printing-offices are now 
running short time, some working only three days a week, 
as a result of the war. In most cases of short time, every 
effort is made to shut down for complete days, or, where 
this is not possible, to stand off men for whole days at a 
time. It is feared that unemployment may become yet more 
widespread, and the result be that many men will lose their 
aptitude for work and become permanently unemployable 

(in other words, become “ hobos ”). This gives the employ- 
ers’ as well as the employees’ organizations great concern, 
and much study is devoted to finding ways of alleviating 
the situation. 

A NUMBER of printers’ and bookbinders’ material manu- 
facturers and supply houses, which happen to have German 
names, are now compelled to advertise their non-allegiance 
to Germany, in the endeavor to counteract English preju- 
dice. Among these are the Ault & Wiborg ink concern, 
whose manager is now captain in the artillery, while its 
chemist is a Frenchman; Alfred Stiebel & Co., whose head 
has been a naturalized English subject for almost twenty- 
five years; Friedheim & Co., Ltd., whose head has been a 
resident of England thirty-five years and a naturalized citi- 
zen for twenty-two years; the Sigmund Ullman Company, 
inkmakers; and Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, paper-dealers, 
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all employers of English work-people. When people are so 
easily inflamed with hatred, it seems, despite Shakespeare, 
that the name of a flower does influence opinion regarding 
its smell. 

THE London Morning Post, under the title of “ The 
Vultures,” printed the following bitter criticism upon the 
British yellow press and its methods: 

“They sicken with false hope, 

They torture with false dread ; 

They interview the wounded, 
They photograph the dead. 

They manufacture victory, 
They improvise defeat, 

And they coin the tears of women 
Into pennies on the street.” 

FREDERIC WESSELHOEFT, the well-known proprietor of 
printers’ supply-houses in London, Nottingham, Manches- 
ter and Glasgow, because of the present British aversion 
to German names, finds it necessary to advertise that he 
“has been a British subject for a number of years” and 
has none but British work-people in his employ; also that 
all his plain type-faces are cast in England, while the 
largest selection of his fancy type-faces and tint-tone rules 
come from America. 

GERMANY. 

THE Berlin Press Association has appropriated 30,000 
marks ($7,140) to assist the families of such of its mem- 
bers as have been drawn into the army. 

GERMAN printing-trade journals now publish lists of 
those connected with the graphic arts who have fallen in 
battle, likewise of those who have been honored with the 
iron cross for heroism. 

OF the personnel of the great publishing house of Ull- 
stein & Co., Berlin, so far no fewer than 32 editors, 108 
counting-room and 200 technical employees, a total of 340 
men, have entered the army. 

A WAR correspondent reports that he saw a complete 
printing-press drawn up beside a road, and a morning edi- 
tion of the Deutsche Krieger-Zeitung being printed and 
distributed among the passing German soldiers. 

THE Zeitschrift fiir Deutschlands Buchdrucker in Sep- 
tember devoted two large quarto pages to a list of printing 
and publishing concerns which give pecuniary assistance to 
the families of their workmen who have joined the army. 

THE German government printing-office is proceeding 
with the erection of a new addition to its buildings in Kom- 
mandanten street, Berlin. The history of this institution 
began July 1, 1852, when it was established as the printing- 
office of the Prussian government. 

THE thoroughness of the German army organization is 
shown by the fact that the troops are accompanied by trav- 
eling printing-offices, which print all proclamations, requi- 
sitions, army orders, etc. Official photographers are also 
connected with the printing-offices. 

THE war does not stop the Berlin trades school. The 
classes of the graphic-arts section for the winter season 
began October 8, and instruction is given every Monday, 
Tuesday and Thursday evening from 7 to 9 o’clock, and on 
Sunday mornings from 8 to 12 o’clock. 

A WAR exposition succeeds the graphic-arts exposition 
at Leipsic, which closed October 18. It is held in the Alt- 
Heidelberg buildings on the exposition grounds, and com- 
prises a series of modern military exhibits, which naturally 
prove very interesting at the present time. 

THE publishers of the Neueste Nachrichten, of Danzig, 
have turned over for use as a hospital a new building 
erected for their printing-office. There are 160 beds on 
the first and second floors, the third-floor rooms being 
apportioned to the hospital attendants and nurses. 
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THE Strangers’ Guide to Dresden, a periodical now in 
its forty-third year, published to facilitate the city’s busi- 
ness from American tourists, has changed its name to the 
Dresden Herald, and announces its total independency of 
English interests. 

It is reported that a printer in an East Prussian town, 
fearful of danger from a possible Russian invasion, made 
a hurried departure from the place, but forgot in his haste 
to take with him the contents of his safe. His assistant, 
however, was not so forgetful, but got 5,000 marks out of 
the safe and also fled. After a long search he found his 
master at Danzig and handed the latter his money. Who 
says printers aren’t honest? 

AN official of the chamber of commerce of Metz recently 
received the following letter from the German government: 
“We note, from a communication before us, that your 
chamber of commerce uses writing-paper which carries a 
heading in both German and French. We forbid you here- 
with the further use of this paper, likewise the use of the 
French language in full or in part in the transactions of 
your chamber or in the reports of its proceedings, and in 
the communications emanating from it. The circles of our 
trade and industry have all mastered the German lan- 
guage; in so far as you fail in that accomplishment you 
are incompetent to be a member of a German chamber of 
commerce.” 

AT a meeting of paper purveyors, recently held in the 
Paper House at Berlin, there was discussed the custom of 
giving English and French names to papers produced by 
German mills. As causes for such a custom are given, first, 
the erroneous notion among users that foreign papers are 
better than home-made [just as the word “ imported ” has 
great fascination for Americans], and second, the need, in 
exporting papers, to fall in with the ideas and wants of 
foreign purchasers — thus, giving English names to papers 
exported to England, Spanish names for papers going to 
Spain, Swedish names for Swedish export, etc. One speaker 
truly said that every German sheet of paper bearing an 
English name or water-mark is an advertisement for 
England, whereas every such sheet should have a German 
designation and be a herald of German manufacture. The 
hope was expressed that as a result of the war the repre- 
hensible custom of obsequious and misleading marking 
would die out. 


FRANCE. 


THE Progrés de Lyon, a daily published in Lyons, has 
donated 1,000 francs to the local union’s relief fund, to be 
used for assisting the families of members who have joined 
the army. 

THE Parisian printers’ union has imposed a tax on all 
members earning more than 30 francs a week, to assist the 
wives and children of members who are in the army. The 
tax varies from five to fifteen per cent, according to the 
amount of the wages earned. 

THE printers’-union organ, La Typographie Francaise, 
justly complains because some employers have taken advan- 
tage of the war to lower wages (in one instance fifty per 
cent) and to increase the working time of their people. 
Such action is, to say the least, most unpatriotic and incon- 
siderate. 


EGYPT. 


THERE is great depression in the printing trade in 
Egypt, particularly at Cairo, mainly due to the influence 
of the war. The journal Les Pyramides has suspended 
publication, and the employees of the government printing- 
office have been put on short time. The Lega Tipografica 
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Internazionale, the printers’ trade union, is in a bad way 
and has had to pay to unemployed members, out of its slen- 
der funds, about $250 a week. Some of the Egyptian mas- 
ter printers are contemplating a return to the conditions 
which prevailed prior to 1905, when the minimum wage 
was forty per cent less than at present, the hours of work 
remaining the same. The employees think this is going too 
far, though many seem to be resigned to being docked one- 
third of their meager pay, so long as the staffs are kept 
intact, thus avoiding any actual unemployment. 


AUSTRIA. 


STATISTICS issued by the Austrian typographical union 
show that up to September 14, out of 10,410 members in 
eight crownlands, 1,886 joined the army and 1,648 were 
without employment. 

THE publisher (Eckart von Schumacher) of the Nach- 
richten, at Innsbruck, has donated 10,000 crowns ($2,050) 
to the Red Cross Society, since he is unable, because of ill 
health, to go to the front to battle for his country. 


SWEDEN. 


THE Swedish Master Printers’ Association and its local 
branches in Stockholm, Géteburg and Malm6, through cir- 
culars and advertisements, announce that all Swedish 
printers find it necessary to make a general advance in the 
prices of their products, because of increases in the cost of 
material and labor, in some cases as much as twenty-five 
per cent. 

AUSTRALIA. 

THE work-week of the male employees in the govern- 
ment printing-office at Sydney, New South Wales, has been 
reduced to forty-three and a half hours. 


ITALY. 


THE printers’ union announces the suspension of the 
“viaticum ” (relief for traveling workmen), in the case 
of foreign printers journeying in Italy. 





IMPORTANT ACTIONS TAKEN BY NEW YORK 
MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
New York Master Printers’ Association, held on Thursday, 
November 5, 1914, the two following matters of interest to 
all members were passed upon: 

1. Whereas, certain men representing themselves as 
printing salesmen have earned and deserve a bad reputa- 
tion from the methods employed in placing work with 
houses with which they had become connected, and from 
which they had consequently been discharged, the members 
are warned against the employment without investigation 
of salesmen of this type and are urged to investigate very 
carefully any applicant for a position of this kind. A let- 
ter to the business office of the New York Master Printers’ 
Association will ‘bring information showing whether the 
applicant written about is one of these men of whom com- 
plaints have been received of dishonest dealing and conse- 
quent discharge. 

2. The Special Committee meeting a like committee 
from the Paper Dealers’ Association, recommends on its 
own behalf and on that of the latter committee that all 
printers sending to paper jobbers for samples of and esti- 
mates on paper do so on their own printed stationery, to 
the end that the paper jobber may be in a position to pro- 
tect the printer against those who are not legitimately 
entitled to purchase paper getting prices which are after- 
ward used to the disadvantage of the printer himself. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING 





BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Steel Instead of Copper Half-Tones.. 


J. W. Murphy, Boston, asks: “ Why can we not have 
steel half-tones as well as copper ones? The reason I ask 
is, I have some long runs on program covers where I have 
to keep substituting electrotypes, which do not wear very 
well, while if I had steel plates I could get away with the 
run. Engravers tell me that half-tones can not be made 
in steel. Is that so? I am an old steel-die printer, and 
since the power press came into our business I value the 
wearing qualities of a steel die more than ever.” 

Answer.— Steel half-tones could be made if they were 
absolutely necessary in any printing proposition. There 
are several reasons why they are not already in use. The 
first is that the steel plate costs double that of copper. Then 
it should be etched while soft and hardened afterward, a 
further expense. Again, the etching fluid best for steel is 
far more expensive than that used on copper, and, lastly, 
the etched dot is not as smooth, nor is the whole effect as 
soft as that on copper. You may be able to avoid using up 
so many electrotypes if you will have your relief-plate 
half-tones steel-faced. It is astonishing how much that 
film of iron, scarcely thicker than a soap bubble, will add 
to the wearing properties of a copper plate. This is well 
shown in the steel-faced intaglio plates. It is not generally 
known that dies can be made in copper and steel-faced so 
they will stand well the wear of the steel-die press. 


‘Business as Usual.”’ 


English photoengraving firms adopted the slogan, “ Busi- 
ness as Usual,” at the outbreak of the war, though they 
have since discovered that some most unusual incidents 
have developed in business on account of the war. The first 
thing was that the perchlorid of iron for etching, and the 
carbons used in their electric lamps, had been supplied 
almost exclusively from Germany and Austria, together 
with many other necessary chemicals. Then a boycott was 
begun on German and Austrian workmen. One firm adver- 
tised like this: ‘“ Our Engraving Company is entirely Brit- 
ish. Among its Directorate, its shareholders, and its entire 
staff there is no foreigner. It is Business as Usual with 
us, and we shall be glad to learn that we may send a repre- 
sentative to give you any information or to take your orders, 
if you will favor us with them.” One of the amusing inci- 
dents was the trouble the oldest engraver in London, Carl 
Hentschel, got into on account of his name. He was obliged 
to protect himself by the publication of the following state- 
ment: “To the Editor: Sir,— As a loyal British subject, 
unfortunately bearing a foreign name, may I claim the 
courtesy of your valuable columns to state emphatically 
that I never was a German. My father was a Russian and 
a naturalized American citizen. I was brought up in Lon- 


don and have spent thirty-seven years of my business life 
in Fleet street, where my connection with illustrated jour- 
nalism as a pioneer of process and color engraving is pretty 
well known. Am a freeman of the City of London, and 
have had the honor, for the past thirteen years, of repre- 
senting the newspaper and printing interests in the ward 
of Farringdon in the Court of Common Council. Yours 
obediently, Carl Hentschel.” Later, a meeting of the Carl 
Hentschel, Ltd., shareholders was called, when the chair- 
man said that many of their customers thought the com- 
pany was a German one and refused to do business with 
it, while it was found impossible to secure new business, 
so it was proposed to change the name to the Knight’s 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd. After a stormy meeting it 
was decided not to surrender the German name of Carl 
Hentschel. 


Cold Enamel Process for Zinc. 


As is well known, the heating of a zinc plate to “ burn 
in” or carbonize the enamel acid resist destroys the nature 
of the zine by rendering it soft. On newspapers, where 
zine engravings are only used to take a matrix from for 
stereotyping, it does not make any difference whether the 
zine is soft or not, while soft zinc would wear out during a 
long printing run. To obviate all this, a cold enamel proc- 
ess is desirable — that is, a process which does not require 
that the enamel be burned in. Here is a cold-enamel method 
suggested in Process Work: 

Clean the zinc in the usual way and dry it thoroughly. 
Prepare a solution of the best shellac in methylated spirit, 
and filter. Warm the clean zine plate and flow over with 
the shellac solution and dry. Now coat the shellac-surfaced 
zine plate with bichromated fish-glue solution as usually 
used. Expose, develop, dye, and dry. Have a dish ready 
containing methylated spirit— which must be free from 
water — into which place the exposed plate. The enamel 
will prevent the spirit dissolving the shellac coating, but 
the spirit will dissolve the shellac in the places where the 
enamel has been washed away, leaving the metal bare. 
After this the enamel can be scrubbed off and the protect- 
ing image will be shellac instead of enamel, when the zinc 
will not require extra heating, as there will be no enamel 
to burn in. 


Enamel Solution by Hydrometer Test. 


As we know, the liquid glue purchased for making 
enamel solution varies in its viscosity, or thickness, in 
different lots, and loses in fluidity by evaporation the longer 
it is kept. A writer in the Process Monthly makes the 
good suggestion that the solution be made up by hydrom- 
eter measurement, just as we do a silver bath, only that 
a heavy liquid Beaumé hydrometer be used. He says to 
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keep a stock solution of bichromate of ammonia 48 grains 
to the ounce, or a ten-per-cent solution. To make up an 
enamel solution just take 10 ounces of liquid glue and 5 
ounces of the bichromate solution, mix well and then add 
water to this mixture of glue and the bichromate solution 
until it registers, when well mixed, 11 on the hydrometer. 
To every 10 ounces of enamel solution add 5 drops of .880 
ammonia. Provided a perfect negative is used no other 
ingredients are necessary. The portion of white light that 
acts on the sensitive enamel film is principally ultra violet. 
A strong solution of bichromate of ammonia stops the ultra 
violet rays, thus preventing the light passing completely 
through the film, which is necessary to make the enamel 
hold fast to the metal. Hence he does not advise a stronger 
bichromate solution than the one given. Chromic acid is 
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there is a pamphlet advertising the “ Intagliotype & Graph- 
otype Engraving Company,” of New York, which started 
in business with a capital of $1,000,000, divided into 200,000 
shares at $5 each. You see, engraving companies were not 
selfish, even in those old days. They were willing to let 
the public share in the stock. The engravers’ unselfishness 
is more evident to-day, for they insist on the public sharing 
in their profits. To learn just how they do this, write to 
George Benedict, Chicago. This graphotype process is the 
earliest relief process the writer heard of. Captain Russell 
had been experimenting with it on Frank Leslie’s about 
1874. The method was something like this: A steel plate 
was covered with prepared chalk and then submitted to 
hydraulic pressure. The chalk became so hard that a pen- 
cil sketch could be made upon its surface. The drawing 





THE TOILER’S GREATEST ENEMY. 


From a newspaper cartoon by John B. Woodruff, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


sometimes added to the enamel to make it hold to the metal, 
but the chromic acid is inclined to give a scum which is very 
difficult to detect and remove, thus giving more trouble 
than cure. 


Graphotype Engraving Company, New York, 1864. 


This is the season when amateur lecturers are prepar- 
ing their “talks ” before the “ Graphic Arts Coterie” of 
their locality, and this department is called upon to supply 
information, by return mail, without even a return postage- 
stamp for the reply. Here is a sample query from Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts: “I have been assigned to write a 
paper on the fascinating subject of ‘ Process Engraving,’ 
and I know you are just the one to help me. I should like 
to know when the first process-engraving company started 
business in the United States,” etc. 

Answer.— There is only space here to reply to your first 
question, and that one is chosen because it may be of gen- 
eral interest: In the American Type Founders’ Typograph- 
ical Museum and Library, at Communipaw, New Jersey, 


was made on the chalk, possibly with a mixture of india 
ink and sodium silicate. The medium used was a secret. 
When this dried, the chalk was treated with a stiff brush, 
which removed the chalk except where the lines of the draw- 
ing were. This relief chalk engraving was then sprayed 
with a shellac varnish, a mold taken in plaster of Paris, 
from which a printing-plate was cast in stereotype metal. 


Wood Alcohol and Its Dangers. 


Processworkers have a menace to health in wood alco- 
hol that they are not sufficiently informed about. The editor 
of this department has noticed the cases of half-tone fin- 
ishers who were suffering with their eyes and with their 
lungs, and found that they were using wood alcohol in the 
mixture with which they cleaned off half-tones, several 
times, during the operation of finishing. It is well known 
that the drinking of wood alcohol is fatal, but it should be 
equally well known that the fumes of wood alcohol are ter- 
ribly injurious to the eyes and deadly when inhaled into 
the lungs. Already one hundred cases of blindness are 
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reported as caused by wood alcohol, while many cases of 
diseases of the stomach, heart and kidneys have been traced 
to prolonged or oft-repeated inhalation of small quantities 
of wood alcohol. There is another refined product called 
Columbian spirit, which is even more dangerous than wood 
alcohol, for it has no odor. The New York Board of Health 
has been seeking legislation to have the poison label put on 
wood-alcohol preparations, but have been opposed by per- 
fumery manufacturers. No wood alcohol should be allowed 
in a photoengraving plant. When a cheap alcohol must be 
used, then buy denatured alcohol, which has but ten per 
eent of wood alcohol and one-half per cent of benzin to 
denature it. It can be purchased for 50 cents a gallon, 
while wood alcohol costs 60 cents a gallon. 


Collotype as an Addition to an Engraving Plant. 

Process Work says that in opening a collotype depart- 
ment the first consideration is to place the printing-room so 
that it will be sheltered from the summer’s heat and the 
winter’s cold. It should be heated by a hot-water system, 
so that the temperature will never vary much from 60 
degrees Fahrenheit. The copy should be P. O. P. prints, 
well worked up, and the negatives must be well retouched 
and all of the same printing density. The sheet of nega- 
tives is put in a large printing-frame with the collotype 
plate and exposed, after which the collotype plate is washed 
out in a tank of running water. After the bichromate is 
thoroughly washed out, the plate is stood on edge to dry, 
and is ready the next day for printing. The operations are 
simple and the materials used are not expensive, namely, 
plate glass and gelatin. The fitting up of the drying ovens 
for making the plates is important. In fact, if these are 
properly made and the pressroom well placed, success then 
depends only on the workmen. A few hints on the commer- 
cial side may be useful: It is not well to start in too small 
a way. To employ a man to make his own plates and be 
pressman besides is not practical. The man’s attention is 
divided between the two phases of the process, his work 
suffers, and the output is not sufficient for the labor. One 
platemaker can make plates enough for six presses. The 
press of most convenient size is one taking a plate 21 by 31 
inches. Such a press takes a floor-space of about 6 by 15 
feet. A fair average of good-class work for a day is a little 
over 500 runs. 


Positive from a Negative on Zinc. 

“ Lithographer,” Chicago, writes: “Will you kindly 
inform me how to make a photo-print direct from trans- 
parent-paper drawing, and also to reverse the drawing on 
zine; the transparent-paper drawing to take the place of 
a glass positive. I am a litho transferrer, and I am making 
prints on zine from paper negatives, but they do not come 
out as sharp as a direct print from a tracing drawing, pro- 
vided I could reverse the drawing on the zinc from a nega- 
tive to a positive. 

Answer.— Your letter gives one to understand that you 
are now making paper negatives from transparent-paper 
drawings, and that you are sensitizing zinc plates and 
printing on the sensitized zinc, then inking up and devel- 
oping as is customary in making a line print on zinc. The 
result is not as satisfactory as if you made a print direct 
from the transparent-paper drawing on the zinc, only the 
result will be a negative image on the zinc instead of a 
positive. Now, you want to know how to change this nega- 
tive image on zine to a positive. Thousands of process- 
workers before you have wanted to know how to do this 
very thing. The writer has given many months of experi- 
ment to the problem and would suggest this as the simplest 
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method: When you get your negative print from the trac- 
ing developed in ink, dry the plate and flow with a thin 
shellac varnish. When the latter is dry, which takes only 
a few moments, flow the shellac coating with good quality 
turpentine. Let it soak for a few minutes and begin devel- 
oping with a wad of cotton, rubbing rather hard, when it 
will be found that the shellac will come away from the zine 
wherever the ink underlies it, leaving a positive image on 
the zinc in shellac which can be etched and inked up litho- 
graphically. 


Half-Tones from Photographs on Rough Paper. 


J. W. B., San Francisco, writes: ‘ I have received many 
valuable tips from you, but there is one point I am sure 
would interest others besides myself, and that is: How 
can we get as good half-tones from a rough-surfaced bro- 
mid print as we can from a glossy bromid, say on velox 
or similar paper? There is no use telling a customer that 
you can not make a good half-tone from a photograph — 
he oftentimes has no other, and it is up to you to engrave 
from any copy he produces. Now, I am told they have some 
way in the East whereby they produce just as good half- 
tones from rough photos as they do from smooth ones. If 
you know about it, please give us the ‘ dope.’ ” 

Answer.— It is customary to smear the surface of mat- 
surfaced bromid prints with glycerin before making a half- 
tone negative from them. The glycerin should, of course, 
be applied sparingly until it gives the print the appear- 
ance of being wet. Later, the glycerin can be removed 
completely from the print by rubbing with dry cotton, which 
absorbs it. If the bromid print is unmounted, you might 
try this plan: Puta perfectly clean sheet of polished crys- 
tal plate glass in a printing-frame. Wet the bromid print 
and lay it face down on the glass. Place a sheet of soft- 
rubber blanket over the back of the print and put pressure 
on behind it. Now make the half-tone, taking care that 
there are no reflections from the plate glass, and you will 
find that the roughness of the surface of the paper will not 
be reproduced in the half-tone. The photograph can be 
dried later without injury. 


Brief Replies to a Few Correspondents. 


“Salesman,” New York: A duograph consists of two 
half-tone plates made from the same copy at different 
screen angles. “ Duotone” is a proprietary term and 
shouid not be applied commonly to printing-plates. 

H. L. K., New Toronto, Canada: For color-separation 
negatives for the offset press some operators use dry plates 
and others emulsion. It depends on which method of work- 
ing they are more familiar with. 

“ Engraver,” Baltimore: To get the best electrotypes 
from vignetted half-tones you should rout only a “ gut- 
ter ” about one-fourth of an inch wide around the vignetted 
edges of the half-tone and leave the “ dead ” copper on the 
plate to act as “ bearers ” during the molding. Half-tones 
should be unmounted when molded. 

F. U., New York: There is no book on wax engraving. 
In fact, if you have no more of this engraving to do than 
your letter indicates, you will save much money by having 
it done by those at present in the business, several of whom 
you will find in New York. 

“ Electrotyper,” Providence, Rhode Island: The best 
solution for you to use to remove the old, dried ink from 
half-tones would be a mixture of either turpentine and 
methylated alcohol or benzin and alcohol. Use a fine, 
stiff brush after the solution has been allowed to act on the 
dried ink for a while. 
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KANSAS CITY PAPER-HOUSES AND PRINTERS TAKE 
PART IN CELEBRATING THE OPENING 
OF NEW UNION STATION. 


The opening of the new union passenger station at 
Kansas City on November 1 was the cause of great cele- 
bration among the various business interests of the city, 
the paper-houses and printers doing their full share of the 
celebrating. The two days previous to the formal opening 
of the station to traffic were given over to great prepara- 
tions and celebrations, with parades, banquets and fire- 
works, hundreds of thousands of people being on the streets 
down-town and around the station. 

The parade of Friday morning consisted of more than 
one hundred floats and was confined to manufacturers 
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posters issued for the Kansas City Southern in advertising 
the opening of the station. The Capper Engraving Com- 
pany and the Smith-Grieves Typesetting Company were 
others of the allied arts represented. 

The new station is said by architects to be the last word 
in station-building, and second to none in the world in 
capacity for rapid and complete public service. Jarvis 
Hunt, of Chicago, was the architect. The station has been 
four years in course of construction by the railroads, 
$6,000,000 being spent on the building, and $44,000,000 on 
the terminals. It is used by thirty-two trunk and subordi- 
nate lines, and 260 trains go in and out daily. 

The building is of Bedford stone, with granite trim- 
mings on the face, and bush-hammered concrete in less 











NEW UNION PASSENGER STATION, KANSAS CITY. 
Drawing and plate by Teachenor-Bartberger Engraving Co., Kansas City. 


whose products are made in Kansas City. The Berkowitz 
Envelope Company had a unique float on which the face 
of an envelope was represented bearing the company’s 
address; in the stamp corner was an orifice through which 
a real girl’s face appeared, representing the picture on the 
stamp. The Western Envelope Company showed a small 
house shingled with envelopes of various colors to repre- 
sent the sides, roof and gables. 

The Pearson Paper Box Company had a big truck in the 
parade bearing samples of its products. 

The Vulcanite Roofing Paper Company showed a house 
made of Vulcanite roofing paper. The Hydrozo Waterproof- 
ing Company had a truck bearing an exhibit of the articles 
to which its product is applicable. 

The Lechtman Printing Company, which also makes 
paper boxes, had perhaps one of the most striking floats; 
there was pictured a railroad train, with the inscription, 
“ Eighty-six carloads of catalogues from Kansas City to 
New York, shipped by Lechtman Printing Company,” and 
the additional information that 4,000,000 pounds of paper 
had been used in the manufacture of the catalogue referred 
to, which was for a New York firm. 

On the Ackerman-Quigley Lithographing Company’s 
float was a billboard bearing one of the twenty-four-sheet 


important places. The main building is 510 feet long by 
150 feet wide. The waiting-room wing is 410 feet long 
by 165 feet wide. The Grand Lobby is 230 by 100 feet, and 
90 feet high, and about this room are all of the facilities 
required by the public in the preparation for a journey. 
The half-tone from which the accompanying picture of 
the station was printed was made by the Teachenor-Bart- 
berger Engraving Company, of Kansas City, from an orig- 
inal drawing, also made by the company. As a matter of 
civic pride, the company, at great expense, prepared the 
original drawing and from it a half-tone plate, 75 by 14% 
inches in size, from which copies suitable for framing were 
printed and distributed. The entire work of the drawing 
and engraving reflects great credit upon the Teachenor- 
Bartberger Engraving Company, of which R. B. Teachenor 
is president; E. G. Bartberger, vice-president and treas- 
urer; Roger Cunningham, secretary, and L. E. Holland, 
superintendent. 


“BIG I, LITTLE YOU.” . 
Indignant Politician — Why didn’t you print all of my 
speech? 
Country Editor — Well, to tell the truth, boss, we ran 
clean out of capital I’s.— Winnipeg Saturday Post. 
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THE CUNEIFORMS. 


BY WALLACE RICE. 


EE SEEA ERNARD SHAW says, wittily, ‘“ The only 
lesson history teaches us is that history 
teaches us nothing.” Like many witty 
statements, this is at best no more than 
half a truth; and to any person inter- 
ested in the alphabet we so constantly and 
inevitably use, it is not a truth at all. Yet 
to the ordinary school child learning the 

» phabet is so dull and seemingly unreasonable a task that 

i achers in general have in many cases actually given it 

, as a study and trust to chance to have the children 
irn it. The result is that boys and girls whose instruc- 

i on has been left to chance are sometimes unable to look 

words in a dictionary or to arrange files alphabetically 

\ nen they go out into the world to work, merely because 

ey were never taught the order of the twenty-six letters 
on which not only our English literature, but most of 

: American business depends. 

But history has for those interested in the origins of 
ings so great a fascination that it is strange the teachers 
ive not found it out and used it to make the learning of 
e letters something more than a stupid task of memoriza- 
mn. Any study of the past, carried on intelligently, will 

ke the student back to ancient Egypt and its thousands 

years of human life, open up vast possibilities for 

,1man sympathy and comprehension, and leave him wise 
vith the wisdom of many generations of men. If history 
is dull, too, as so many have found their letters to be, it 
is only because it has not been humanized; in this case 
ecause the events recorded are so seemingly distant in 
time and so far away in space that nothing which hap- 
pened then and there can be of any possible consequence 
to us here and now. 

Given to the teacher the knowledge that the letters in 
every-day use among us were once the sacred, heaven-born 
signs of the wise old priests that worshiped in those mar- 
velous temples along the Nile, how interest both in the 
signs themselves and in the history they embody must be 
stimulated! Travelers in Egypt to-day discover that a few 
days’ study suffices for the learning of this father of all 
the alphabets, and take profound pleasure in being able 
themselves to decipher the names and titles of the kings 
and princes of four thousand years ago. And what Ameri- 
can school child who has been taught to see in the letter M 
the ears and beak of Mulak, the owi that still spells the 
letter M to these travelers, but finds the alphabet anything 
but dull and stupid? What teachers and pupils alike have 
to learn is the value of correlated as distinguished from 
isolated interest in human knowledge. 

Once the interest in the one great alphabet of civiliza- 
tion is excited, it will be found great enough to carry with 
it interest in another great alphabet, but in this case an 
alphabet that failed rather than one that succeeded. This 
will carry the pursuit of knowledge from the Nile valley 
to the other great valley, that of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
where human history has its other longest span. At one 
bound we are taken from the land of Goshen and of the 
Pharaohs, where Moses was found among the bulrushes 
and where Joseph was tempted by Potiphar’s wife, to those 
dim and possibly more ancient cities that are mentioned in 
the Bible in connection with Nimrod, the mighty hunter, 
before the Lord as “ Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and 
Culneh, in the land of Shinar. Out of that land,” the tale 
in Genesis runs on, “went forth Asshur, and builded 
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Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Caleh, and Resen, 
between Nineveh and Caleh: the same is a great city.” 
From the builders of the Pyramids and carvers of the 
Sphinx we turn to those who sought to erect the tower of 
Babel, and from the hieroglyphic writings which gave us 
our own letters, to those wedge-shaped or cuneiform sym- 
bols which have perpetuated the other great civilization of 
remote antiquity. 

Egypt, in spite of foreign conquests, such as that of 
the Shepherd Kings of Syria, remains from the dawn of 
history into the living present as one country and people, 
with one history continuing on from the very beginnings 
of all human annals. Assyrians and Greeks, Romans and 
Arabs, French and English, all may sweep over the land, 
but it is still the land of Egypt, and its people may still 
trace an unbroken descent from a period inconceivably 
remote. But in Mesopotamia, the land between the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, there were successive waves of 
peoples, divergent in race, customs, religion and speech, 
who attained imperial rank and passed away, one after 
another, until to-day the country that once supported 
millions of folk in luxury is practically depopulated. The 
valley of the Nile still thrives and is still the goal of thou- 
sands of travelers every year; the valley of the rivers of 
Paradise is sought only by students of the past, the Assyri- 
ologists who are recreating for us a series of civilizations 
which have utterly perished, and with them the curious 
alphabet, or succession of alphabets, that failed. 

History dawns upon Asia through a primitive people, 
the Accadians, who spoke an agglutinative language, of 
which Turkish is a modern example, and belonged to the 
Turanian race, as do the Turks, Hungarians, and Finns 
to-day. While they were still dwellers in the mountains of 
Western Asia, before their descent upon the alluvial plain 
where their subsequent history was to be worked out, they 
had invented a system of ideographic characters, like the 
Chinese, and had even progressed to the second stage, 
where some of their symbols for writing had a syllabic or 
semiphonetic value, in addition to its ideographic. Their 
first writing was upon a vegetable substance related to 
the Egyptian papyrus, called likhusi, and consisted of lines 
and curves founded upon resemblance to natural objects, 
precisely as the Chinese symbols are traced back to earlier 
pictures of things. But their new home in the river valleys 
abounded in a soft clay, which not only gave them their 
building material and architecture founded upon brick 
construction, but also the material upon which they made 
their written records by impressing their characters with 
a stylus upon the clay, which could afterward be baked 
to form a permanent memorial—a memorial so perma- 
nent that great ancient libraries have been dug out of the 
huge and shapeless mounds which mark the site of their 
ancient cities, and are now in process of being deciphered, 
while diplomatic correspondence between the monarchs of 
Assyria and the Pharaohs of Egypt written upon such 
tablets have been found within comparatively few years 
near the spot which was once ancient Thebes, and have 
given our Egyptologists a chapter as accurate as it is 
brilliant for the writing of their histories. 

Adapting their characters to the material, the ancient 
Accadians turned the curves of an earlier day into such 
straight lines as can be most readily and distinctly made 
upon clay with a metal point or edge. This instrument 
was wedge-shaped, often with a cleft in the thicker end, 
which gave the descriptive name of arrow-headed to the 
writing; cuneiform, from the Latin words cuneus, a wedge, 
and forma, shape, is the adjective and noun most in use. 
It will be seen, even without experimentation, that the 
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most convenient way to represent the circle, which stood 
for the idea of sun or day in old Accadian, as it did in 
old Chinese, and still does in our own almanacs and astro- 
nomical tables, is by means of connected straight lines 
tending to squareness; the Chinese, using an ink-charged 
brush, reached a somewhat similar result. 

Many of these complicated characters have been traced 
back to their original pictures. The great city of Nineveh 
was said traditionally to have been at first a hamlet made 
up of the hovels of fishermen along the river. The ideo- 
gram shows a group of four wedges arranged in pairs, 
followed by a larger arrow-head pointing to the left, the 
whole enclosed in three larger wedges forming the three 
sides of a parallelogram, the fourth side of which has two 
other long wedges, as if for an entrance. The older form 
of this symbol shows it to be a combination of two pictures, 
that for a fish being enclosed in that for a house, and the 
first syllable of the city’s name, Nin, actually means a fish, 
as Nun did in Phenician, which thus named one of its 
alphabetic characters, our modern N. 

In similar fashion four intersecting lines making a 
graphic representation of a star were first used as the 
ideograph for that natural and, with the Accadians, that 
sacred object. It was first pictured in cuneiform by eight 
intersecting wedges, then by two placed crosswise, and 
the addition of a single wedge before this gave the symbol 
for god. An ear of corn, at first a series of V-shaped 
lines overlapping one another, came to be four wedges 
placed two and two, and stood for the collective idea of 
corn or grain. The picture of the ground plan of a 
sheepfold, two crossed lines within a square, was shown 
by two crossed wedges within four others arranged four- 
square, and was the sign for sheep. Instances might be 
multiplied, but enough has been said to show that in this 
instance, as in all others known in alphabetical history, 
the lapse of time suffices with an intelligent people to turn 
earlier pictures into conventional symbols which could not 
be said to bear any suggested resemblance to the original 
ebject had not transitional forms survived to prove a 
gradual evolution. In this, as in every field of human 
endeavor, man does not proceed by sudden leaps and 
bounds, but by a slow and generally tedious process, 
holding fast to what he has, letting go of it with difficulty 
even when something easier and simpler is shown him, as 
if with full memory of the labor taken to make every 
change, and yet surely, if slowly, winning to something 
better in the end. 

These most ancient records in the land which came to 
be Babylonia and then Assyria carry history back almost 
as far as in the valley of the Nile. The Accadians, first 
settlers though they were, achieved the first step toward 
a syllabary, with all the cumbersome apparatus of actual 
ideograms and determinatives retained to assist in the 
interpretation of syllabic characters, just as in ancient 
Egypt. Beyond this, three thousand years before Christ, 
they did not advance. But they were surrounded by 
Semitic peoples, closely akin to the Hebrews, who spoke 
a language differing in almost every respect. When the 
ancient Babylonians swept down upon the older Accadian 
population they found in the primitive characters, ideo- 
graphic and syllabic, the materials for a closer syllabism, 
which would have gone further, in al) probability, if 
religious conservatism had not interfered to hold them 
back. By the year 2000 B. C. the Babylonian cuneiforms 
were essentially syllabic. 

The process can best be illustrated by concrete examples. 
The Accadian name of star was ana. The religion being 
planetary worship, ana also meant god, and the ideograph 
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for star became the determinative used before the names 
of the gods. Ana, shortened to an, eventually used the 
ideogram for the syllabic an, and the Accadian word, 
meaningless in Babylonian, had that phonetic value in the 
newer language. But the comparatively simple Accadian 
grew cumbrously complex in the process, and the Assyrians 
found themselves with thousands of signs, and in an even 
worse case than the Egyptians while undergoing a similar 
evolution. 

In the eighth century before the Christian era the 
Proto-Medic tribes neighboring upon the Babylonians, who 
spoke a wholly different language, succeeded in reducing 
all the clutter of homophones, determinatives, ideograms, 
polyphones and variants to a simple system of ninety-six 
syllabie signs, which answered to all the needs of a simpler 
speech. In the same century the Phenician alphabet made 
its way into the Mesopotamian valley, through the Assyrian 
conquest of the country, and its simplicity at once raised 
it to a commanding position. In the reliefs of that and 
the subsequent periods two scribes are shown, one with 
the old clay tablet and style, the other with writing ma- 
terials such as are still used in the East, to indicate the 
new and better process. 

The conquest of Assyria by the Persians in the middle 
of the seventh century before our era introduced an Arian 
race into Babylonian territory for the first time. Just as 
the Greeks had taken the consonantal alphabet of the 
Phenicians, who had simplified the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
so the Persians of the same great racial stock as the 
Greeks took the letters of the Assyrians, who were racially 
akin to the Phenicians, and had done something to make 
the Accadian signary responsive to their needs, and made 
them practical in something of the modern sense. They 
held to the use of the cuneiform, admirably designed as it 
was for rock inscriptions, but they reduced the complicated 
syllabary of the Assyrians to thirty-six letters, several of 
which appear to have been derived from the Proto-Medic 
characters. 

But here again there were survivals of the syllabary, 
which forced the use of eleven quite unnecessary signs. At 
best these were purely alphabetic, but several of the con- 
sonants suffered a change of form before the different 
vowels, much as if English were to have a different sign 
for H before each vowel, because that sound is made in 
as many different arrangements of the vocal organs. In 
addition to these several ideographs were retained. But 
how great an advance the new symbols were upon their 
two predecessors may be seen in the great inscription done 
by order of Darius at Behistun, in three sorts of cuneiform, 
in which the Semitic requires not less than half a thousand 
characters, the Proto-Medic ninety-six syllabic signs and 
seven ideograms, while the Persian is contained in four 
ideograms and thirty-six letters. 

But the cuneiform characters could not withstand com- 
petition with the Aramean offshoot of the Phenician 
alphabet, which had become the language of trade and 
commerce throughout the East after the downfall of the 
great merchants of Tyre and Sidon. Occupying the trade 
route between Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean littoral, 
the interchange of the products of Egypt and Assyria 
necessarily passed through their hands, and their twenty- 
two letters, directly derived from those of Phenicia, soon 
supplanted all others, and held their place unchallenged 
until the conquests of Alexander the Great brought the 
Greek alphabet as a successful rival. 





HicH aims form high characters, and great objects 
bring out great minds.— Tyron Edwards. 
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WE INVITE YOU TO 
ATTEND OUR 
_ , é ‘ , 
oliday Opening 
WHICH STARTS 


Tuesday, December 5 


AND PROMISE FAITHFULLY 
TO PLACE BEFORE YOU 
THE FINEST LINE 
OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
GIFT ARTICLES 
YOU HAVE EVER SEEN. 


YE ODDE SHOPPE 
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Green Turtle Soup 
Celery Olives 


Baked Whitefish 
Cucumber Salad 


Potato Salad 


Prime Roast Beef 





Green Peas Sweet Corn 
Roast Turkey, Oyster Dressing 


Cranberry Sauce 


Plum Pudding, Brandy Sauce 


Mince Pie 


Assorted Cake 


Fruit Cheese Nuts 


Raspberry Sherbet 
Madeira Champagne 


Cafe Noir Cigars 
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Halstead M. F. 
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December 25 
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yw textending pou mp 


3 hearty good wishes 
——for Christmas and 
the JQew Bear J wish also 
to let pou know of a change 
in mp business location 
from the Bank Building 
to larger and more up-to- 
Date quatters at 36 Dread 
Avenue, Lawrence, to take 
effect Januarp first. Che 
change will afford better 
accommodation of patrons 
who can, as in past pears, 
rest assured that they will 
receive prompt, pleasing 
and courteous treatment 
with the best of workman: 
ship. << << Tdiben the new 
season begins J will bave 
with me Clair Par, late of 
aris, who will superin- 
tend the cutting of all our 

spring garments, 


ERNEST L. OZIAS 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
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atone rere 
Glory to God in the Dighest 


& Xercises 


Given by the 


Central Presbyterian Church 














‘Sunday, December 27, 1914 


Eight o'clock p. m. 
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A HEARTY INVITATION IS EXTENDED YOU 
TO-ATEEND THE 


‘Iunual C pristmas Clive Dtnner 
at LITTLE BOHEMIA 




















INVITATION CARD 





J am sending pou 
mp sincerest and best wishes fora 
Verp Werry Christmas, 
and trust that there map be manp 
jopous returns of the 
happy time 
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JOB COMPOSITION ~ 

















BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


n this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous 1 These di and 1 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fund tal principles—the basis of all art expression. 


By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 











Essentials to Holiday Printing. 
T this season of the year the thoughts 
\,| of the ardent compositor turn joy- 
et fully to the execution of holiday 


"| that it gives him, perhaps, his 

best opportunity for demonstrating 

artistic ability and appreciation of 

the beautiful. The very spirit of 

the holiday season prompts decora- 
| tion, and the compositor whose pulse 
does not quicken upon being handed copy for a holi- 
day announcement, with 
instructions to “get up 
something pretty,” is sadly 
in need of ginger. The 
spirit of decoration is 
aptly expressed in the 
Christmas tree, gaily be- 
decked with glittering tin- 
sel and baubles; and shop 
windows, on the trim of 
which extra care and ex- 
pense is manifest, also 








have made the holly and mistletoe essential to a 
proper celebration of the occasion. Red represents 
the berries, and green the leaves of the holly in its 
natural state. These colors have further significance 
in the fact that red proclaims passion, joy and love, 
and the green is suggestive of the Christmas tree. 
On Christmas programs and work of an ecclesiastical 
nature, red-orange and black inks are preferable. 
Even the white stock has distinctive claims for use 
in that it is the very essence of purity and symbolizes 
all that is good and divine — important considera- 
tions in celebrating the birthday of our Savior. 

The earliest printing was of a religious nature, 
and the style of arrange- 
ment characteristic of 
that work has become the 
accepted motif for modern 
holiday printing. Features 
in that work were rubri- 
cated uncial initial letters, 
gothic lettering, and lav- 
ish, yet consistent, use of 
rules. Maltese crosses 
were used here and there 
to fill short lines, and else- 





testify to the same effect. 


where in the work simply 








In harmony with this sea- 
son of best wishes and 
good cheer, printing should 











as decoration. The rules 

















originated through the 
necessity of the writers 











come forth in its bright- 
est and happiest hues. 
Holiday printing should 
be seasonable both as to 
arrangement of design, 
type-faces, and colors se- 
lected for the work. 
Green and red inks on 
pure white antique stock 
form the very best combi- 
nation for announcements, 
greetings, and work of like 
character. Both red and 
green are what might be 
termed gay colors, and are 
appropriate for the reason 
that years of association 














Holiday g greeting lettered in sani of early German black letter. 


of early manuscript books 
for guide-lines to follow in 
their lettering. Besides 
the practical purpose thus 
rendered, the rules served 
also as ornament, and, 
printed in red, they serve 
this decorative purpose to- 
day. The Maltese cross 
was used extensively as 
decoration in the manu- 
script books. It was the 
emblem of knights who 
went in search of the Holy 
Grail, and is_ therefore 
considered symbolic, eccle- 
siastical decoration. Fig. 1 
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Fic. 1. 


A hand-lettered cover-page in ecclesiastical style and yet offering an informal arrangement. 


herewith and Fig. 6 in the insert aptly illustrate this 
style of composition based on the old manuscripts. 
It is recommended especially for the printing of pro- 
grams for Christmas exercises, but can be adapted, 
in part, at least, to the execution of cards, announce- 
ments, or, in fact, to any design having holiday sig- 
nificance. 

The gothic, or black letter, commonly known to 
the printer as text type, is the logical letter for use 
in connection with holiday printing. Born in a relig- 
ious atmosphere, and at a time when the black letter 
was almost universally used in the lettering of manu- 
scripts, it was but natural that printing from mova- 


ble types should have its 
beginning in the gothic 
letters, and that the first 
type should be cut in this 
form. The fact that the 
printing of that period 
was entirely of a religious 
nature makes unavoida- 
ble the association of that 
style of letter with ecclesi- 
astical and, consequently, 
holiday work. In using 
the text letter the printer 
must bear in mind several 
things. He must remem- 
ber that, first of all, he 
should endeavor to make 
his page or group of type 
as black as he possibly can 
without sacrificing legibil- 
ity. Just as in very light 
faces, such as Camelot, we 
get the best effect when 
spacing is wide and open, 
so in text letters, where 
the black of the letters 
overbalances the white, we 
get the best tone, or value, 
when _ spacing between 
words and lines is reduced 
to a minimum. The rich, 
even tone so desirable in 
a page of gothic type is 
lost when spots of white 
caused by wide spacing 
appear. The black letter 
resulted from the _ con- 
densing of the original 
gothic form in a desire to 
save space — presumably 
on account of the expense 
of the parchment on which 
the lettering was done — 
and when we widely space 
a type-face which has as 
a main feature of its de- 
sign a condensed shape, 
the absurdity is at once 
apparent. The old-style 
roman type-faces—among 
which the Caslon is per- 
haps the best — may also be used for work of this 
character, especially on pages having a considerable 
amount of matter which, if set entirely in text, would 
be hardly legible. The best possible selection, there- 
fore, for holiday work is gothic for display and old- 
style roman for those lines which, if set in the artistic 
text letter, would not be easily read. 

There are psychological reasons, too, for a strict 
adherence to appropriateness in the execution of holi- 
day printing. For example, contrast two Christmas- 
greeting cards: One is printed from bold, crude 
letters with black ink, and in the design no symbolic 
decoration is incorporated. The other is printed in 
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green and red from artis- 
tic types, with perhaps a 
holly border or a Christ- 
mas bell as part of the 
design. On receiving the 
first, one realizes that he 
is remembered, but a feel- 
ing that the sender was 
prompted by business rea- 
sons or an obligation is 
sensed in the cold, black 
type. It seems that it came 
as a matter of course, and 
not as it should —a mes- 
sage of love, good cheer 
and best wishes. How dif- 
ferent one feels when in 
his hand he holds the sec- 
ond, or one of like char- 
acter. Its very warmth 
grasps as a hearty hand- 
shake, and the recipient is 
possessed of a_ feeling 
that the sender really in- 
tends and surely feels the 
exact words the message 
conveys. 

When the desirability 
of decoration in holiday 
work is suggested, it is 
not with the idea that it 
should dominate the de- 
sign. As in all work, it 
should be used merely to 
strengthen, to symbolize. 
Desirable as ornament un- 
deniably is in this connec- 
tion, it loses its force and 
value when it subordinates 
the message the design is 
intended to convey. In- 
stead of acting as a muz- 
zle, it should allow the 
type to talk — yes, help it 
to talk more pleasingly, 
more emphatically, more 
convincingly. Ornament 
should never be allowed to 
violate the simplicity of 
the design and should ever 
be used with restraint. 

In order to be of the greatest possible service to 
INLAND PRINTER readers, now that holiday printing 
is beginning to be the order of the day, we have had 
reproduced herewith and in the color insert preced- 
ing this department, a variety of designs suited to the 
temporary needs of the printer. These can be used 
both as suggestions to the compositor himself and by 
the customer desirous of ideas. In this latter capac- 
ity, much profitable business might be secured by 
those printers who show the reproductions and orig- 
inal settings to their customers. By showing them 
the advantage of getting out their work in true holi- 
day fashion, the printer paves the way for some two- 


Christmas Serbice 


By the Choir of the 


First Presbyterian Church 


Corner Fifth and Maple Streets 


Quenemo, Kansas 


Robert Mean Copeland 


Flinister 


all 


December 25, Anno Momint 1914 


Evening Serbice at 7:30 


Fic. 2. 


Program cover in ecclesiastical style, illustrating old-time use of rules as guides for lettering. 


color jobs, and, being work that is uncommon, it is 
less difficult to secure good prices. 





Black and Red. 

The simplest two-color combination at the disposal 
of printers is black and red —the first for printing 
the bulk of the design, and the second for illumina- 
tion, the printing of initials and rules, and sometimes 
borders and lines of display. The almost universal 
understanding that this combination is correct, and 
the sense of assurance one feels that he can not go 
wrong in its use, is responsible for the fact that more 
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commercial work is done in these colors than in any 
other combination. 

There are many variations of red, however — 
from pink and orange down to maroon and brown. 
A great mistake is made by many printers in using 
the wrong red. 





ifts for the ‘olidays 


E have made a special effort 
this year to have not only the 
largest but the most attrac- 
tive display of Christmas 
Gifts for the 1914 Holiday Tradg. 
We have surpassed all previous efforts 
this season and can boast of the most 
magnificent collection of domestic and 
foreign made gift articles ever offered 
for your approval. The prices are low. 


44444 


The Antversity Book Store 


“Where Santa Claus Reigns Supreme.” 


Holiday-announcement suggestion. 


The announcement contest recently conducted by 
THE INLAND PRINTER brought forth a realization of 
the fact that many printers are weak on this very 
point. The specifications called for the printing of 
the designs in black and red. The fact that so many 
erred in this respect leads us to believe that a little 
instruction along this line will prove valuable. 

For illustration, a young New York man wrote to 
this department after the close of the recent contest 
and asked our opinion as to why his entry failed to 


win one of the prizes. We took up his specimen, and 
the first thing impressed upon us was the dull, dark 
maroon red he had used, which resembled very much 
the stain of grape juice. Such a red does not har- 
monize with black. There is not enough of bright- 
ness in it, and as for illuminative value, it has none. 
His design was very good —in fact, fully as good 
as several that won prizes, and we feel certain the 
judges passed his by for no other reason save the 
red he used. 


Ker eee 


Es am thinking of you to-day, because it 

\ A {s Christmas, and J wish you happi- 
ness. And tomorrow, because tt will be the 

WIA day after Christmas, J shall still wish rou PVA 
happiness; and go on clear through the pear. 


henry Van Dpke 





NVA 


wilh 
MRE rane 


A Christmas-greeting card. 





Vermilion is the correct red to harmonize with 
black, and if variation is made toward the brightness 
of orange or the dullness of maroon, it should be in 
the direction of the orange. Many printers prefer 
orange, but whatever one’s choice, there is sufficient 
latitude for personal taste in the neighborhood of ver- 
milion and orange. The main thing is to keep the 
red bright. 

Utmost care should be taken in washing the disk 
of the press and the rollers before applying the red. 
The least particle of black from the edge of the disk, 
from the crack: between the outer and inner disks, 
or from slight holes in the rollers, serves to turn the 
red darker, and the type will show a muddy, brown- 
ish appearance, which spoils many otherwise fine 
examples of work. 

It is always a good plan to put yellow or white ink 
on the press and rollers, allowing it to distribute, and 
then wash up before putting on the red. This makes 
it very easy to see any small particles of darker color. 
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Apprentices at work in printing-plant of Whittier State School, Whittier, California. 


The young man standing in the right foreground, 


H. Harold Ross, supplements his day’s work in the shop with evening study of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 






his department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
orrespondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by p I letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 
















The Use and Misuse of Panels. panel arrangement. That the matter was insufficient 
ANY violations of good typographic to comfortably fill the panels, or not suitable for 
design would not be made if the such handling, made not the slightest difference. The 
compositor, upon taking up a piece panels were constructed —often with prodigious, 
of work, would ask himself the time-consuming labor—and the matter placed therein 
reason for this and for that in its as seemed best to the printer. It was much like the 
construction. There should be a_ proverbial “cart before the horse.” The frame was 
reason for everything, and that made and the artist instructed to paint the picture 
which does not “stand to reason” to fit the frame. Where matter was insufficient for 
can not in any sense be classified one of the “ ears,” an ornament was inserted to fill 
as good. Why does the understand- the resultant cavity, and the lack of symmetry, owing 
Jing printer execute the stationery to the absence of similarity of relative parts, was 
of the Brown Printing Company in full tone and tint entirely overlooked. The practice offered untold 
of brown ink on brown stock? The answer is that it opportunity for violations of harmony and good taste, 
is suggestive of the firm, it is appropriate —it stands and these opportunities, we are happy to state, are 
to reason, for it represents a purpose. The illustra- not grasped as eagerly to-day as in the day when 






















































tion, though apt, is rather paneling was so generally 
a reiteration of part of a practiced. The trade jour- 
recent article in this de- a MOTTO FOR APPRENTICES & nals and the I. T. U. Course 
partment; but this is not of Instruction in Printing 
to be a discussion on har- have wielded a great in- 
mony and appropriateness. fluence in the proper use 
There are considerations #@Y <TH the advent of the New of type and rules, and 
aside from these two im- \UL/ Year I resolve to live better, many of the simple, chaste, 
portant principles which think better and work better. I delightful designs of to- 
must “stand to reason,” shall use the time my employer day vouch for the ever- 
and among the foremost buys of me as I would my own increasing intelligence of 
of these is the proper use money and shall not spend it typographers. 
of panels. rashly, but, in justice to him and But the labor of educa- 
Do your panels serve a to myself, conserve it for our tion is by no means com- 
purpose? mutual benefit. I realize that the pleted, as Fig. 1 bears 
If they do not, elimi- light of my future will burn testimony. In this letter- 
nate them. brightly in proportion to the head one is tempted to 














Paneling, if not im- amount of fuel in the form of believe the first consid- 
properly used, is very education, energy and persever- eration was the rulework 
often applied to no pur- ance I make part of myself in — the frame about the pic- 
pose, either artistic or the days of my youth. ture. It serves no purpose, 
practical. There was a but acts rather as a handi- 
time, however, and not far O§ cap to the compositor. Wit- 
distant, when panels were ¢ ness in support of our 
the “rage.” The ambi- contention the crowded 
tious typographer, when condition of the right 
called upon to get up an “ear” as against that on 
exceptionally neat letter- the left, where a larger 
head, would not for a mo- size of type was necessary 


























ment consider any but a in order to fill the space. 
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There should be a marked similarity between the two 
panels in the interests of symmetry. Note also the 
displeasing effect of unequal margins between type 
and rules in the center panels, where the space 
between the type and rules at the ends of the lines 
is considerably greater than at the top and bottom. 
For pleasing results in such work, margins should 


in such a manner that the sense of continuity was 
lost? We reproduce one herewith (Fig. 4). In this 
advertisement, matter which is dependent for com- 
plete sense is divided into three small panels beneath 
the heading, the tendency of which is to make reading 
difficult. The proper use of panels in this respect is 
exemplified in the department-store advertisements, 








WE SELL NO STOCK 
WE WOULD NOT USE 
IN OUR YARDS, AND 
HAVE WON MORE 
PRIZES THAN ANY 


HARRISON & MARSHALL 


PROPRIETORS OF 


FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM 


WE GUARANTEE 90 PER 
CENT OF OUR EGGS TO 
BE FERTILE; IF NOT, 
WE WILL REPLACE THE 
ORDER AT ONE-HALF 
OF THE REGULAR 
PRICE. 


OUR EQUIPMENT FOR 
THIS LINE OF BUSINESS 





OTHER BREEDERS IN 


ISTHE MOST COMPLETE 





WISCONSIN. 











THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCKED ROSE COMB 
WHITE LEGHORN PLANT IN THIS SECTION. 


AND OUR EXPERIENCE 
EXTENSIVE. 























FIG. 


Cleveland, Wis., 
A 


The matter in the outside panels does not balance nicely, two sizes of type being used, and the dis- 
pleasing variation in margins in the center panels suggests that the compositor’s first 
thought was of the rules and not the type. 


be uniform. The panels here serve no purpose and 
the copy is not suited to that style of arrangement, 
because of the unequal amounts of matter in the two 
outside panels. Fig. 2 is a simple, readable, uncon- 
fusing arrangement of the same copy, and illustrates 
a style the following of which makes it more difficult 
to go wrong. 

Nothing before stated is to be taken as argument 
to forego the use of panels in the composition of 
letter-heads, bill-heads, and work of like character. 
There are times when copy is heavy and of such a 
nature as to comfortably fill all panels, when relative 


where items of merchandise are classified so that the 
reader can see just what he is interested in without 
being compelled to read the things he has no desire 
to buy, as would be the result without classification. 
As an illustration of this point, we are showing along- 
side of Fig. 4 the reproduction of such an advertise- 
ment. It illustrates the only place, perhaps, where 
panels in number are at all desirable. The composi- 
tor should use good judgment and be sure that his 
panels do not separate parts of the same item, and 
that his lack of panels does not cause a confusing 
mixture of items bearing no relation to one another. 


WE SELL NO STOCK WE WOULD NOT USE IN OUR YARDS AND HAVE WON MORE PRIZES THAN ANY OTHER BREEDERS IN WISCONSIN. WE GUARANTEE CO PER CENT OF OUR EGGS TO BE FERTILE; 
IF NOT WE WILL REPLACE THE ORDER AT ONE-HALF OF THE REGULAR PRICE. OUR EQUIPMENT FOR THIS LINE OF BUSINESS IS THE MOST COMPLETE AND OUR EXPERIENCE EXTENSIVE. 


HARRISON & MARSHALL 


PROPRIETORS OF 


FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM 


The largest and best stocked rose-comb White 
Leghorn plant in this section. 


FIG. 


A rearrangement of the above heading along the lines of simplicity. 


CLEVELAND, WIS., 
.d 


Contrary to the original setting 


the design suggests that the type and not the rulework was the compositor’s 


first consideration. 


parts of the design will bear close relationship, and in 
such instances very effective panel arrangements can 
be made. Fig. 3 is one of this sort, and its uniformity 
is the key-note to the proper application of paneling. 

Who has not seen an advertisement in which dis- 
tinctively running matter — words dependent upon 
one another for sequence — was separated into panels 


The type dominates the design. 


Panels can also be used advantageously for 
emphasis. In a large amount of running matter 
some important feature placed inside rules secures 
added prominence for the reason that the contrast of 
arrangement offered attracts the reader’s attention 
to that point. But for this purpose, panels, the same 
as display, should not be overworked, for emphasis 











is lost when practiced to excess. 


attained in such cases, therefore, when few panels 
are used, the number depending upon the size of the 


Account of. 
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Best results are 






MORRIS CUNNINGHAM & COMPANY 


CAREFUL CATALOGUE, BOOK 
AND COMMERCIAL PRINTING 








TWENTY-NINE SOUTH HAMILTON AVENUE 


in a panel. 


OGDEN, UTAH 








EMBOSSING, ENGRAVING AND 
HIGH-GRADE DIE STAMPING 


LONG DISTANCE *PHONE, AUTOMATIC 7498 




















advertisement. 


In which panels are comfortably and uniformly filled. 


That no part of our argument may 
be lost on INLAND PRINTER readers, we are showing 
as Fig. 6 an advertisement in which prominence is 
given a portion of the matter by its being set apart 


Pp iP 


for purposes of emphasis can be made by the accom- 
plished printer. 

Fig. 7 is a booklet cover on which the compositor 
spent needless effort to no avail, for the panels which 

















Here’s the Opportunity 
To Get Your Own Home in Lake Worth 
DO NOT NEGLECT IT 











Twenty Modern 
Bungalows of most 
attractive design 
in Addition No. 1 
They will be built 
on honor, and will 
please you and de- 


\ a 
— 

We will be- These Bunga- Each Bung- 

gin Building lows will be alow will 

this Week turned over to _ +o. 


you ready to 
move into, and 
the ground plan will 
be arranged to suit 
your individual re- 
quirements if you 
will let us hear from 


light, water and 
septic tank. 

In addition to all 
this, we will plant 
your lawn and set 
out flowers and 
shrubs, and in 
other ways im- 
prove the lote. 


During July and August Store Closes at 5 P. M. 
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The Great July —_ Sale 
Continues With Remarkable Values 


This great store is filled with new, clean and seasonable merchan- 
dis se oft the | w anted kind Every section | ce contributes, grea at val: 5 during tt Ne July Clearing 
We will doy ved ay tha fn tow prices 


a] Wotnea's ' $30 Suits. ee $8.95 
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"Women’s $25 Suit. 









= " Women's $17 50 Coats. $8.95 
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Note how irresistibly the eye is drawn 
to the item concerning shoes, even though it is placed 


in an inconspicuous location. Valuable use of panels 














































light your wife you at once. 
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" Men’ s and Young Men’ s Clothing — * 
br: and Young Men Men | [1 Hand Tailored Suits | Blue Serge Suits $9. 85 | 
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IF YOU WANT ONE WRITE AT ONCE TO 


Bryant & Greenwood 


LAKE WORTH OR CHICAGO 








Men’ n's Furnishings 
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Fic. 4. 
Continuous matter is separated in the three panels below the 
heading. making reading difficult and unsatisfactory. 



















Here the panels serve the important function of classification and 
are therefore necessary. 























































































variation. The too nearly equal size of the upper and 


lower panels is to a certain extent a violation of 


proportion, and the four rectangles surrounding the 
nearly square panel in the center offer a rather dis- 
pleasing effect, there being no harmony of direction. 
In short, the border design and the panels subordinate 
the type-matter, which is the essential item — the 
fundamental reason for issuing the booklet. It is 
a plain case of constructing the border first and 
attempting to make the matter suit the arrangement 
of rules, panels and border. This is proved by the 
necessity of using inharmonious type-faces in the 
upper panel, and the large space given the figures 
“1912.” Why so much prominence to this matter of 
minor importance? It is much like chaining the 








A better store 
for young men 


That's what this store is. 
Better than it wasa year ago, 
a month, a week ago; better 
than it was yesterday; it's 
going to keep on being better. 


It is pre-eminent for ultra styles in 
suits and overcoats; the latest ideas 
from the university centers; the 
smart fashions that particular, 
dressy, stylish young men desire. 
Suits and overcoats that give ¢xpres- 
sion to your personality; with snap 
and “go”; clothes that are different. 


Our styles are developed by a 
careful study of young men's re- 
quirements and tastes; our 4th floor 
is a special store for young men, 
with intelligent service by men who 
know what's right. 





Suits and overcoats, $15, $18, $20, 
5, $30, $35. 





For boys ready for 
their first long trousers | Smart 


Thisisacriticaltimeforthe boy Shoes 
as well as the parents, when he puts on 
his first long trousers; the clothes must 
look youthful as well as manly. It’s 
quite an art to produce such clothes. 


with fancy tops. 
M-L-R Copley, 
patent colt, dark 
tan Russia, gun- 
Here they are; right in the metal; button or 
sleeve, in the sho::'ders, in the lace; buckskin ey 
cloth tops, in va- 
rious shades. Cus- 
‘ tom lasts. Excep- 
every line. tional values at 


waistline; the correct models for 
these boys; youth expressed in 


Suits and overcoats, for big $ 
boys of 14, 15, 16, 17, 18; correct- 5 
ly styled; $12, $15, $18, $20, $25. 


Maurice L Rothschild 


Southwest Corner Jackson and State 




















Fic. 6. 
Although placed in an inconspicuous position, the matter rela- 
tive to shoes “ stands out’ prominently, thus illustrating the use 
of panels as a means of display. 


master inside ‘the dog-house and setting up the “ ser- 
vant of mankind” in the mansion. Alongside of 
this design we are showing (Fig. 8) the same copy 
rearranged along the lines suggested earlier in this 
article. The frame has been made to fit the picture, 
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feature its design serve no definite purpose. This 
represents a style of composition which can not be 
too heartily condemned. The square, a rectangle, the 
four dimensions of which are equal, is not a pleasing 
shape, for the reason that there is not a pleasing 


which is the correct procedure in typography as well 
asin art. It calls to attention what has been termed 
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Almanac of Missions 
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Ge cAMERICAN BOARD ¢f COMMISSIONERS 
for FOREIGN «MISSIONS 
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Fic. 7. 
The matter is not suited to the panels, as is illustrated in the 
upper one, where inharmonious types were used in order to fill 
the space. (See resetting opposite. ) 


the “inner panel,” the use of which gives a finished 
touch, and added prominence at the same time by rea- 
son of the resultant extra white space. The inner 
panel can be used to excellent advantage in almost 
every kind of work, advertisements often being 
improved materially thereby. A comparison of the 
two settings should prove valuable as instruction in 
the use and misuse of panels. 

Panel designs are undeniably hard and uncom- 
promising — they give, by their definiteness, little 
leeway in handling the matter within them. This is 
illustrated in the upper group of Fig. 7, where, to 
make the margins uniform, it was necessary to set 
one line in condensed type and the other in a face 
almost extended in shape. Had the two lines been 
composed in one face, the variation in margins would 
then have been displeasing. It is a very good illus- 
tration indeed of the difficulties which very often 
beset the printer in attempting such arrangements. 

The use of panels has its mechanical difficulties 
in production as well. It is difficult for the pressman 
to bring up the corners and make perfect joints even 
when rules are mitered at the corners. The use of 
worn rule — any but that which has been but little 
used — results in unsightly openings at corners. And 
to put this extra work upon the job not only increases 
the cost of composition, but that of make-ready also. 
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In conclusion, a reiteration of former advice. 
Whether copy calls for panels or demands that they 











cAmerican Board 


¢c Almanac of 
Missions 


ISSUED BY 
Te American Board of Commissioners 
For Foreign Missions 























Here the compositor was not restricted in his design by stiff 
panels, and the resultant design is an improvement both from 
the standpoints of harmony and legibility. Compare with original. 
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By Walter Wallick, Cerro Gordo, Illinois. More space should 
have been placed between second and third lines, and lower group 
is both too large and wide. 


be not used, let the copy dictate the style rather than 
the reverse. Paint the picture in the correct arrange- 
ment, display and adornment of the copy, and it will 
be framed far more intelligently when it is known 
what sort of frame, border, will show it off to best 
advantage. The copy isthe thing! Give it breathing- 
room. 





Review of Specimens. 

Wo. BAILEY, Centre Hall, Pennsylvania.— The lithotone border 
does very well for a few forms and until it becomes battered in 
places, after which the ill effect caused by the white spots here 
and there is decidedly displeasing. Then, when the units do not 
join properly, as in the telephone check and one of the letter- 
heads, the whole job is ruined from an artistic standpoint. Plain 
rules are invariably best. Spacing is too wide between words in 
the Woman’s Club booklet title-page set in Cheltenham Bold. The 
letter-heads, aside from the suggestion already made, are very 
satisfactory. 

WALTER WALLICK, Cerro Gordo, Illinois.—In your ‘‘ Good 
Printing ’’ announcement the red used does not harmonize with 
the black. It is too dark. A red leaning toward orange would 
have made a great improvement. While the Old English is quite 
satisfactory for the heading, the signature, at least the address 
line, should have been set in a more legible type-face. The type 
used is too large in proportion to the size of the initial, the space 
about which is neither uniform nor pleasing. The cover for the 
Woman’s Club is quite satisfactory, and a few changes would 
make it an admirable piece of work. The upper group should be 
lowered six points. Then there should be at least two points more 
space between the second and third lines of this group, which 
would mean lowering the ornament eight or ten points. The 
lower group could be set in type one size smaller, and the improve- 
ment brought about would be readily apparent. Feeling that a 
rearrangement along these lines, shown alongside of your own 
setting, will prove interesting and instructive to our readers, we 
show on this page reproductions of both designs. The other speci- 
mens, and especially the advertisements, represent high-class 
work. 

STATE TRADE EDUCATIONAL SHop, Bridgeport, Connecticut.— 
The cover of your booklet, ‘‘Shops Where Boys and Girls May 
Learn a Trade,” is an excellent, unusual arrangement, but a 
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Showing the improvement possible over the original setting 
opposite by a more careful spacing of letters and words. Note 
improvement in lower group. 
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selection of colors which are not pleasing for the inside pages 
mars their appearance despite rather pleasing typography. The 
olive ink gives the rules too much prominence, causing them to 
stand out apparently beyond the page. A nice tint of green, just 











Our 
Fall 
Opening 











TOMORROW, Thursday, and 
on the following days, we have 
decided to make a special display 
of Fall Goods, and cordially invite 
the ladies of Kamloops to set aside 
a little time at least for a visit 
to the store tomorrow. 
No pains. whatever have been 
spared to assemble in the most 
appealing manner and to display 
with the most advantageous of 
fect the very latest Fall Season 
Dress Goods, Silks and Coatings, 
Millinery, Ladies Suits and 
Coats. Please to rest assured 
that a visit to the store places you 
under no obligation to buy; but 
your inspection of this unique col- 
lection is earnestly desired. 











Hudson's 
Bay 


Company 
































The rules and panels seem to have been arranged first, and as 
a result heading and signature are weakened because of limited 
remaining space. 


a touch of the color added to white, would have brought about 
much more pleasing results. 

R. M. DUNCAN, Kamloops, B. C.— Personally, we would pre- 
fer stronger display than characterizes your advertisements. In 
advertisements of the size sent us the main display line at least 
should be fairly strong. In the millinery advertisement for the 
Hudson's Bay Company there is little interest in the placement 
of the two cvts, and, besides, this arrangement proved a handicap 
to you in the display of the headings and the signature. We are 
showing your advertisement herewith, and also a rearrangement 
along the lines suggested above. In the “ Rules and By-Laws ”’ 
for the Caledonian Society there is a loss of effectiveness, owing 
to the equal size of the display above and below the emblem. 
Some one thing — that which answers the question ‘“‘ What? ” — 
should stand out above all else on the page. Spacing is too wide 
between words in the title-page of the catalogue for the county 
fair. The proper amount of space between words when matter is 
set in type of regular form and spaced with two-point leads is an 
en quad; when solid, a three-em space. A more dignified, simple 
arrangement would improve the topic-card title-page. In its pres- 
ent form it is separated into too many groups. 

A. J. LoncG, Fairhaven, Massachusetts.— The High School 
Directory could be improved in several ways. On the cover there 
is too much space between words, and the type is proportionately 
too small for the page. You have placed the cut in the center of 
the middle panel, whereas proportion would dictate its being 
placed slightly above; in this case we should think raising it one 
pica would be sufficient. The panels were unnecessary. On the 
title-page the rule border is too heavy to harmonize with the type, 
for when rules are used with the type their strength or thickness 


should equal that of the heavy elements of the type-face. Some 
arrangement of the copy by which the group of type could be 
made deeper and not so wide, more nearly in conformity to the 
shape of the page, would make a great improvement. 
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OMORROW, Thurs- 

| day and on the follow- 

ing days we have 

decided to make a special 

display of Fall Goods, and 

cordially invite the ladies of 

Kamlcops to set aside a little 

time at least for a visit to the 
store tomorrow. 

No pains whatever have 
been spared to assemble in 
the most appealing manner 
and to display with the most 
advantageous effect the very 
latest Fall season dress 
goods, silks and coatings, 
millinery, ladies’ suits and 
coats. Please to rest assured 
that a visit to the store places 
you under no obligation to 
buy; but your inspection 
of this unique collection is 

earnestly desired. 


Hudson’s Bay Company 











A rearrangement of same copy in which the illustrations do 
not act as a handicap, but rather serve to give the heading inter- 
est and advertising value. 


JosePpH L. HILL, Port Colborne, Ont., Canada.— Your work is 
nicely arranged. We dislike the use of circles for corner-pieces, 
inasmuch as the rules can not join, and this ill effect is height- 
ened by the fact that the straight lines of the border seem to call 
for angular, square corner-pieces. There is too much space 
between words of the second line of the Thanksgiving Supper 
ticket. 








Good Printing 


The artistic touch is dominant in’ 
the harmony of effect produced 


Correctness of style in all engraved 
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World Printing Company 
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the second by Louis Shepherd. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
should be marked “‘ For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
in packages of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


JAMES, KERNS & ABBoTT COMPANY, Portland, Oregon.— Your 
blotter is quite satisfactory and is herewith reproduced. 

THos. P. NICHOLS & SON Company, Lynn, Massachusetts.— 
The announcement card in violet, a tint of violet and gold, is 
delightful. 

STUFF PRINTING CONCERN, Seattle, Washington.— The art 
poster-stamp issued by you for the city of Seattle is excellent — 
one of the best received by this department. 






BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
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Specimens must be mailed flat. 











J. W. SuHort, Brantford, Ontario.— Your work on the sta- 
tionery items for the Hurley Printing Company is exceptionally 
good, the yellow used being pleasing. The red used on the Christ- 
mas-greeting folder is not of a pleasing shade; a little yellow 
would probably help it. 

J. J. GuTHRIE, Galveston, Texas.— We admire your neat, clever 
work, the style being distinctively individual. In the two dance 
tickets, spacing is too wide between words, which fault could have 





OUR MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT FACILITATES OUR OUTPUT, ASSURING NEW TYPE FOR CATALOGS, BOOKLETS, ETC. 








IF WE CAN IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF YOUR PRINTED 


Phones: «Main 2305, A 6668 


James, Kerns 6 Abbott Company 


RINTERS :: BINDERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Corner Ninth and Flanders Streets, Portland 





QUALITY IS EVERYTHING, AND SUCCESS IS IN EVERYTHING THAT STANDS THE QUALITY TEST 
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BARNHART BrRoTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago, have recently issued 
a new specialty catalogue, which, from a typographic standpoint, 
is very effective. 

WILFRED J. LABELLE, Carthage, New York.— You are on the 
wrong track. Read the article on panels in this month’s issue, 
which is in itself a criticism of your work. 

A. J. SCHLINGER, White Plains, New York.— It seems that the 
line at the top of your bill-head pertains particularly to the paper, 


and for that reason should be near the main display line. Other- 
wise the arrangement is very good indeed. 
EDGEWATER PRESS, Chicago.— Much is lost in your blotter 


because of the dark, muddy red you used. Had you used a brighter 
red, perhaps an orange, effectiveness would have increased mate- 
rially. 

THE HEINTZLEMAN PREss, Boston, Massachusetts.— You have 
done excellent work on the small booklet, ‘‘ Direct-by-Mail Adver- 
tising "*"— the stock, inks, type-face and style of arrangement 
combine for a harmonious and delightful whole. 

A VERY complete specimen-book of its equipment has been 
received from Breitenbach Linotyping Company, Cincinnati. The 
arrangement, though crowded, is quite satisfactory from a typo- 
graphic point of view. 


Attractive b'otter by James, Kerns & Abbott Company, Portland, Oregon. Original in dark green, 
light green and orange. 








been overcome by slight letter-spacing. Your best arrangements 
are those in which all lines are centered, with no attempt at 
unusual effects. 

THE RecorD ComMpPANY, Jacksonville, Florida.— The booklet 
you have issued for the Chamber of Commerce is an admirable 
piece of work, typography and presswork being of a high stand- 
ard. 

BURKE PRINTING COMPANY, Macon, Georgia.— The Christmas 
eard is especially attractive as to colors, but the use of the lower- 
case italic initial is rather ‘‘ faddy,’” whereas the remainder of 
the design is formal in arrangement, which constitutes a viola- 
tion of harmony. 

KEIM PRINT SHop, Meadville, Pennsylvania.— We can not say 
that the ornament is appropriately used or that it is pleasing. 
“‘Up-to-Minute Printing,” your heading and important line, 
would suggest a clock ornament or something suggestive of time. 
The two groups, equal in size and diagonally placed, do not give a 
pleasing effect. 

THE GILLETTE PRINTERY, Emporia, Kansas.— You have at- 
tempted an arrangement in the letter-head which could be car- 
ried to success only through the use of a type-face possessing 
freedom of form with an angular letter which shows to good 








Literature submitted for this purpose 
Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 
If rolled they will not be criticized. 


























all lines. Rules are used to no purpose. 
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advantage only when simply set in symmetrical style, centering 






gan, is made in the form of an announcement delightfully printed 
on hand-made paper. The firm is located in Detroit, and the 


CHaRLEs R. MyLes, Brownsville, Pennsylvania.— Although you Quality of the announcement leads us to believe that buyers of 


seem prone to use rules to excess, your work, aside from that, i 


8 printing in that city have one more high-class house at their 


for the greater part very satisfactory. The simplest way is best. service. 
Read the article on panels in the Apprentice Department of this ONE can always depend on Jo Anderson, printer, of Sacra- 
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An attractive tourist-folder cover-page by Poole Brothers, Chicago. 


issue. It should prove particularly interesting and valuable to 
you, inasmuch as your greatest difficulty is along the line of which 
it treats. You have very good ideas as to display. 

PooLE BrRoTHERS, Chicago.— The collection of railroad folders 
represents high-grade work in all departments. We are repro- 
ducing one herewith which is particularly interesting and attrac- 
tive. 

Leon Brown, Brooklyn, New York.— The booklet-cover is 
very attractive, but an improvement could be made by reducing 
the size of the matter in the lower group, as its strength mate- 
rially affects the balance of the page, and the width of this group 
should not, for the best results, be as wide as the upper group. 

» Display is good. 

THE CRAVENS-KAUTZMAN COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Your 
ecard is excellent as to design, the work-mark being very effec- 
tively used. The blotters, also, are quite satisfactory, but in the 
smaller one we would prefer to see but a single rule beneath the 
display. Double and triple rule underscores and cut-offs have no 
value. 

Notice of the consolidation of the Cargill Company, Grand 
Rapids, and the Peninsular Engraving Company, Detroit, Michi- 


mento, California, doing something new and original. His latest 
stunt is the issuance of a book of poems by Fred Emerson 
Brooks, entitled ‘‘ Me and the Dog,” which, besides being printed 
in an admirable manner, is very interesting reading. On every 
page appears a characteristic illustration of Mr. Anderson’s well- 
known face and figure, with the dog near at hand. 

F. G. MINER, School for Deaf, Flint, Michigan.— Spacing is 
uneven in the upper panel of your cover-design. The two words 
should be set closer together and the space between type and rule 
at top and bottom should at least equal, if possible exceed, that 
between the words. The effect of two lines of varying length, as in 
this instance, placed inside a panel is not pleasing, owing to the 
resultant variation in margins. Read the article on margins in 
the Apprentice Department of this issue. 


Wo. F. FELL Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your 
work is always effective, snappy advertising ideas combining with 
mechanical excellence for the highest possible publicity value. 
In the little folder issued in the form of a dictionary cut-out, the 
advertising idea is catchy and to the point, without waste of 
words. The cards for the Royal Electrotype Company are also 
high-class. Yours is surely a house of ideas, which ideas are 
strengthened by careful mechanical work. 

Victor A. JOHNSTON, New York city.— The folders offer few 
opportunities for suggestions by way of improvement. On the 
first page of the “‘ Burglary, Theft,” ete., folder we would prefer 
to see the matter in the lower group squared in conformity with 
the shape of the page, there being so much of it that legibility is 
impaired by use of the pyramid style. The border used on the 
first page of the ‘“‘ General Health Policy’ folder is too promi- 
nent, subordinating the important feature, which is the lettering. 
Spacing in places shows displeasing variations. 














Characteristic calendar design by The Caxton Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The work of this firm carries with it an air of fresh- 
ness and individuality which is both interesting and effective. 
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THE Trow Press, New York city.— Your mailing-folder is 
very attractive, and we are showing a reproduction of the first 
page, knowing it will prove interesting to others of our readers. 

THE hanger advertising the Sixty-fifth Charity Ball of New 
York Typographical Union, No. 6 (‘ Big Six’’), in gray, blue 
and gold, on white stock, is very cleverly designed and well 
printed. Both the designer, Benjamin Lewin, and the printers, 
Guide Printing & Publishing Company, deserve commendation for 
their excellent work. 

ELLIS COLEMAN, Shreveport, Louisiana.—The programs, 
printed in black on antique stock, are excellent, as is also the cover 
for the ‘‘ Mother’s Union Year Book.’’ Your greatest ability 
seems to be in handling a large amount of matter in compara- 
tively small space without sacrificing legibility or display. Caslon 
Old Style reaches a high state of efficiency in your hands. The 
Christmas blotter would be improved if an ornament symbolic of 
the season were incorporated in the design, for it seems rather 
severe as it stands. 

BENJ. WALDMAN, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The booklet, 
““Cemento Alpha,”’ is very effective typographically, the only fea- 
ture which does not appeal to this writer being the heavy border 
printed in yellow, which surrounds some of the pages. On the 
half-tones, yellow resembling buff would have been more effective, 
and this would also have made the heavy border referred to more 
acceptable. Yellow not tempered with some other color is not 
particularly pleasing, except in few instances where sparingly 
used. 

HENRY Hurr, Flatonia, Texas.— Your letter-head idea is a 
good one, and for the purpose of writing to advertisers should 
prove effective. For the benefit of other readers of this depart- 
ment who might desire to adapt the idea to their own needs, we 
will say that it is made up of an outer and inner panel. Inside 
of the inner panel is the usual letter-head copy; acting as a back- 
ground around this, and inside the larger panel, is a description 
of the Flatonia region, set in eight-point roman. Presswork is 
not up to the standard of the idea; the rollers seem to have been 
hard and entirely too much ink was used. 
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Hanger advertising New York printers’ ball. Designed by 


Benjamin Lewin. 


W. B. NEAL, Albany, Georgia.— On the letter-head for De 
Lacey & DeMoyer, which is admirably printed, an improvement 
could be made by throwing the type-group about three picas to 
the left. When a letter-head is made up of a type-group and a 
cut which of necessity must be placed to one side or the other, 
the type-group should be placed to the opposite side somewhat, 
rather than in the exact center of the stock, in the interest of 
balance. The other specimens are high-class, excellent composi- 
tion and presswork combining to form a delightful, harmonious 
whole. 
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Folder-cover by Trow Press, New York city. 


WALTER RosBerRtTs, Hampton, Virginia.— While your letter-head 
gives the effect of being crowded because of the use of larger 
sizes of type than necessary, it is in some respects good. The 
work-mark which you designed is excellent as to detail, but a 
great improvement would result if the acorn were raised some- 
what, or made smaller, so that the space in the panel above and 
below it would not be so nearly equal. In your design the arrange- 
ment of the rules gave you little leeway in the placing of the type, 
and as a result spacing is very wide between some words. The 
firm-name being crowded so near the top of the sheet, and the 
type-matter being so large, subordinates it somewhat. 

Wo. N. STEELE, Quindaro, Kansas.— Your work is satisfactory, 
and some of it could be improved only by a better selection of 
type, which we feel sure you are helpless to do. On your envelope 
the Card Mercantile type is extended, whereas the Old English is 
condensed in form, and their use together, therefore, offers a vio- 
lation of the principles of shape harmony. The package-label is 
neat, but could be improved by resetting the word “from” in 
eight-point roman caps. Avoid the practice of using italic capi- 
tals, as their slanting shape offers a violation of shape harmony 
in that their direction is not harmonious with the vertical !ines 
of panels and other type-faces. The effect of italic lower-case is 
more pleasing. The reception program is very attractive. 

C. W. Hickox, Northfield, Minnesota.— The letter-head upon 
which you wrote us is better, according to our judgment, than 
that upon which you asked criticism. With more space between 
the main display line and the names at the top, in the interests of 
better balance, your large heading would be more satisfactorily 
arranged. In the other, on bifold stock, we dislike, first, the use of 
italic capitals, the more so because enclosed in a panel the lines of 
which are perpendicular and horizontal in contrast with the italic, 
which is on the bias. The matter in the lower corners of the panel 
is not so well handled as in the first heading, and the white spaces 
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therein are not pleasing. The colors you have selected for print- 
ing this heading, a shade and tint of green on green stock, are 
very satisfactory and show good judgment in this respect. 

NEAL CHIDESTER, Morris, Illinois ——The card is not at all 
inferior in quality, though we note several opportunities for 
improvement. The type-face you have used is very satisfactory 
in the larger sizes for commercial display work, but in the smaller 
sizes it fills up quickly and makes clean, sharp presswork impos- 


TELEPHONE 459-J 


luperty STREET GARAGE 
AUTOMOCILES ano ACCESSORIES 


J. J. HOUSKEN 


EXPERT REPAIRMEF 


T YOUR SERVIC MORRIS, ILLIN 


When one corner of a card is occupied and the opposite 

vacant,”’ as in this case, the design loses in symmetry and bal- 
ance. (See resetting opposite.) 
sible. For the smaller sizes we would use the Lining Gothic, 
which is made in exactly the same face. As to arrangement, 
the name of the city has not sufficient prominence. If J. J. 
Housken is proprietor of the garage, as one would infer, our 
plan for a betier arrangement would be to place his name in small 
type, six-point, immediately below the garage name. The matter 
in the lower left-hand corner could be placed below the line, 
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Attraetive window-card or hanger by Electric City Printing Com- 
pany, Great Falls, Montana. 


** automobiles and accessories,’’ which would make possible bring- 
ing the telephone number from the upper left to the lower left. 
Balance is not good when one of the upper corners is filled and 
the other vacant. We show herewith a resetting of the copy 
along these lines, and we trust it will prove of value to you as 
well as to all readers of this department. 

W. StrRALEY, Hico, Texas.— The specimens you have sent us. 
are all of a very good quality, the composition being excellent. 


LIBERTY STREET GARAGE 


J. J. HOUSKEN 


Automobiles &% Accessories 


Expert Repairman at 
Your Service 





MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE 450-1 


A rearrangement of the card opposite, showing an improve- 
ment both in display and symmetry. It illustrates the possibilities 
for improvement in slight changes. 


The only displeasing feature about the work is poor presswork, 
caused by roller trouble. We are especially pleased with the com- 
position of the letter-head for the Progressive League, and regret 
that the roller trouble above referred to makes satisfactory repro- 
duction impossible. Your own letter-head is quite satisfactory, 
too, but we would prefer less space between the firm-name and 
the italic line beneath it, and more between this line and the rules 
below. The rules, along with the book ornament, could have been 
printed in red to advantage, and the address line should be one 
size lerger. 

Tue EvLecrric PRINTING CoMPANY, Big Falls, Montana.— The 
best collection of specimens, everything considered, received this 
month has come from you. Good taste in composition and a pleas- 
ing use of color are features especially commendable. We find 
nothing in any of them which is inconsistent with good work. 
Your I. T. U. hanger is reproduced herewith, but we feel the 
color values will make the reproduction less attractive than the 
original, printed in dark brown, light brown and a bright green 
on buff stock, which is mounted and tied on a heavy dark-brown 
board. The rules, we must admit, are a trifle too prominent, and 
we believe that the design’s attractiveness would be materially 
increased if these, together with the geometric squares, were 
printed in a very light brown. The reproduction may show the 
need of this, but brown is a rather uncertain color for purposes 
The Hambone Club cover-page is novel in 
but here, too, a lighter 


of reproduction. 
errangement and the idea is “ catchy,” 
brown wou!d improve the work. 
ARTHUR R. Evrick, Johnstown, New York.— Most of your work 
is very satisfactory, but it shows a tendency on your part to use 
type-faces that are too large. It seems that you have rather an 
abhorrence of white space, your apparent desire being to fill the 
space at hand. Remember this: smaller sizes have greater promi- 
nence with liberal white space for a background than do larger 
letters when crowded closely together. The resultant effect of 
neatness and dignity attained in the use of small type-faces is 
also a valuable consideration. Do not break up names as you 
have the *‘ Epworth League” in the * Trip Around the World ” 
ticket. Each word is a part of the name, and meaningless when 
separated. Doing this simply made the display of date, ete., more 
difficult. The words, ‘ Trip Around the World,’’ deserve greatest 
prominence. On the Sam Passaro bill-head, the large sizes of 
types used compelled you to insert one line of extra-condensed 
type with the remaining lines extended in form, the resultant 
violation of shape harmony being displeasing. Some arrangement 
of the Epworth League letter-head which would enable you -to 
avoid the panel style would be better, for the matter is not suited 
to such an arrangement. The matter in the center panel does 
not conform to the shape of the panel, and the variation offered 
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in the outside panels is rather displeasing. Read the article on 
the ‘‘ Use and Misuse of Panels,’ in the Apprentice Department 
of this issue. 

CHARLES F, SKELLY, Altoona, Pennsylvania.-— You have shown 
marked improvement in your work during the past year and it 
is now considered by us as among the very best coming to this 


first of all, a hog sale, and for this reason we feel that one is jus- 
tified in subordinating somewhat the proprietor’s name. The 
ornament is hardly appropriate, one showing the head of a hog 
in a circle being better suited. The title-page is also very neat, 
but all the matter above and including the ornament should be 
lowered in the interests of balance, for though the margins are 
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COR, GREEN AVENUE AND TENTH STREET 


ALTOONA, PA. 


Squared arrangement which is attractive because matter squares up nicely without undue variation in spacing. 
By Charles F. Skelly, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


department. A careful adherence to simple arrangements, in 
which type and decoration harmonize pleasingly, is responsible 
for your excellent work. We regret that the original county fair 
catalogue cover-page is not suited to reproduction, for we would 
embrace the opportunity to show a reproduction of it beside your 
own arrangement of the copy, in order to illustrate what a great 
improvement can be made by a simple arrangement of a pleasing 
type-face. Your own handling of this cover, together. with two 
other examples of your work, is shown on this page. 

L. F. HouMses, Beatrice, Nebraska.— While the cover-page 
for the hog sale is neat and simple in arrangement — very desir- 
able features — you failed to give sufficient prominence to the 
important display feature, ‘‘ Annual Fall Sale.’’ In deciding on 
your display, ask yourself the question ‘‘ What?” and the answer 
will be that which is deserving of greatest prominence. True, in 
this ease, it is “‘ David Boesiger’s Annual Fall Sale,” but it is, 


Where The 
Altoona Mirror 
Circulates 


Published by 
. Mirror Printing Company 


Altoona, Penna. 





Booklet-cover by Charles F. Skelly, Altoona, Pennsylvania. What 
could be better than this simple, readable style? 


uniform at top and sides, there is an effect of crowding the top. 
Do not use periods, colons, ete., for spacing lines to full measure. 
Center the last line, if short. In this case we would bring the 
first of the word “ Pickrell’’ from the second-to-last line to the 
last line and center both. This would make a more shapely group 
and would avoid the undesirable division. 





Review of House-Organs. 
The Business Builder, organ of the Jaques House-Organ Ser- 
vice, Jacksonville, Florida, is both well printed and edited. 
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Excellent handling of county fair catalogue cover-page by 
Charles F. Skelly, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


CARELESS joining of rules and a weak cover are features 
responsible for a loss of effectiveness in Pointers, organ of the 
employing printers of Columbia, South Carolina. 

Dragon’s Blood, organ of the Mugler Engraving Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is an admirable little publication, and interesting 
as well. 
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A FEATURE of The McCormick-Armstrong Press, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Impressions, is the use of the shop’s imprint as dashes 
between articles. Such a plan gives the firm-name publicity and 
at the same time the line is so small as to be unobtrusive. Mechan- 
ical and editorial work on the little publication are maintained at 
a high standard. 

THE Los ANGELES PRINTERS’ BOARD OF TRADE issues a publica- 
tion, Print Shop Talk. It is devoted to the interests of printers 
and not to a campaign for business, or we would suggest that its 
appearance be improved, first by the use of rule which would 
join better at corners and where spliced, and then by setting the 
type-pages and advertisements smaller measure, so the influence 
of more pleasing margins would be felt. It is ably edited. 

The Needle, ‘“‘ A Periodical with a Point,” is the name of a 
classy little house-organ, the product of Young & McCallister’s 
up-to-date Los Angeles, California, printery. The cover of the 
October issue is rather unique, the stock for the cover being dark 
maroon Japanese hand-made, upon which, besides the title and 
date, two of the firm*s poster-stamps are jauntily tipped. Inside 
the booklet a well-written article on poster-stamps is illustrated 
by numerous excellent stamps, the product of that house. 

THE November Printograms of the John P. Smith Printing 
Company, Rochester, New York, is an excellent house-organ, but 
on the cover the illustration of the football player shows little 
action. You show, however, originality and good taste in your 
color schemes. 

THE Thanksgiving number of Stone’s Impressions, published 
by The Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, is not up to the standard of past numbers received by this 
department. The cover-design is very good and the typography 
throughout is satisfactory, but the colorwork stands in need of 
improvement. On the cover a bright-green, light-blue or a light- 
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By A. R. Wilkins, Seattle, Washington. 


brown tint would have made a great improvement over the gold. 
On the pages of illustration printed on half-tone stock, the red 
you used, while satisfactory for underprinting in the turkey illus- 
tration, is not at all satisfactory on the three remaining pages. 
It does not harmonize pleasingly with black, and for such work 
we would suggest vermilion. On the text pages the yellow is too 


weak, especially for the type-headings — it would be satisfactory 
for decoration only. The red on the four-page insert is also the 
wrong red. Editorial work seems well handled. 

THE entire number of a recent issue of The Dover Type, organ 
of The Dover Press, Fall River, Massachusetts, is given over to 
facts and figures concerning the great European war. With the 
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By Geo. C. Engstrom, Winona, Minnesota. 


exception of the name of the organ on the cover, the words 
“* Compiled by the Dover Press,”’ on the title-page, and the regular 
editorial head, there is no hint of advertising matter or sales 
talk in the entire twenty-four pages. However, public interest 
is so great in this momentous world-struggle that no man is likely 
to cast such a pamphlet aside. The statistics contained are most 
likely to be preserved as clinchers for prospective arguments in 
which the recipient becomes involved, and in this way the firm’s 
name will be carried from ear to ear. The panel containing the 
name, and the decoration in gold surrounding it, should be raised 
about three picas, for, being in the center, it appears low, and 
good proportion is violated. 

THE October issue of The Acorn, organ of the Chicago Paper 
Company, is devoted to an exploitation of Toledo, Ohio, printers. 
Throughout the paper, half-tone illustrations of the leading print- 
ing-plants of that live Ohio city, together with faces of the 
printers themselves, add interest to the publication. It seems 
that such an editorial policy — that of booming one’s customers 
— should prove a successful one. Mechanically, the issue is very 
satisfactory, although some of the half-tones could have been 
brought out better, considering the very good quality of stock 
used. The cover is especially interesting, being in the form of 
a street map of the city, complete in every sense of the word, 
and capable of serving as a guide. In the upper right-hand cor- 
ner is a square cut-out through which a street scene appears, the 
whole emphasizing the bigness of Toledo in an admirable manner. 
The map is printed in black over a Ben Day background tint in 
pink, the title of the paper being printed in light blue in the cen- 
ter of the lower half of the page. The appearance of the finished 
work is marred somewhat by scant outside margins, these being 
at least a pica narrower than the inside margins; which need not 
have been so wide. 
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Two Bad Expressions. 


M. P. K., New York, asks for a choice between two bad 
xpressions: “In the following sentences: ‘ Most milks 
ook alike when viewed under similar conditions,’ ‘ Most 
nilk looks alike when viewed under similar conditions,’ 
vhich is proper when the author wishes to convey the idea 
if different brands of milk? ” 

Answer.— Neither of them is strictly proper as being 

‘ood English, but the first is better than the other. The 
me expression that could not be disputed is “ Most brands 
f milk look alike.” This would be the right answer for 
me who wished a decision as to his own use of words, with 
some reasons which we give below; but for a proofreader 
omething else is more important. Under all ordinary 
conditions the proofreader should simply follow copy in 
such a case, no matter how strongly he may feel that the 
language is not good. A proofreader’s first duty is to 
verify print by the copy — that is, to make it sure that the 
customer gets what he wishes. If the reader can suggest 
an improvement, and desires to do so, that is seldom objec- 
tionable; but, especially in all cases where it is possible 
that the customer will prefer to make no change, the proof- 
reader’s safe practice will not go beyond suggestion or 
query. Sometimes the proofreader is allowed to correct 
faults of language in copy, and sometimes he is even 
expected to do so; but in general the mere verification by 
copy is his whole duty, or at least it is his strongest defense 
against faultfinding that he followed copy. This applies 
especially to job-work, catalogues, booklets, and similar 
small work. 

Strong objection may be made to the second form in the 
question on the grammatical basis. One thing can not look 
alike, therefore milk can not properly be said to look alike. 
Alike always refers to two or more, with the idea of com- 
parison, as having likeness one to another. Milk is the 
name of one substance, of which various specimens may 
and do vary in quality, and analogically these varying speci- 
mens may be called milks, though the analogy is of a kind 
that has often been objected to. Notwithstanding much 
objection, we have now in established use the plurals 
liquors, wines, teas, coffees, meats, in each case meaning 
kinds or sorts of the thing named, and milks is inherently 
as good a plural as any of them, but not exactly as accepta- 
ble, because it has not acquired similar familiarity in use. 


A Bit of Hypercriticism. 

H. V. E., New York, sent us some time ago a leaf from 
THE INLAND PRINTER, containing this department, with 
various words changed, nearly all in the quoted letters. He 
wrote nothing about them, but of course his markings told 
their own story. Where one writer said “I claim it is,” he 
put say in place of claim; in another letter he substituted 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
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assert for claim; and in another he changed partially to 
partly. Two short words mentioned only as words, and 
printed in roman without quotation-marks, were noted, 
“use either quotes or italics ”; but many other words simi- 
larly treated were left unchallenged. 

Answer.—It would be more satisfactory, as better 
suited for direct answer, to have the criticism expressed; 
but he would be a poor guesser who could not frame it as 
intended in this case. Of course it amounts to an assertion 
that the word claim is incorrectly used. There was a time 
when most good writers were of the same opinion about 
such use of the word, as far as expressed opinions were con- 
cerned, but even then many of these same writers used it 
themselves. The Century Dictionary, as published twenty 
years ago, defined claim as meaning maintain or assert 
(as a fact), with the remark, “A common use, regarded 
by many as inelegant.”” Webster’s International recorded 
it merely as colloquial, and its successor the New Inter- 
national says nothing against it in the definition, although 
the synonym editor says in a paragraph below that in such 
use it is an error. S. W. Bardeen’s “ Verbal Pitfalls,” 
dated 1883, says that, “ though harped at by some critics, 
it may be regarded as legitimate.” This remark by Bar- 
deen practically states the whole case. Some critics do 
condemn the use, and some writers of excellent English 
support it by indulging it in their own writing. It has 
become even more common in the last twenty years, until 
now objection is hypercritical. I will confess that when I 
get letters saying “I claim that it should be,” I always 
feel an aversion for the phrase, but I never alter it, because 
the letters are printed as their writers send them, without 
change, and this is one of the slightest of their errors. 
Life is too short to devote much of it to such supererogation 
as the attempt to force people into verbal hair-splitting. 
The editor of the Century Dictionary told me once he wished 
I would watch closely against the use of partially for 
partly, but when I asked him to write a clear statement of 
the differentiation, so that I could be sure of making it 
always, he gave it up. Sometimes the difference is very 
clear, but often it is not; so the word goes in quoted letters 
as written. 


Proofreader and Author. 


In a large New York establishment, where the work 
ranges from the simplest to the most intricate, one of the 
proofreaders makes many changes from copy on almost 
every proof, mainly in punctuation. As the operators 
always follow copy, and are expected to do so, he puts a 
ring around each alteration, no matter how slight, and the 
ringed marks are ignored in correcting until they have 
been approved or rejected on the author’s proof. The main 
reason for this is economy in the expense of production. 
Correction is necessarily avoided as much as possible, 
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except when chargeable to the customer. When he is to 
pay for it, on the contrary, there can not be too much. In 
just one way could this condition be met with satisfaction 
to both parties, and that is through thorough preparation 
of copy. Authors and publishers have much to learn of 
the real economy of giving to the printers copy that can be 
reproduced exactly, although they can not make it so that 
a good proofreader would not find occasion to suggest a 
few alterations. Of course some of the reader’s sugges- 
tions will seem unfounded or unnecessary to the author, 
but then he need only reject them in order to have what he 
wishes. Our purpose in this writing is illustration of 
actual conditions only. 

The proofreader mentioned does not mark his ringed 
corrections as queries, but rather, it may be presumed, to 
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properly the same to-day as any other day in cases where 
points are essential as aids to clarity and definitiveness. 
The real differences, both now and always, are in people’s 
minds, not in true propriety. We will present one illus- 
trative instance. A sentence as sent on proof to the author 
read: “It is not society they want but friendship, not 
acquaintances, but brothers.” The author “ corrected ” it 
by striking out the last comma, and of course the author’s 
“ correction ” was made in the type. Of course that author 
thought he made his sentence right, and he acted under the 
common obsession as to “ modern punctuation”; but the 
only way in which that sentence can be properly punctuated 
is this: “It is not society they want, but friendship; not 
acquaintances, but brothers.” This recognizes principle, 
which is and always was the proper standard. 














THE BEACH FRONT QUARTETTE. 


Lola and Sherid Foster, daughter and son of Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Foster, of Glenside, Pennsylvania. 
with the U. S. Sample & Fashion Book Co., of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Foster is now 
Snapshot taken 


at Fortesque, New Jersey, September 13, 1914. 


show that he is doing his work intelligently. Most of his 
marks indicate correction that even the makers of the copy 
themselves would make if they thought of correctness in 
detail with half of his care and ability. How many of these 
corrections are eventually made at the author’s expense 
has not been ascertained, but if the author knows their real 
value he must adopt many of them. They are all repeated 
on the proof sent to the author, so that he may decide. Here 
a personal opinion may be of interest. If the authors could 
be induced to be as careful as they should be in writing, 
such fussiness in connection with the printing would be 
almost annihilated. Proper punctuation is intrinsically 
almost as important as proper wording. 

Undoubtedly a great many sentences may be properly 
punctuated in different ways, with frequent commas or 
with few. Orders for the work in the office of which we 
write often contain the instruction “ modern punctuation,” 
which is understood to mean sparing use of commas, but 
which is of little effect in application except as an order 
to follow copy, or at least a justification for following copy. 
For “modern punctuation” has no fixed value as a direction 
beyond the restriction to few points where their number 
would make no real difference in sense. Punctuation is 


FREE AFTERNOON COURSE IN PROOFREADING, 
TYPOGRAPHY, AND PRINTERS’ ENGLISH. 

The Board of Education of New York city has announced 
a free afternoon course in proofreading, typography and 
printers’ English, for printers, editorial workers, and 
others who are interested. The class, which will open 
within a few weeks, is particularly expected to benefit the 
many men engaged in night work, but will welcome all who 
can give up two hours during the afternoon. 

The course will be conducted by Arnold Levitas, who is 
a member of Typographical Union No. 6, and instructor 
of the evening classes at the Stuyvesant Evening Trade 
School, and will be based on the course now in.vogue at 
that school. This course was described in the September 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. The sessions will be held 
on the first four afternoons of the week. 

This is an excellent opportunity for printers, editorial 
workers and others to increase their efficiency and acquire 
that necessary training which will make it possible for them 
to advance in their respective lines. 

Those interested will receive full particulars by writing 
to Arnold Levitas, Stuyvesant Evening Trade School, Fif- 
teenth street, near First avenue. 















THE REMEDY FOR OVEREQUIPMENT — BETTER 
SELLING.* 


BY FRED WEBSTER. 


AM here to-day as a paper manufacturer 
to tell you book and job printers that 
you ought to be able to secure at least 
$150,000,000 worth of new business this 
coming year. And what is more to the 
point, I am here to tell you that we paper 
manufacturers are out to help you get it. 

We believe that your industry is over- 
quipped. We are convinced that your most serious prob- 
2m to-day is one of overequipment. The Government 
igures bear us out in this conclusion. They show that you 
re doing but $250,000,000 worth of business on a $202,- 
00,000 investment. You are not selling enough printing. 

“he total annual business of the average printer is but one 
nd one-fourth times his investment. A printer should be 
ble to do at least twice his investment. In fact, the really 
-uecessful printers are doing an annual volume of business 
rom two and one-half to four times their investment in 
quipment. 

We—that is, my company — considered this problem 
nore than two years ago, when we decided upon our present 
advertising policy. 

As we have repeatedly told you in our advertising, we 

ealized that we were in partnership with you printers, 
and that we can sell more paper only as you sell more 
printing. We are vitally interested in seeing you secure the 
increased production which your present equipment calls 
for. But, how are you going to get this larger volume of 
catalogue, booklet, folder and letter-head printing? 

Our solution is better selling methods. When we ana- 
lyzed our market for paper and planned our advertising 
policy, we had to look a long way ahead. We realized that 
your present volume of printing did not furnish an ade- 
quate market for our papers, and that our advertising 
must help you to create new business if we were to receive 
satisfactory returns from it. The main purpose of our 
advertising, therefore, has been to create new uses for 
printing. We have persistently advertised the advantage 
of direct-by-mail advertising — both to the printer and the 
buyer of printing. The interest aroused by this advertis- 
ing and the response from it convinces that our conclusions 
were right. 

Now, the Paper Makers’ Advertising Club has been 
formed, of which we are members, and announces its pur- 
pose of working with you along these same constructive 
lines. Just as you printers want your competitors to talk 
direct-by-mail advertising and to get away from the price 
question, so we want every paper manufacturer to adver- 
tise the benefits of advertising by mail, as their combined 
efforts with ours will make more certain the increased out- 
put which our industry must secure in order to solve the 
overequipment problem. We take this occasion, therefore, 
to commend most strongly the new efforts of the Paper 
Makers’ Advertising Club to promote more letter, circular, 
booklet and catalogue advertising. 

But to get back to the overequipment problem, which is 
the subject of this paper. I want to repeat that better sell- 
ing methods is the only logical solution for you printers 
who are overequipped. While you should junk all of your 
antiquated equipment as rapidly as possible, the real rem- 
edy is to sell more printing at a profit. 








* A paper read at the Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the United 
Typothetze and Franklin Clubs of America, held in New York, October 
® to 8, 1914, by Fred Webster, advertising manager American United 
Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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In talking this matter over with printers, I find that 
the average printer thinks that he is running from sixty 
to seventy-five per cent productive, when in reality he is 
probably not operating at more than fifty per cent pro- 
ductive. The Government figures for the entire printing 
industry show that the average printer is not running to 
capacity or that he is not getting adequate prices for his 
printing. As I have said before, your $202,000,000 invest- 
ment in equipment is producing but $250,000,000 worth of 
business, when it should be producing at least $400,000,000 
worth of business. 

This condition of affairs, as shown by the Government 
figures, makes it necessary for every printer, no matter 
what he individually thinks he is doing, to carefully analyze 
the productive capacity of his plant — his equipment. You 
printers should know positively what your labor capacity 
is. To find out accurately what you are doing and what 
you ought to do, you will have to eliminate your merchan- 
dise — paper, ink, engravings, ete.— and consider only the 
labor capacity of your equipment. The varying character 
of merchandise items makes it necessary that you should 
eliminate them from your calculations. You are in busi- 
ness to manufacture composition and presswork. Your 
merchandise items vary in one shop as compared with 
another, according to the class of work done by each. It 
will only serve to confuse you if you lump merchandise 
items with your labor. 

In making this careful analysis you will find it neces- 
sary to adhere pretty closely to the standard of value for 
your products which your printing organizations have 
established, and these are $1.50 an hour for composition, 
$1.25 an hour for job-press work, and $2.00 an hour for 
cylinder-press work. These are the prices that successful 
printers have found necessary to obtain in order to con- 
duct a printing business at a profit. They are figures aver- 
aged from data collected by investigations made in every 
city in the country. No matter where your business is 
located, these are the minimum prices you should get for 
your labor. 

Now, as to figuring the productive capacity of your shop. 
At $1.50 an hour for composition, figuring on sixty per cent 
productive time, each compositor you employ should pro- 
duce $2,247 worth of composition a year. Multiply the 
number of compositors you employ by these figures, and 
you will find you have the composition sales that your 
equipment calls for in one year’s time. 

As to job-press work, your organizations have averaged 
the selling price of all job-press work at $1.25 an hour. 
Each of your job presses at sixty per cent productive time 
should produce for you $1,873 a year. Figuring the sales 
capacity of your cylinder presses the same way, at $2.00 
an hour, sixty per cent productive time, and you get in 
figures $2,996 as the selling price on one cylinder press for 
one year. 

Use these figures as a basis and find out what the labor 
capacity of your shop should be for one year; you will then 
have a sales standard based on practical and intelligent 
analysis of what your equipment ought to produce for you. 

Bear in mind that if you do not get the selling price I 
have given in the foregoing analysis, you must operate 
your plant at from seventy to eighty per cent productive 
to make up for the difference. The figures show, however, 
that to operate more than sixty per cent productive in the 
printing business is a very difficult and unusual accomplish- 
ment. In actual practice you will find it much easier and 
more practical to get the organization price for your print- 
ing than it is to operate your printing-plant at from sev- 
enty to eighty per cent production. Even though you are 
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able, through superior intelligence and ability, to conduct 
a printing business at from seventy to eighty per cent pro- 
duction, you should not give the reward of your efforts to 
your customers, as you do when you cut the organization 
prices. 

This, then, is the way we analyzed the printers’ prob- 
lem when we started, more than two years ago, our present 
advertising policy. We found, as we have shown you, that 
your industry was overequipped, and that you must either 
junk a large part of your equipment or get more sales. 

In facing this problem, we found that junking your 
out-of-date equipment would not entirely remedy the evil. 
More sales were what your industry must have. Figures 
show that more sales are necessary, and, as your partners 
in the effort to obtain larger production, we naturally 
resolved on a creative solution rather than a destructive 
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if you join with us in our plan to promote more direct-by- 
mail advertising — more printed matter. You can solve 
your present overequipment problem. Will you codperate 
with your natural ally — the paper manufacturer? 





MONTHLY MEETING OF CONNECTICUT STATE 
TYPOTHETAE 


“Costs and Efficiency ” was the topic taken by E. E. 
Nelson, secretary of the Boston Typothetz, for his address 
before the regular monthly meeting of the Connecticut 
State Typothetz, held in New Haven on Monday, Novem- 
ber 9, in the grillroom of the Garde. Mr. Nelson’s 
remarks were illustrated with stereopticon slides showing 
the approved forms for keeping costs. Emphatically 
declaring himself in favor of the cost system, he stated that 
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MAGNITUDE IN LITTLENESS. 


From a newspaper cartoon by John B. Woodruff, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


one. What is more to the purpose, we found that there was 
a logical market for increased printing, that there is an 
immense and a very much undeveloped market for your 
efforts in direct-by-mail advertising — printing — your 
product. 

You know already how to manufacture printing, the 
only place that you need help is at your selling end. That 
is where the Paper Makers’ Advertising Club and the indi- 
vidual members of that club in their own advertising want 
to help you. Codperation is the big, new idea in business 
to-day. Your organization has been urging codperation 
for years. In our Paper Makers’ Advertising Club we 
purpose to give you real codperation. We intend to work 
with you in your selling department. Our club and its 
promotion plan is the first codperative effort of its kind 
that has ever been attempted in the printing or allied trade 
field. Its success in increasing the volume of your printing 
will depend upon your codperation with it. You can get 
the $150,000,000 worth of new business your industry needs 


it enabled the printer to treat both himself and his cus- 
tomers fairly, and added that a printer who did not keep 
a cost system ought not be in the business. 

“The printer who does not keep a cost system will not 
beable to continue in business a great many years,” said 
Mr. Nelson. “ The printer of the future must know what 
the capabilities of each man in his employ are and what 
that man costs per hour. He must know what each machine 
costs per hour and what it takes to run it per hour. He 
must know what every item of his expense is, including his 
own salary.” 





HOSPITALITY. 

It is nice to know in these days of lost reputations 
that Oriental hospitality, at any rate, shows no signs of 
decadence. A correspondent has come across the follow- 
ing announcement in a tailor’s shop in Tokio: “ Respect- 
able ladies and gentlemen may come here to have fits.” 
— Punch. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Used Unsuitable Ink. 

(1657) ‘Submits a letter-head printed on a medium 
‘rade of flat wove paper. The form contained two half- 
one plates about two by three inches. The presswork 
ould have been improved. The pressman writes: “ This 
; a sample of work done on a ten by fifteen press. A cheap 
ok was used. Could this job have been brought up any 
etter on this stock? What do you advise? ” 

Answer.— The stock is firm enough to permit the use 
of a strong, black ink. Have bearers locked up with the 
‘orm. The rollers should be firm and smooth. The make- 
.eady for the half-tones may consist of two-ply overlays, 
spotted up with tissue. Use a hard tympan made up of 
not more than four sheets of thin, hard paper. The 

spotted-up sheet may be attached on the third sheet from 
the top. Cover all with a top sheet of hard manila, well 
oiled. Beneath the top sheet place a piece of thin press- 
board, celluloid or brass. The latter is preferable for fine 
work. Stencil brass may be procured from sheet-metal 
dealers. 
Printing Colors on Gray Cover-Stock. 


(1658) Submits a sheet of gray cover-stock on which 
a narrow band of red, white and blue appears. Owing to 
the nature of the ground color, the white does not appear 
in full strength. The printer writes: “ Will you tell us 
how to treat the white on sample enclosed so that it will 
cover better than it does? We ran the white on sample 
through the press three times. The blue has picked a lit- 
tle, but we can overcome this if we can improve the white.” 

Answer.— By using two impressions of cover-white it 
should destroy the gray appearance of the white in the 
band of colors and give a base on which to lay the red and 
blue that would not modify these colors. The first impres- 
sion should be strong and not carry much ink. On the sec- 
ond time through, carry a full head of color and diminish 
the pressure. In this way the color should lay fairly 
smooth on the antique cover-stock. 


Half-Tone on Blank Card Stock. 


(1660) Submits two copies of a hanger printed on 
six-ply uncoated blank board. The half-tone plate, 5% by 
6% inches, representing the interior of a store, was fairly 
well printed, considering the nature of the surface of the 
stock. The printer in writing asks how he could have 
improved the appearance of the card, which evidently was 
unsatisfactory. 

Answer.— Our recommendations are as follows: (1) 
Use three hard rollers which are free from rule-cuts, as 
the plate shows streaks caused by the rollers being in this 
condition. (2) As the blank stock has a relatively soft 
surface, a stiff ink can not be used without being softened, 
so we advise the use of a good half-tone ink. (3) Owing 
to the thickness and softness of the board, very little make- 


ready can be used aside from bringing the block up evenly. 
(4) As the make-ready is somewhat limited in scope, it 
may become necessary to double-roll the form. If good 
color can be carried without unusual filling up in the 
shadows, it may only be necessary to frequently wash out 
the form and roll but once. Lay out the printed work in 
small piles. 


Erasing Word from a Printed Blank. 

(1662) Submits a blank printed on thin bond paper, 
together with the following communication: ‘“ Recently 
we had the misfortune in printing some order-blanks to 
leave in several words. In order to save the cost of the 
ruled stock we ask you to help us find a way of removing 
the words marked on the enclosed blank.” 

Answer.— Procure a “ Beegee” eraser, or one of simi- 
lar make, from a stationer and lay the sheet on a piece of 
glass, or equally hard and smooth surface. A few rubs will 
remove the printing and will not unnecessarily roughen the 
surface of the stock. These brushes cost 50 cents, and will 
last a long time. 

Cylinder Too High. 


(1659) Submits two newspapers showing tears result- 
ing from printing. The gripper and back edges of the 
form show considerable impression and slurring. The pub- 
lisher writes: “I am in trouble again, and want a little 
of your valuable advice, and as a subscriber I hope you 
will give the matter your attention. I am sending two 
separate papers. The one marked ‘ X’ shows amount of 
impression given, and also the result with rubber blanket 
the thickness of enclosed sample on each impression and 
in position stated; that is, two sheets of manila on iron, 
then rubber blanket. After getting the result you see, I 
added to what was already on the cylinder six sheets of 
news and two of manila, making in all ten sheets of news 
and four of manila, together with the rubber blanket, and 
with the result you will note on paper marked ‘O.’ Begin- 
ning from the iron, I now have four sheets of news, two of 
manila, the rubber blanket, three sheets of news, then build 
up in low places in the center, then three more sheets of 
news, and on top of this big mountain I have two sheets 
of manila. The blanket, I should think, was nearly a quar- 
ter of an inch high, but I have to have it in order to get 
the right impression, and at that I have not enough now. 
Now, what is the trouble? When the blanket is all on I 
put a column-rule running from the blanket over the 
cylinder bearers and it does not touch bearers by nearly 
an eighth of an inch, which I know is wrong, and if I reduce 
the number of sheets I get no impression at all. I have 
laid even a sheet of cardboard on the bed bearers, turned 
over the impression, and when the lug or weight is on the 
bed bearers I can pull out the sheet between the bed and 
cylinder bearers. Another trouble is, when the sheet is 
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taken by the grippers on the rear or back cylinder the 
grippers tear the edge of the sheet, as you will note where 
I marked. Some of the grippers will catch the sheet and 
others will not, and where they do take it they tear it. The 
sheet also tears on the impression, which I suppose is due 
to overpacking the cylinder. I suppose the cylinder is too 
high. It is a two-revolution press. 

Answer.— A press, no matter how well built, can not 
do good work the way you have the cylinder. To remedy 
the trouble you should get the cylinder traveling on the 
bed bearers, which must not be underlaid. (1) Pull your 
cylinder down to a bearing on the bed bearers. This may 
be done without a form. (2) Remove the tympan and 
reconstruct it. Put the rubber next to the iron. Cover it 
with a piece of manila and cover this with a piece of calico 
or table oilcloth. Draw it tight. Add enough print to 
bring the tympan just even with the cylinder bearers. 
Put on one manila draw-sheet. (3) Put on a news form, 
pull several impressions and mark out the weak places. 
Paste them up with French folio or thin news. Take this 
sheet and paste it on the manila just under the oilcloth. 
(4) Lay strips on each bed bearer and pull another impres- 
sion. Stop the press just as the cylinder is in the center 
of a page. Draw out strips to see if they are held tight. 
If they are not, then turn the press until the form is back 
to starting position and bring down the cylinder a trifle 
more. Repeat test until you can get the bearers to bite 
the strips. 

Printing from Wax-Engraved Plates. 

(1661) Submits a letter-head printed on heavy Con- 
struction Bond paper with a good, black ink from a wax- 
engraved plate. The shading of the script is too heavy, 
owing to incomplete make-ready. The printer writes: 
“ Please note the above heading cut. This is an electrotype 
of a wax engraving, and as you will see, we are unable to 
get a good print with it, although the stock is smooth and 
we have an abundance of impression and ink. The maker 
of the plate furnished us much better prints than this on 
rough and linen-finish bond paper. We admit that we are 
not familiar with the printing of such plates, and want to 
know if you can tell us just where we have missed it in 
trying to get results with this. What preparation is neces- 
sary? What kind of tympan, etc.? Is underlaying and 
overlaying necessary? Please send us a list of books for 
printers that you can recommend for those who have 
learned what they know in practice, and want something 
that will provide the technique, as well as the practical.” 

Answer.—In printing from an electrotype or orig- 
inal wax plate, the following suggestions will be of ser- 
vice: Hard, smooth rollers should be used. In platen 
presses use at least three. This is necessary because a 
heavy, stiff ink is required to give the best rendering of 
the plate. Ordinarily there will be no underlaying of the 
plate. The overlay best suited will be made by any of the 
various mechanical processes — the chalk relief, zinc or 
Radtke method. In this matter use the heaviest material 
that is furnished and etch out well. The tympan should 
be hard, consisting of a few sheets of thin, hard manila, 
or flat stock, with a hard manila draw, or top sheet. The 
overlay should be placed beneath the hard-packing sheet, 
which will be next below the top sheet. The hard-packing 
sheet may be of metal — thin brass, tin or sheet steel. If 
either of the last two is employed, it must be thinner 
than the brass or aluminum. The sheet of steel one-hun- 
dredth of an inch thick will be sufficiently resilient. Where 
either brass or aluminum is used, a thicker sheet may be 
employed. If celluloid or pressboard is employed, a still 
greater thickness may be used without neutralizing the 
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value of the overlay. Where a hand-cut overlay is applied, 
it may be placed nearer to the top sheet, for the reason that 
it is usually less in relief, and it will also offer less resis- 
tance to pressure, consequently its value is lessened in 
proportion to the distance that intervenes between the 
plate and overlay. Where a solid line has fine shading, an 
overlay made on hard star or tag manila will be better than 
one cut from paper, and it is easier to make. Pull an 
impression on heavy manila, and with the point of an over- 
lay knife cut partly through the stock, close to the solid 
characters and include the shaded part. With the point of 
the blade lift a layer and strip it off. This produces a 
relief for the solid part, and what is left below the stripped 
section serves as a bond to hold the overlay together. A 
few tissue patches may be necessary to bring up low places. 
Onion-skin folio or other hard, thin papers only should be 
used. Do not run the press too rapidly where a stiff ink 
is used, as the rollers can not deposit the ink properly or 
the plate and the ink will not be laid on the stock uniformly 
where the speed is high. The temperature of the room 
should be at least 70 degrees to get good work from hard 
rollers and stiff ink. Allow the printed work to lie in the 
racks in small piles at least twenty-four hours. A new 
edition of “ Books and Utilities ” is under way; as soon as 
it is off the press a copy will be forwarded. This booklet 
carries the most complete list of printers’ books published 


Printing Tin on a Hand Press. 


(1644) “We have a sign department of our own, 
using a Washington press, wood type and cuts, and print 
on tin for signs. We have trouble getting the type to print 
the full face. The edges of the characters print clearly 
enough, but the center of the letters have to be retouched, 
making considerable extra handwork. Please inform us 
the kind of tympan to use, and any other details that we 
may need.” 

Answer.— To print on tin on a Washington press, the 
ordinary muslin or drilling tympan covering is ample, but 
it must be as tight as a drum-head. If it sags and you 
have no frisket to hold the tin to the tympan it is likely to 
cause slurring on the work. To make a tympan you may 
glue one edge of the cloth and attach it to the frame. 
When it is dry, sponge the cloth, except the opposite end, 
which is then to be glued and attached to the frames. 
When the cloth dries out, the material shrinks and becomes 
taut. Repeat operation for side edges and you will have a 
very tight tympan-cloth. In printing on tin you should 
have a hard roller to ink up the form with and a suitable 
ink, which will be furnished by your inkmaker. Ordinarily, 
job or book inks are unsuited; ask your dealer for tin- 
printers’ ink. Prepared tin should be used. This tin has a 
pigmented coating, more or less smooth, and may be 
secured in any desired color from can manufacturers, 
specifically The American Can Company, Chicago. The 
block form, when inked, will transfer to the metal only 
under heavy pressure. If rubber-faced or sole-leather 
characters are used, the ink will lift more readily off the 
design, and a more uniform print will be obtained. If 
neither of the foregoing are obtainable, wood may be used. 
The Waldcraft block may answer your purpose to bet- 
ter advantage than the wood type or woodcuts. It is a 
pulpy composition mounted on wood, and is somewhat of 
the same nature as linoleum. It does not cost as much as 
boxwood or maple, and will give a better impression on 
coated tin than the wood. It is also easier to cut than wood. 
With ordinary care a printing-plate made from this mate- 
rial may last quite a while in printing on prepared metal 
plates. 
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THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS CIRCULAR ON 
ELECTROTYPING BATHS. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


of Electrotypers appointed a committee 
to codperate with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in a study of the conditions used in 
copper and nickel electrotyping, with a 
view toward placing the industry on a 
more scientific basis. The first work to 
be carried out in this direction will be to gain information 
regarding the actual conditions in use and the nature and 
importance of the problems involved. Arrangements have 
therefore been made to test solutions, etc., at regular inter- 
vals, from a few typical establishments, in order to learn 
not only the composition of the solutions, but also the 
changes taking place in them, and the efficiency of the 
present methods of regulation. In addition, a limited num- 
ber of such samples as may be sent in from other electro- 
typers will be analyzed free; the amount of such work being 
restricted by the limited force now available for this work. 
In general, such work is done only for the purpose of inves- 
tigation and in no sense in competition with commercial 
chemists. In connection with such tests, whatever infor- 
mation and advice is available will be furnished, but of 
course there is no assurance of being able to remedy all 
existing defects, since the services of a number of men for 
a considerable period will be required for an exhaustive 
study of this subject. 

In the meantime, all inquiries regarding specific difficul- 
ties in the work will be answered so far as possible. To 
meet the immediate requests for such information, a pre- 
liminary circular on the “ Testing of Electrotyping Solu- 
tions” has been prepared, in which are given simple 
directions for testing and adjusting the density and acidity 
of acid copper sulphate electrotyping solutions. This cir- 
cular, which is reprinted herewith, will be enlarged and 
revised at intervals as the work progresses. Copies of this 
circular will be sent free upon request to the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 





Preliminary Circular of Information Regarding Testing 
of Electrotyping Solutions Issued by the 
Bureau of Standards. 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

The work thus far done by this Bureau in connection 
with the subject of electrotyping has shown the need for a 
thorough study of the best conditions of operation, and of 
methods for determining and controlling the composition 
of the solutions. With our present facilities and staff it 
will not be possible to make rapid progress in this field in 
the immediate future. Efforts will be made, however, to 
conduct a survey of the field, and to distribute whatever 
information of immediate value is available. When the 
progress of the work justifies such a step, this information 
will be assembled in the form of a printed circular for 
distribution to those interested. 


II. SCOPE OF THE PRESENT CIRCULAR. 


The only definite information which we now possess is 
in the field of copper electrotyping; and even here we are 
not yet prepared to make specific recommendations as to 
the best conditions for operation. We shall therefore con- 
fine this circular to a description of a simple apparatus 
and method for determining and maintaining constant the 
composition of the solutions. 
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III. REGULATION OF COPPER SOLUTIONS. 

The solutions in general use contain, in addition to 
water, only copper sulphate and sulphuric acid; and since 
these substances, and also the anode copper, as purchased, 
are usually fairly pure, there is no marked tendency for 
impurities to accumulate in the solution. The mere deter- 
mination of the density —or specific gravity —of such 
solutions is not sufficient to control their composition; but 
if this is accompanied by a determination of the free sul- 
phuric acid present, all the data necessary for maintaining 
a nearly constant composition are available. In various 
plants the specific gravity ranges from 1.120 to 1.200; and 
the acidity from 25 to 75 grams per liter. For uniform 
operation the solutions should be adjusted at regular inter- 
vals, for example, once a week. 


IV. SPECIFIC GRAVITY (DENSITY). 

Before testing the solutions, they should always be 
adjusted to the normal level in the vats by the addition of 
water if necessary. For testing the density of the solu- 
tions, the use of a specific-gravity hydrometer is recom- 
mended rather than a Baumé hydrometer. Degrees Baumé 
may be converted to specific gravity and vice versa by 
means of the following tables, which are given in more 
complete form in Circular 19 of the Bureau of Standards. 








Deg. Sp. 
Baumé. Gr. 


Deg. Deg. Sp. 
Baumeé. | Baumé. Gr. 
14.37 
15.54 

16.68 | 


re 1.000) 13...... 1.098 
: ee 1.007)14...... 1.107 
er 1.01415 
«i AMIS AD 
. .1.028/17 
1.036 18 
1.043) 19 
1.051) 20 
1.058 21 
1.066 22......1.179 
1.074|23......1.189 
| 1.082|24......1.198 
| || 12......1.090)25......1.208 
| | | 





0.00 /1.11 
1.44/1.12 


2.84/1.13 
4.22/1.14 


5.58) 1.15 


10.74 1.19 
11.97) 1.20 
13.18) 1.21 





Having determined the specific gravity of the solution, 
adjust it to the desired specific gravity as follows: Divide 
the difference between the observed and desired specific 
gravities by the difference between the observed specific 
gravity and the specific gravity of water, which is 1.000. 
The result is the percentage of the solution which should be 
replaced with water. Thus, for example: 

Observed sp. gr....... 1.171 Observed sp. gr....... LV 
Desired spel s.<<.<<:. 1.150 Sp. gr. of water...... 1.000 


Difference ........ 0.021 » 0.171 


0.021 on ; 
Since ——— or —— = 12.3 per cent, replace with water 
0.171 171 


12 gallons of the solution for each 100 gallons in the vat. 


Note.— The solutions should always be tested and corrected at room 
temperature (for example, after standing over night), since the specific 
gravity is influenced by the temperature. 


V. TITRATION OF ACID. 


The apparatus and solutions necessary to test the acid- 
ity can probably be secured from some local chemist at a 
moderate charge. The drawing illustrates a form of appa- 
ratus that has been found convenient. Many other forms 
of automatic burettes are equally suitable, and in some 
cases will probably be more convenient to obtain. Simi- 
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larly, solutions of other strength than here recommended 
can be used, provided the calculations are correspondingly 
changed. 

1. SOLUTIONS. 

(a) Sodium hydroxide (alkali) solution to neutralize 
the acid. This solution is prepared of such strength that 
one cubic centimeter (1 c.c.) will neutralize 0.03 gram of 
sulphuric acid (that is, it is 0.61 normal). If, therefore, 
a sample of 10 c.c. (or 1-100 of a liter) of the copper sul- 


A 
|| 
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2 Liter bottle 

25 ce burette with 
side stop cock. 
Atomizer bulb 
l0ce pipette 
500cc bottle 
Pipette about 2cc 
100 ce flask 














A Form of Apparatus that Has Been Found Convenient for 
Testing Acidity. 


phate solution be titrated, each cubic centimeter of the 
sodium hydroxide required is equivalent to 3.0 grams per 
liter of sulphuric acid. 

(b) Methyl orange solution (1 part methyl orange in 
5,000 parts water), which serves as an indicator, that is, it 
changes color when all the sulphuric acid is neutralized. 


2. TITRATION. 


To carry out the titration, measure with a pipette 10 c.c. 
of the copper sulphate solution to be tested (after the bath 
has been adjusted to the desired specific gravity and thor- 
oughly mixed) and run it into a small flask. Add to it 
about 2 c.c. of the methyl orange solution. To adjust the 
sodium hydroxide solution to the zero-mark in the burette, 
turn the center stop-cock so that the burette is connected 
with the stock bottle, and with the bulb pump the solution 
till it is above the zero-mark, and then shut off this stop- 
cock. Next, turn the side stop-cock and allow the solution 
to run into any convenient vessel (for waste) till all air 
is displaced from the side tube and the lower edge of the 
curved surface of the liquid is just at the zero-mark. Now 
run the sodium hydroxide solution into the copper sulphate 
solution slowly, with constant shaking, until the violet color 
of the solution just disappears. If a decided green color, 
or appreciable precipitate appears, too much alkali has 
been added and a new portion should be titrated. Note the 
position of the lower edge of the curve at the end of the 
titration. 
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3. CALCULATION. 


To find the number of grams per liter of sulphuric acid 
in the copper solution, multiply by three the number of 
cubic centimeters of alkali used in the above titration. To 
find the number of pounds of acid to be added for each 100 
gallons in the bath, deduct the amount of sulphuric acid 
thus found from the prescribed content, and multiply the 
result by 0.85. (Since 1 gallon is equal to 3.78 liters, or 
100 gallons equal 378 liters, we multiply by 378 the number 
of grams per liter required; and since there are 454 grams 
in one pound, we divide the last result by 454. For prac- 


tical purposes, therefore, we multiply by a or 0.85.) For 
any given capacity of tank, the correct factor can be readily 
determined. 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppose 10 c.c. of the copper solution requires 14 c.c. 
of the alkali in the titration. Then the solution contains 
14 X 3 = 42 grams per liter of acid. If, for example, we 
desire to have present 50 grams per liter, it is necessary 
to add 50 — 42 = 8 grams per liter. For a vat holding 100 
gallons, we must add 8 X 0.85 or 6.8 pounds of acid, or, in 
round numbers, 7 pounds. Or if the vat holds, for instance, 


180 
180 gallons, we use the factor a .85 = 1.53; that is, we 


must add 8 X 1.53 or 12.2 pounds of acid. 


VI. NOTES. 


1. No recommendation is made as to the best acid con- 
tent, for any given conditions. In general, the lower the 
voltage used, the more acid is required in the bath to pro- 
duce a given current strength, and vice versa. For the 
present, each operator should find a composition of solution 
which gives satisfactory results under his conditions, and 
maintain it by the above procedure. 

2. To determine the approximate capacity of the vats 
in gallons, divide the cubical contents in cubic inches (to 
the height of the solution) by 231. 

3. To convert grams per liter to ounces (avoirdupois) 
per gallon (U. S. liquid), multiply by 0.134; or divide by 
7.5. Thus, 50 grams per liter = 6.7 ounces per gallon. To 
convert grams per liter to per cent by weight, divide the 
grams per liter by ten times the specific gravity of the 
solution. Thus, for a solution with a specific gravity of 
1.15, 50 grams per liter is equivalent to 


50 50 
aa = 4.5 per cent. 


10 X 1.15 11.5 

4. After completing titration, allow the burette to 
empty and put a little vaseline on the stop-cocks. 

5. Keep a permanent record of all titrations and of 
all changes in or additions to the solutions, together with an 
approximate record of the amount of work turned out (in 
square inches or in pounds of copper). Such a record will 
be valuable, not alone to the operator, but also in furnish- 
ing information of general interest regarding the operation 
of such baths. 





RIGHTEOUS WRATH. 

“I won’t pay one cent for my advertising this week,” 
declared the storekeeper angrily to the editor of the coun- 
try paper. “ You told me you’d put the notice of my shoe- 
polish in with the reading-matter.” 

“ And didn’t I do it? ” inquired the editor. 

“No, sir!” roared the advertiser. “No, sir, you did 
not! You put it in the column with a mess of poetry, that’s 
where you put it! ”"— Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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What Is the Cost per Thousand? 


The following letter received by this department is pub- 
lished because it gives us an opportunity to call attention 
to the usual carelessness of the printer without a cost 
system, and to his haphazard methods of finding supposed 
costs which mislead him and often cause him to make 
serious money-losing errors. The most frequent of these 
is to take an unusually good month in some department, 
or on some machine, and figure out the cost and then say: 
“ Well, if we were always as busy as that we would have no 
difficulty in producing the work for that figure and could 
make a barrel of money.” 

They always forget that it is the exceptional month that 
reaches anywhere near the hundred per cent productive, 
and fail to include a number of the real expenses in their 
figures. 

We give the letter in full, except the identifying signa- 
ture and address: 

Editor, Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois: 

DEAR Sir,— Here is a problem for the Cost and Method department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER: 

A composition plant, consisting of one Model 8 linotype, with extra 
equipment to the value of $5,122, set 1,722,550 ems of type during the 
month of September, with the following expense items, except deprecia- 
tion and interest charges: 


SOR Reis aw WE, OR AO GOIN iin con k vs koe ecike Fe ecdecececces $ 83.20 
Zid Se IE WEE, OE BO CHIE onan csi cc cdccdwccerseecvess 105.50 
ANI A URN UR RENO UNAIRIS Di oy 6-5 sss 15505) 4m ne ndies mrad tara esa wee srenera Ss 2.50 
se Gr ee rere Pere rr errr ee 5.16 
Gas and labor for remelting slugs (this item was estimated)...... 7.50 
Rental and heat (this was prorated on basis of total cost for entire 

IMMA steep sca cosets bia ais vee va cance wi el ore tein iurd ainvack Av b Salas ean raseieca a taPaners 18.00 
Business-office charges (this was prorated same as rental and 

PMD Sofie scl seizes cas caer Sp cava rat iB Vaasa Narva e al alon Slane Wo Guaie. 4,0 assis sraletsua ts 87.71 
Proofreading was supposed to be included in the business-office 

expense. 

What was the cost per 1,000 ems of composition? What was the cost 
per hour? 


Would it be proper to strike an average of the day and night costs, 
and say that was the absolute cost per hour or per 1,000 ems of com- 
position ? 

Can the cost of reading proof be properly assessed against the business 
office rather than the composing-room ? 

Hoping to see a reply to this in the December issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, as I believe it would interest several of us who “ want to 
know,” l am, ————— 

Here is a case where a machine has made an unusually 
good record, running on double-shift, and evidently had a 
couple of exceptionally rapid operators, who have been 
pushed. This is shown by the time-record and the record 
of output. The day operator received 40 cents an hour and 
the night operator 50 cents an hour; and as no statement 
is given of lost time or stoppages, it is to be supposed there 
were none and that all the time given is productive time. 
Our correspondent does not state whether this was a one- 
machine plant or one machine selected from a larger plant 
and the costs averaged by guessing, but it looks very much 
like the latter. 
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We will endeavor to see if a correct cost can be found 
by the use of the figures given above as a basis, as our 
correspondent does not give sufficient real data to make 
an accurate calculation. But our endeavor will give him 
and his friends a method for making for themselves records 
with the right figures in, so they may know the real costs. 
Right here, however, we will say that one month of any 
plant or machine can not give a true cost of production; 
not less than one year must be used to get reliable figures. 
The figures below are those for one month: 








PAY-ROLL: 

Two operators, day and night.........0..cccsccccses $188.80 

One proofreader, daytime only............6cccecees 75.00 

Share of foreman, day and night................... 40.00 

$303.80 

Rent arid heat. (this: item: seemis low) ...5:..66 es ccevew evcsecedees 18.00 
Rape RN Gt tUan CUNO cra tie arate ioe ores alee aVaayo Sheers rd oie oor wis cee ele aioe wr 5.16 
Insurance, 1144 per cent per annum; taxes, 144 per cent per annum 12.80 
Interest on investment, 6 per cent per annum.................. 24.61 
Depreciation at 10 per cent per annum, doubled on account of 

I Ie Ca oak eats c us bases awed ard bo aaeeoe 85.36 
Direct department expense (waste, oil, benzine)................ 3.00 
Share of annual repairs and renewals, estimated................ 5.00 
NECIGING NCEA, AS ANG TONOP = oic)<. 6:00.00. die os eaee asm neceicoasbees 7.50 
GAS OM MACHINE) WELSH TEGORG, 55.6.5) 6.6. s:006:66s 0: dee ee ceric ce meseee 2.50 
Depreciation on metal, 20 per cent per annum on 6,000 pounds, 

pe ee re ere ee ree Cer rr 12.00 

Taek ems Wk GE Ss og 5c 5 ono nce hace enseeissweencs $479.73 
Add share of general expense, 50 per cent of total department 

I oes ise 8 eo Wis wae Sie Ow ERs OS AE Ree Paadee dele meee 239.87 

Motalicods: Ol WiGMUN a WONIGs cs 6 6.5600 66 6b be isleceae waaradetionre $719.60 


In this calculation the overhead or share of general 
expense is very low, as few plants get below sixty per cent 
for this item, and many do not get below seventy or sev- 
enty-five per cent. The allowance for foreman is also low, 
as it includes both the day and night foremen. The repairs 
and direct department expenses are estimated and pur- 
posely lower than we believe possible in such a plant, and 
in many plants would run double as much. The deprecia- 
tion is properly doubled, because such constant duty on 
double-shift is very hard on the machine, which should 
have a reasonable amount of time to rest and recover its 
normal tension. 

As shown, this gives a cost per hour of $1.71% for the 
419 hours, but as our correspondent does not state how 
many non-productive hours there are, we shall give him 
the advantage of the highest record we ever saw, and say 
that only 5 per cent were non-productive and that he got 
a productive efficiency of 95 per cent. This brings the hour 
rate up to $1.808. Under the conditions, it would be impos- 
sible to separate the night and day rates, so we must take 
the average, though we know there should be about 15 
cents an hour difference between them, or about $1.73 
for the day and $1.89 for the night work; but this is not 
accurate. 
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The cost per thousand ems based on 95 per cent pro- 
ductive time would be low because of the high average 
output of 4,328 ems an hour, and amounts to 41% cents a 
thousand. 

This price is too low, however, because there is one very 
important item of expense that does not appear in either 
of the above lists, and it is one that is very often neglected 
in figuring the cost of machine composition. This is the 
handwork in proving the galleys, correcting them, and 
delivering the matter to the make-up. When we consider 
the amount of material to be handled —almost 6,000 pounds 
of metal, which, under ordinary circumstances of book and 
magazine composition, would make about 500 galleys to be 
proved and handled at least twice, and possibly three times, 
it becomes quite a costly item and would add several cents 
per thousand to the price of the uncorrected matter. 

Such records as our friend sends us are very misleading 
to both proprietor and estimator, and should not be used 
at all in price-making, as there is no doubt that the records 
of the other eleven months of the year will greatly reduce 
the apparent output and show a larger number of non- 
productive hours and hence a greatly increased cost. No 
plant could make such a record for twelve consecutive 
months, and therefore such records are as dangerous to 
play with as it would be to sprinkle a little gunpowder 
around the melting-pot. 

As to the grouping of the night and day work into one 
average selling price: This is reasonable ground for dis- 


cussion, but we feel that where the plant is usually run 
double-shift and all work takes its turn, there is no other 
way to do, as it would be almost impossible to charge the 
work according to the time it was done, except in a very 
few cases where the rush customer was willing to pay for 
getting his work pushed ahead at night. 

The cost of proofreading is a wage item against the 


department, and must be so handled and carry its share of 
the general overhead the same as any other expense or 
wages in that department. General expense never includes 
any item that can be charged direct to any department or 
divided over two or more departments. In this case there 
is no question or doubt that the proofreader is wholly 
occupied with the work of the department. 


How Shall the Buyer Establish Your Grade? 


Here is a question that is of very great importance not 
only to the buyer of printing but also to the printer, col- 
lectively and as an individual. Many times have we seen a 
printer who did really good work become quite peeved 
because he was classed with another printer who did very 
ordinary work. And many times have we found it an 
advantage to know what other printers were bidding on a 
job so as to gage the buyer’s idea of what constituted the 
good work he was asking for. 

The buyer of the product of the printing business who 
goes shopping takes big risks, and would soon find that they 
were greater than the possible gains if the printers them- 
selves were to honestly grade their work and price it accord- 
ingly. In other markets there are grades and qualities that 
are firmly established and have the force of law. A man 
buying No. 1 Winter Wheat has an established and known 
grade in mind, and if he does not get exactly what he 
ordered has a remedy in law. So important has this 
become that there are official inspectors and graders who 
determine the exact grades of each shipment through the 
elevators. If a man buys iron, or lumber, or leather, he 
orders by grade and knows what to expect. Yet when that 
same man or firm goes out to buy printing he accepts the 
promises of any old printer who will give him an estimate 
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and places the order with the lowest bidder. Perhaps, you 
will say that printing, being a manual product, is not in the 
same class as iron and wheat. Well, suppose we admit it 
for the sake of argument, does it improve the conditions 
any? If the buyer wants to build a house or even to buy 
one, he gets an expert to design it for him and to superin- 
tend the construction and specify exactly the grade and 
kind of all material going into it; or if he buys it ready- 
built he has the expert look it over to see that it comes up to 
the claims of the seller. Does he do this with his printing? 
Possibly a few who employ advertising experts do, but that 
is often a case of the blind leading the blind, or of an inter- 
ested party who is acting as a middle-man for a rake-off. 
This is a very important subject and should be carefully 
considered by the printers’ organizations and individual 
printers generally. 

When the subject of grading your work comes up do not 
get touchy and claim that it is as good as So-and-So’s, and 
as good as the customer needs. You are entitled to receive 
just the same specifications as the other bidders, and should 
refuse to bid unless you do. But you should interpret them 
in the same way and ask to have them properly made out if 
they do not indicate the grade of work the buyer in prospect 
wants to purchase. You are decidedly interested in having 
printed matter officially graded and your product placed in 
its proper class. At first you may not fully realize this, but 
think it over and see if it is not the correct idea. 

The printer who makes a specialty of cheap work in big 
editions is not equipped mentally or mechanically to produce 
the same quality of work as the printer who specializes on 
high-grade half-tone and color work; and, vice versa, the 
high-grade man is not equipped mentally or physically to 
handle the lower-grade stuff economically, if at all. These 
are, of course, the extremes, but the same thing is true of 
the different grades between. Many printers who are doing 
good-grade commercial work and making’ money are not 
capable of producing good colorwork. 

There is room for all, and the work could not only be 
made of better quality but more profitable without undue 
increase of price were it properly graded; and this would 
also make competition more equal and honorable. 

The present method leaves it open for the unscrupulous 
salesman and the ignorant proprietor to make all kinds of 
promises as to quality, and to submit samples sent out by 
paper manufacturers and done by other printers with the 
implied if not expressed idea that the job will be equally 
good. It is absolutely necessary for a gold brick to look 
good and to bear a certain amount of handling, but only a 
greeney is deceived. So with the dishonest printer, it is 
necessary that his samples and dummies look good, no mat- 
ter how obtained. It is also unfortunate that the buyer who 
has been stuck will regard him as representative of the 
craft, and include with him all that large class of printers 
who have fallen down on his work because “ first-class ”’ did 
not mean to them all it did to their more advanced com- 
petitors. 

This is a difficult subject and yet one that must sooner 
or later be handled by the trade at large, for the demand 
for quality is growing faster than the ability to produce it. 
And this is not meant as derogatory to those printers who 
are endeavoring to make good, but to call the attention of 
all to the fact that in the grand scramble after low prices 
and low costs we have almost lost sight of the substance in 
chasing the shadow. There has been an enormous educa- 
tion of those who buy printing in the last decade, and the 
demand is increasing, but there is also a large need of edu- 
cation among printers as to what is good printing. 
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Both Wrong. 


It is not often that we have the opportunity to tell a 
printer that his price is too high, for, owing to the natural 
timidity of the species and the well-known aggressiveness 
of the average buyer of printing, the price is usually ham- 
mered down to rock-bottom, and where a job is given with- 
out price the printer is usually so afraid of the comparison 
with the last bill that he never gets the proper limit. But 
here is a case where the printer has certainly gone up in 
the air, only to be brought low when the customer brings 
out those former bulls. (We accidentally wrote it “ bulls,” 
and that is just what they are.) We certainly pity the 
fellow who was responsible for those bills in this case. But 
let our correspondent tell his own story: 

The Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois: 

Would you be kind enough to give us an estimate on the enclosed 
book, 10,000 copies; the cover cost, 20 by 25, 60-pound, $6.50 a ream; 
inside stock, 25 by 38, 60-pound, 5% cents a pound? We made a charge 
of $354 on this, and the customer is indignant, as the job has been done 
twice before for $120 by a local printer who has cost system and is a 
supposed authority on same. At this price we got the work out as cheap 
as possible. Cuts could have been better, make-up better, and book 
arrangement better, besides three typographical errors. 

This letter and the job were submitted to a Chicago 
printer for an estimate, and below we give his figures, 
which we think are a trifle too low: 

The job is an edition of 10,000 copies of a booklet of 
28 pages and cover (3 pages), printed in one color (black) 
all through; bound with saddle wire; trim size, 3% by 9 
inches. Stock to be tinted supercalendered inside, with 
20 by 25, 60-pound cover. 


STOCK : 
Body, 12 reams 25 by 38, 60-pound, at 5% cents...............$ 39.60 
Cover, 3 2-5 reams 20 by 25, 60-pound, at $6.50 a ream........ 22.10 
BE er PIN HONE cag ascot a9 sscodlo. 0918 he ncerone wie e eeiared)eunrassie-elexe\sla nels 12.34 
CUTTING STOCK BEFORE PRINTING: 
eM Seg ENS rat vasa sets see ate sc hi eiasce base eleva ty sare em TaN ee ein aa ela erate 2.50 
COMPOSITION : 
PP ee ee ee ee re ree ee er ee te eee err 35.00 
Hand, cover and title-page, 3 hours, at $1.60...............6% 4.80 
Make-up, 28 pages and cover, 7 hours, at $1.60...........0200- 11.20 
Lock-up, 28 pages and cover, 5 hours, at $1.60.............06- 8.00 


ELECTROTYPES AND ENGRAVINGS — Furnished. 
MAKE-READY : 





One: 24-page form, 5 hours, At $2006 66. c occ c ks ceccwescnvees 10.00 
One 4-page form, 1 hour, at $1.25, on Gordon...........seee08 1.25 
Cover, 1 Bowr, 06 $1.26, Of GOPGOR ccc ccc cciscccccvcccccscocse 1.25 
RUNNING: 
Ome Bi-pe Gorm, LOO00, ab GEO. onc n cece secscscccecesi 20.00 
One Spee Termh, 10/000, wb LBB. occ dec cscccavescecencecess 12.50 
pa, SG, OG Gian 66s cicce canes cedwnceesessansen 12.50 
INK: 
16: pounds, at 76 Gents, plus: 10 Per CONE. 60.0666 csc ese ceses 12.50 
BINDING: 
Make-ready, machine folder, 2 hours, at $1.50......... $ 3.00 
Folding: 
One 24-page form, 10,000, at 80 cents............. 8.00 
One 4-page form, 10,000, at 30 cents.............. 3.00 
Gover; DOO00;, Wt BE COMES 6 6.656 i45<:0:0:6 0 6:0:0:0s)0-00 05,50 3.50 
BRSEt,, SOU) ON POC sc 55-05 4c 4:06 ws 4 asec a wee Kae e 6.00 
Re ERe OPO OS AG OREO ya: 0:9-0 5.0 4 41604 a6; 0:t ines ofeieie witiseiciuiace 12.50 
Prien, UO;000) At D0) COMGB ie. ain 6 o:0i0 66510 610-00: 010-6 wie a eeseeinie 5.00 
a I IG oo ion is vas i cc ceveres waren wuciece 3.00 
44.00 
$249.54 
Pe ee er Ee er Err Te EE ere Te re Te ere $250.00 


You will note that he has added only ten per cent to the 
cost of ink, and has, in our opinion, figured it a little close 
in quantity as well. He has made no charge for handling 
the stock, though we suppose he may have intended the 
charge for cutting to cover that, but the cutting of the 
small sheet and the cover are worth all he charges for that 
item. 

The editor of this department has also figured the job, 
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and gives the figures shown below as his proof of those 
above more for comparison than for criticism, having made 
the estimate at cost and then added a percentage for profit: 


Stock: Cost. 
Inside, 12 reams 25 by 38, 60-pound, at 5% cents......$39.60 
Cover, 3 2-5 reams 20 by 25, 60-pound, at $8.50....... 22.10 
10 per cent for handling stock. ...........ccccccscce 6.17 
—— $§ 67.87 


COMPOSITION : 
Linotype, 37,260 ems 8-point, 9,568 ems 10-point, 20 

















RON Cie a ENG Se Gk Occ ae ove: oxo 4d yr ecdce wis) Roe wsele eee ecardie. oe Se OU 
ed, 2 panes. D hedee, Ot CBO. ooo c ec cccccnccsscccs 2.40 
Make-up of 30 pages, 7 hours, at $1.20............06- 8.40 
42.80 
LOCK-UP: 
One form, 24 pages, sheet 25 by 38, 3 hours, at $1.20..$ 3.60 
Two forms, 4 pages each, % hour each, at $1.20...... 1.20 
4.80 
MAKE-READY: 
One 24-page form, 6 hours, at $1.60.........ccceeceee $ 9.60 
Two 4-page forms, 1 hour each, at 80 cents........... 1.60 
11.20 
Press RuN: 
10,000 impressions, 25 by 38 sheet, 121% hours, at $1.60.$20.00 
Two runs, 10,000 each, 8 by 19 inches, 20,000 impres- 
stomn, 26 Rotten, Bt OO COIR. ccc cccccccacesisccees 20.80 
40.80 
INK: 
DO reOUneeS U0 ORME cins etieisle ace vicalcde ee asiehe womens 15.00 
BINDERY : 
Cutting stock before printing, 2 hours, at $1.00.......$ 2.00 
Folding 10,000 24-page, machine, per thousand. $1.00 
Folding 10,000 4-page, hand, per thousand..... 30 
Folding 10,000 covers, hand, per thousand..... 35 
Inserting two pieces, per thousand............ 75 
Wire stitching, two wires, per thousand........ 1.00 
Tiree, HOF TROIE . ook ccc vceccccscucs .60 
$4.00 40.00 
PG AMO OGM OR ois asa acdiv arsine wiewsieinioivicwieienaneiene anes 5.00 
en 47.00 
BR Rr Ae ene ne Pee r= ee eer $229.47 


Here is a practical cost of $229 without any profit, and 
if we add 25 per cent, as is usually recommended, we get 
a selling price of $286.75; but in this case we would con- 
sider that 20 per cent would be the right amount to add, 
making a selling price of $274.80. 

Had the job been sold for $250 we would not have been 
surprised nor have greatly blamed the man with a cost 
system, supposing that he had figured close on account of 
keen competition; but when such a piece of work is sold 
for $120 we can only feel that there has been a serious mis- 
take, and you can understand why we are sorry for the man 
who furnished the work for that price, as the customer 
claims that the job was just the same. 

At the same time, the last man must also have made 
some error in calculation, or he would certainly not have 
tried to get $350 for the work. It is these things that 
destroy the confidence of the public in the printer. Here 
is a difference of almost two hundred per cent, reading 
upward, and of over fifty per cent, reading down, in the 
prices charged by two printers for what the customer pre- 
tends to believe is the same job. We know that both were 
wrong, but the buyer does not, and who can blame him for 
feeling that the low man was right and the high man a 
robber? He has no scale for comparison, and would not 
know how to use it if he had. 

The printer who professes to have a cost system is the 
more to be censured than the one without, unless it should 
be proved that he did this job before he put in the cost 
system and that was the reason the customer went to 
another printer; but the man who failed to put in a cost 
system and knew that he was wrong almost as far in the 
other direction has no reason to sneer at the other fellow 
and is just as guilty of piracy as his more unfortunate 
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fellow printer. Remember the command: “ Let him that 
is without sin cast the first stone.” 

It is not so much this one job, but the fact that through 
ignorance just such things as this are occurring every 
day, and the only way to stop it is for each printer to make 
sure that he has the cost system working correctly in his 
plant and that his prices are based on its findings plus a 
fair profit, according to the conditions governing the job. 

There is only one right price for each job of printing, 
and that is just as certain as that the day succeeds the 
night; and there is only one way to arrive at that price, 
and that is to use the cost system just as faithfully and 
carefully as you use your check-book. 


Honesty in Cost-Keeping. 


Has it ever occurred to you, dear reader and fellow 
printer, that honesty, like charity, should begin at home? 
We have all heard about “ Honesty, the best policy,” and, 
like good fellows, applied it to our competitors and neigh- 
bors. From this time on let your motto in business be 
“ Honesty begins at home.” 

Then look over that cost system of yours, such as it is 
— they all claim to have the best, but there is only one best, 
the Standard— and see if you are honestly charging to 
each department all that belongs there and only that which 
belongs there. Or are you easing the burden of over- 
equipment or unsuitable equipment in one department by 
transferring part of the load to another which you think 
is more able to carry it? It is “ only your own business if 
you do!” Of course, you will say so in public, but you 
never made a greater mistake in your life, for anything 
that you do that may create a wrong impression of value in 
the mind of the buyer of the class of goods you sell is the 
business of every man selling the same kind of goods in 
so far as it may affect his ability to get the right price for 
the goods in question. It is your business, but it is also 
the business of every other printer to see, so far as it is in 
his power, that you have a correct cost system and sell your 
goods in conformity with its findings. It is the realization 
of this that has brought the printers of America together 
year after year in cost congresses, and caused them to 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in searching out the 
principles on which the cost system is founded and present- 
ing them to the trade at large without price. 

Then go and sit down with your system and see just 
why you charged all the manager’s salary to the pressroom 
because it seemed able to stand it, and unloaded the cost 
of composition so that you could meet Brown’s or Smith’s 
prices on that publisher’s reprints. Was it honest to Jones, 
whose large editions require very little composition? Was 
it not very much like putting your hands into Jones’ pocket 
and handing what you took to that publisher, who did not 
even thank you, but really despised you as he would any 
other thief? 

That is a nasty word, it sounds ugly and does not look 
well in print. But think it over some time when you are 
alone. 

Honest cost-keeping honestly charges to each depart- 
ment every expense for labor, material, or other items used 
in that department, or by which it is benefited, and leaves 
very little to be divided up as overhead or general expense. 
Honest cost-finding divides the cost of each department so 
found by the number of hours sold from that department 
to find the cost by the hour in that department, be it high 
or low. Guided by that result, it plans to charge for all 
work a profitable price that is honest to both buyer and 
seller, or gets busy searching for the cause if the cost is 
higher than the average, so that the manager is not able 
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to meet the market rate with prices based upon true costs. 
And this is one reason why only honest cost-keeping can 
bring about the highest efficiency. 

An honest printer, and thank God there are many of 
them, will consider it dishonest to run his business without 
a cost system and sell his goods at less than cost — dishon- 
est to his creditors, dishonest to,his family, and dishonest to 
himself. He may be satisfied with a small margin of real 
profit and depend upon bulk of business, but he will know 
his cost and that he does make a profit on every job. There 
are some who may consider this as strong language, but in 
their own souls they will admit its truth, even if they are 
timidly fearful of endorsing it publicly. 

As soon as we have enough honest printers with honest 
cost systems the majority of printed matter will be sold 
on the cost-plus basis. Then the competition will be one of 
service, and when a customer expresses a suspicion that the 
price is too high he will be shown the cost records. 

Honest cost-keeping and honest methods in the printing 
business will bring about a correct system of specifications, 
so that when two or more printers are brought into compe- 
tition on a piece of printing they will get the same idea of 
its value and visualize the identical thing intended, and the 
buyer will know when different figures are suggested that 
the printer is either trying to serve him better by more 
nearly meeting his needs or the limits of his purse or that 
the different prices mean a different article, but that he 
will get honest treatment according to cost, no matter which 
he orders. 

Perhaps this is a little altruistic for the man at present 
in the business, but having spent a quarter of a century 
in estimating and producing accurately to estimate, we feel 
that each year is bringing into the business more men who 
will try to conduct it on the “ Honesty begins at home ” 
basis, and that the next few years will see still greater 
advancement along this line than now seems possible. 


““We Don’t Know Where We’re Going — But We’re on Our Way.” 


Riding the bucking buffalo at the Miles City Roundup. Snapped by 
Bert Potter, manager Daily Yellowstone Journal, 
Miles City, Montana. 





THE INSPIRED COMPOSITOR. 


“ The advertising man’s equipment is general informa- 
tion — an encyclopaedic amount; a little logic; a soupcon 
of psychology —,” but the inspired compositor put the 
writer in the tureen by setting “a soupcan of psychology.” 
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METHODS OF CONSERVING COST IN 
PRINTING-OFFICES. 


BY WILLIAM SELLS. 





INE of the crying needs of the times, in 
printing-offices, is an effective method of 
conserving the cost of production. It isa 
question that has engaged the earnest 
attention of some of the ablest minds in 
the trade, both collectively and individ- 
ually. Several systems have been evolved, 
but in no case has any one of these been 

adopted for general use. The Standard Cost System, which 

received the indorsement of the Typothetze and the Ben 

Franklin Club, has strong vogue but limited use. 

Take, for instance, the offices of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company and Rand, McNally & Co. Both praise the Stand- 
ird system, yet neither use it. On the contrary, both have 
elaborate systems of their own, which in the case of the 
Donnelley firm is so much so as to practically defy descrip- 
ion. That of Rand, McNally & Co. is still under trial. 

In fact, there is a cost system of some kind in every 
iarge printing-office in Chicago; many having systems of 
their own, which have been created to meet the conditions, 
and the volume of work, that obtain in these plants. But 
there is no attempt at uniformity of plan, however strong 
the effort to accomplish this result. 

The following statements from the executives of some 
of Chicago’s leading printing firms on this important ques- 
tion will undoubtedly prove of marked interest to the trade 
generally: 

Thomas E. Donnelley, of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany: “ Permit me to say, as a starter, that I favor the 
Standard system and believe its universal use would be 
the salvation of the printers, large and small. However, 
we do not use it. As a matter of fact, we have a method 
of our own, but its ramifications are so extensive it would 
require a volume to explain them. The cost system that 
prevails here is one which could easily be acceptable in 
plants similar in character to our own, but could hardly 
be used to advantage in smaller concerns. For these latter, 
and speaking generally, I consider the Standard Cost Sys- 
tem an excellent one, and one that will meet all the require- 
ments of every condition in the printing trades. Uniformity 
of methods and ideas along this line are crying needs just 
now. Take the ordinary printer, for instance. If he bids 
$1,000 on a job, and another bids $800 for the same piece 
of work, he considers his cost system, or himself, hopelessly 
deficient, when the trouble may have been in the feeble- 
mindedness of his competitor. It appears to me that the 
printer of to-day lacks confidence in himself. When he 
makes a bid and his competitor bids under him it does not 
necessarily follow that his cost system lacks correctness. 
On the contrary, it may mean that the other fellow is hope- 
lessly wrong. Thus his lack of confidence makes him 
assume a responsibility which should, by right, rest upon 
the shoulders of his competitor.” 

H. B. Clow, president of Rand, McNally & Co.: “Iam 
not prepared, at this time, to talk on the subject of costs. 
We have inaugurated a system of our own, which is now 
in operation. It is too early, as yet, to say whether it is 
a success or a failure. It is our intention to try it out to 
the end of the year, at which time we may be in a position 
to tell you something about it. The Standard Cost System 
is an efficacious method and has my approval.” 

By an executive of a leading firm (this gentleman’s 
statement follows, but he preferred that his name be not 
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used): “ Our cost system is of the most rigid nature and 
our prices for work are based upon it at all times. What 
the trade needs more than any other one thing is a method 
that will do away with unfair and ruinous competition. 
In our business here we have a uniform price for all, and 
in estimating we invariably allow for a legitimate profit. 
In fact, we will not bid on a job, the profit from which is 
menaced by competition. For instance, a man brought in 
a booklet and asked me to bid on it, saying that the ‘ lowest 
bidder gets it.’ I absolutely refused to even consider his 
work. On another occasion we took a pamphlet which we 
agreed to run for $650. Now this job called for 150,000 
books, and as the customer was an old one, we took special 
pains with his work, the result being a loss of $25, as it 
cost us $675. In the course of time the customer wanted 
another 150,000 and asked us for bids. Inasmuch as we 
had the plates from the previous run, we made him a price 
of $600. The customer said this was absurd, from the fact 
that a competitor had agreed to do the work, entire, for 
$385. In vain did we endeavor to show that our competitor 
would have to pay that amount, practically, for the paper 
alone. This, said the customer, was not a matter in which 
he was interested. If this printer would do the work for 
$385, it would be rank folly to pay more. Thus we not 
only lost the job, but a good customer as well. It is this 
unfair method of doing business that is undermining the 
printing trade of Chicago, and something should be done 
to put a stop to it. It is my opinion that in a case of this 
kind there should be a centralized body that possessed the 
power to call such a printer before it, confronting him with 
the supply-house representative, to the end that such meth- 
ods be forever tabooed.” 

L. C. Rogers, of Rogers & Hall: ‘ Our system of con- 
serving cost, while not necessarily an elaborate one, is 
quite thorough and complete, and resolves itself about the 
basic principle of having the job-ticket carry the working- 
time of every man in the office who in any way labors on 
the work. This includes the time of the foremen, proof- 
readers, copyholders, and even galley-boys. This system 
makes it possible for us to keep a direct supervision over 
the output of our entire force, from the office help to the 
delivery man who places the completed job into the hands 
of the customer.” 

Edward D. Moeng, president and manager, The Frank- 
lin Company: “ We are just putting into effect the Stand- 
ard Cost System. Just what effect it will have upon our 
business is yet, more or less, a problem. Heretofore we 
have worked without what might be termed a definite cost 
system, which in no sense means that we have not kept the 
closest possible tab upon all our work, but rather that we 
had our own method of doing it. We believe, however, the 
Standard system, with close and proper supervision, will 
bring about a degree of efficiency impossible to obtain with- 
out it. Its use will, undoubtedly, do away with a lot of lost 
motion. 

“ When the Ben Franklin Club was organized it found 
the printing business at a very low ebb, but by persistent 
and intelligent effort it has caused a general uplift in the 
trade, both as to its methods and its personnel. 

“ What we need in Chicago is less machine-like work 
on the part of employees and more constructive ability — 
a larger and more comprehensive initiative, if you please; 
men with high ideals and ideas along original and creative 
lines. Schools for developing the creation of original ideas, 
and staffs with sufficient ability to demonstrate their propa- 
ganda, are in my opinion a crying need of the times. The 
United Typothetz and the Ben Franklin Club have accom- 
plished considerable along these lines. When a larger 
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esprit de corps is established in the printing trade, we will 
have taken a long step forward in conserving our business 
ventures and their cost features.” 

E. F. Hamm, president, Blakely Printing Company: 
“ There must be kept, by proper method, a correct record 
of all non-productive labor expense and overhead costs, 
which should be proportioned to each department operated 
in the ratio as is represented in the pay-roll expense of 
each department to the total pay-roll, plus such direct 
charges made to each department for rent, heat, light, 
power and equipment, investment and depreciation, etc. 

“ An accurate record of every item of cost of both labor 
and material entering into the production of each job should 
be made, to which must be added the above non-productive 
and overhead costs, either as a percentage cost on labor 
of each department or by making the productive hour-cost 
in each department represent both labor and overhead cost. 
The term ‘cost system’ is a misnomer in many shops 
because it does not show costs nor carry out the essentials 
in obtaining an accurate record of the non-productive and 
overhead hour-cost to be added to the actual labor cost. No 
value can be attached to a system unless fully and accu- 
rately carried out. The Standard system, as adopted by 
the United Typothetze and the Ben Franklin Club, in my 
judgment, if fully carried out, offers a system which is 
fiexible and one easily applied to any size or class of print- 
ing business.” 

C. S. Peterson, of Peterson Linotyping Company: “ It 
is now about three years since we installed the Standard 
Cost System. We had, of course, previous to that, a sys- 
tem worked out by ourselves; but it was neither as full 
nor as satisfactory as that supplied by the blanks of the 
Standard Cost-finding System. 

“ Personally, I have always been a believer in thorough 
and carefully worked out cost systems, because I believe 
them the only effective remedy for price-cutting, with all 
its attendant evils. Associations are splendid, education 
through the trade papers is very good, and trade agree- 
ments in general are desirable; but nothing discourages 
price-cutting so effectively as to see in plain black and 
white the figures that tell you that you are losing money 
at the game. The whole thing simmers down to this: Few 
men deliberately sell their work at a loss. A man cuts the 
price on a job because he believes he can do it for less money 
and still make something. The cold, impersonal, implacable 
figures of the cost-sheet that tell him afterward how much 
money he lost on the deal will do more to discourage him 
from repeating the experiment than anything else. 

“The best cost system will not stop price-cutting 
entirely, because there will still be instances where a man 
deliberately accepts a loss to keep his plant going; but 
such cases will be only a small percentage. 

“The cost system is fair to the customer, too, because 
one man will not have to make up for what another did 
not pay. 

“ To sum up our own experience, I would say that I con- 
sider the cost system the most valuable tool in the plant. 
I do not see how we could do without it.” 

A. A. Amberg, of Cameron, Amberg & Co.: “ Referring 
to the cost system we use in our establishment, will say that 
when we decided to introduce such a system we investigated 
a number of methods for determining the cost of produc- 
tion, and found that the Denham system came nearest to 
meeting our requirements. We have adopted this system, 
and so far we have had no reason to regret our choice. 

“ Among its special advantages that impress us are the 
following: 
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“ 1+— Percentages in the distribution of indirect ex- 
penses are entirely ignored. 

“2 — The various burdens of expense are placed on the 
producing divisions, and through them are charged against 
the product that gets the benefit. 

“3 — The necessary records are plain, and easily kept, 
rendering the operation of the system simple and inex- 
pensive. 

“ 4 — We are in constant touch with the manufacturing 
department, and have a continuous inventory of the work 
in hand. 

“5 — The monthly summary of cost points out clearly 
the weak producing divisions, as well as the deficiency in 
any particular.” 

William T. Leyden, secretary of The Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Chicago: ‘‘ Patience is a virtue,’ a virtue that 
is given short shrift in the printing-plant, sad to say, but 
it is a necessary and a most valuable one. It is a virtue 
which, when practiced faithfully, will yield splendid results, 
particularly in the operation of the cost system. 

“To those who are not satisfied with the information 
obtained from the Standard Cost-finding System, I would 
say be patient, study it, use it as it was intended, an ana- 
lyzer of your business. Your rewards will be even greater 
than your greatest effort in any other direction will bring. 

“Tt is not a complicated problem in geometry, but just 
as surely as the shortest distance between two points is 
indicated by a straight line, so surely does the cost system 
indicate the straightest line between failure and success. 
It will assist you in proportion to the labor you expend upon 
it. It is a veritable gold mine of information, but as the 
miner must work to get the gold, so must you to get the 
information. It will tell you every day just what has 
transpired the day before, and, as you profit by experience, 
it will tell you just what you should do as faithfully as the 
compass tells the mariner the right direction. 

“It is the compass of the business world, and just as 
the mariner consults his compass, so must the printer con- 
sult his cost system. You would not trust your life on an 
ocean vessel unless the captain had a compass; then why 
trust your fortunes on the ocean of business without fre- 
quent reference to your cost system? 

“In every instance where your estimate has proved 
wrong, trace back until you find the error. The time- 
tickets on the job will very often tell you as plain as day 
that your estimate was based on the output of the swiftest 
compositor, or the best pressman, or the fastest operator 
in the bindery; but something went wrong — the swiftest 
compositor was sick, or the best pressman was otherwise 
engaged, or the fastest operator in the bindery had resigned 
— and had you based your estimate on the average produc- 
tion you would have made a profit; or they may show you 
conclusively that you based your estimate on an impossible 
performance of labor. 

“Form No. 5 will call your attention daily to the pro- 
ductive and non-productive hours, and it behooves you to 
trace back and know that you got all the productive hours 
it was possible to obtain. Take a walk through the plant 
after your study of Forms 5 and 6 and see if there are not 
some delays to production caused by your failure to comply 
with the reasonable request of the foreman for more sorts; 
or you may find there was a lot of delay because the stone- 
man had to wait for the boy to go upstairs for proof-paper 
that should be stored near by in the composing-room. Go 
on into the pressroom and make some inquiries; perhaps 
you will find the pressman has had twice or three times the 
make-ready he should have because the type was badly 
worn, or he had to change bad letters or wait for stock, or 














the plates and other printing material in the forms had not 
been properly prepared before going to press, or he is cov- 
ering up some errors of others. 

“Tn the bindery you may find the output is decreased 
»ecause completed jobs are not removed as fast as they are 
‘eady, or there is not room enough for operatives, or some 
stock was cut wrong. All these conditions are faithfully 
‘eported to you daily by an up-to-the-minute cost system 
‘f you will analyze it and trace back. 

“Form No. 6, Chargeable and Non-chargeable Hours 
ind Press Impressions, is a faithful indicator of conditions 
n the pressroom and tells you in trumpet tones if a press 
3; a money-maker for you or not, and will also tell you not 
o base your estimate on running-time at 1,500 impressions 
in hour, because you are not averaging that number. 

“Your Form 9H will enlighten you, when compared 
vith the month previous or the corresponding month of 
ast year, as to the general run of business, but you must 
i0t be satisfied with this; trace back to the reports from 
vhich Form 9H was compiled, perhaps you will find that 
vou have not found out why so much stock was spoiled or 
vhy there were such heavy direct department expenses, 
yarticularly in the cylinder-pressroom department. 

“ Have you given the selling expenses as much consid- 
‘ration as you should, and is the percentage increasing 
vithout rhyme or reason? Have you analyzed your*busi- 
1ess in every department, even to the extent of the labor 
f your productive employees? Does this report show that 
in employee is falling down in his production, and have 
you found out why? It may not be, and most generally is 
not, his fault. In fact, it has almost become an adage 
among expert cost-finders that ninety per cent of the trou- 
bles in a printing-plant are due to the front office. 

“Future profits will come more from the savings in 
your plant than from the price you get for the job. 

“ Whatever the troubles are, a patient, persistent study 
of the cost system will start you on the right road to over- 
coming them. Therefore, do not let it die out, conserve it 
and make it serve you, as it alone can, better than any other 

device or method of indicating the straightest line between 
failure and success.” 





BANQUET RETIRING AND INCOMING PRESIDENTS 
OF INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


Members of Indianapolis Typographical Union tendered 
a farewell banquet to James M. Duncan, retiring president 
of the International Typographical Union, and a welcoming 
reception to Marsden G. Scott, the incoming president, at 
the Grand Central Hotel on Thursday, October 29. There 
were about one hundred and fifty in attendance, and the 
finest kind of Hoosier spirit characterized the affair. R. E. 
Darnaby, president of the Hollenbeck Press, acted as toast- 
master, and under his guidance Mr. Scott was assured the 
people of Indianapolis would treat him well, and Mr. Dun- 
can informed him that all had learned to love him during 
his comparatively short career as International president. 

In return, Mr. Scott spoke of his anticipations in com- 
ing to Indianapolis, and Mr. Duncan thanked those present 
and the citizens generally for their kindly treatment of 
him during what he termed his “ accidental ” occupancy of 
the presidency. Mr. Duncan was vice-president of the 
organization, and on J. M. Lynch’s retirement to become 
Labor Commissioner of New York, he automatically became 
president for the unexpired term, and was not a candidate 
for reélection. Mr. Duncan is one of the veterans of the 
craft, having worked in the Central West about forty 
years ago. 
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There were speeches by other International Union offi- , 
cials and H. N. Kellogg, labor commissioner of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and Julian Wetzel, 
representing the local Ben Franklin Club. 

Among those present were W. B. Burford, of the well- 
known firm of that name, and Hilton U. Brown, business 
manager of the Indianapolis News. The Glee Club of that 
paper furnished a portion of the excellent musical enter- 
tainment that was interspersed among the speeches. 

The committee responsible for the excellent and success- 
ful affair was composed of Frank Tobias, Edward P. Barry, 
Dudley W. Dunshe, Frank Millar and Edward Hurton. 

The union printers of New York tendered Mr. Scott a 
farewell and “ good-luck ” banquet at Shanley’s Broadway 
restaurant on the afternoon of November 1. The affair was 
attended by more than two hundred and fifty. Speeches 
were made by many persons now and formerly actively 
identified with typographical union circles, after the open- 
ing address by Don C. Seitz, publisher of the New York 
World. 

All lauded Mr. Scott for past performances, and 
expressed the belief that he would be a signal success in 
his new sphere. Mr. Seitz reminded his hearers that he 
was a printer and would “rather fuss over a case and 
crawl over machinery than any other form of entertain- 
ment.” He spoke enthusiastically of the progress made 
in labor affairs, and, speaking as an employer, said: “ The 
workers want a just division of the fruits of labor. We 
[the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the 
unions] are both striving for nothing unjust or unfair. 
Ours is the finest trade in the world.” 


APPOINTMENTS FOR COMMITTEES OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS. 
The officers of the International Association of Electro- 

typers have announced the appointments for the various 
committees as follows: 

Executive Committee: Frank H. Clark, Eclipse Elec- 
trotype & Engraving Company, Cleveland, chairman; 
Alfred J. La Vigne, Charles Craske Company, New York; 
John J. Foy, American Electrotype Company, Chicago; 
C. S. Partridge, Partridge & Anderson, Chicago; August 
D. Robrahn, 848 Transportation building, Chicago; F. 
Diver, Central Press Agency, Toronto, Ontario. 

Cost-finding Committee: Willard F. Scott, George C. 
Scott & Sons, Boston, chairman; Fred W. Gage, Gage 
Printing Company, Battle Creek; Emil J. G. Gratz, Stand- 
ard Electrotype Company, Pittsburgh. 

Standard Scale Committee: George H. Benedict, Globe 
Engraving & Electrotype Company, Chicago, chairman; 
M. J. Hoynes, Central Electrotype Foundry, Cleveland; 
E. C. Westman, Blomgren Brothers Company, Chicago. 

Labor Committee: August D. Robrahn, 848 Transpor- 
tation building, Chicago, chairman; Thomas Heath, Elec- 
tric City Engraving Company, Buffalo; L. E. Knox, 
American Type Founders Company, Boston. 

Standards of Practice Committee: Edward F. Flower, 
218 Williams street, New York, chairman; James Cawl, 
The Thomas Crosby Company, New York; J. K. Dean, 
Dixie Electrotype Company, Nashville. 

Publicity Committee: John J. Foy, American Electro- 
type Company, Chicago, chairman; William B. Jones, St. 
Louis Electrotype Foundry Company, St. Louis; Paul J. 
Wilhelm, Buffalo Electrotype Works, Buffalo. 

Membership Committee: H. B. Hatch, Royal Electro- 
type Company, Philadelphia, chairman; Alfred J. La Vigne, 
Charles Craske Company, New York; F. O. Partridge, 
Partridge & Anderson, Chicago. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may id conv t. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in ‘‘ The Inland 
Printer.”” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together”’ 
movement has many phases. This is one which “‘ The Inland Printer” 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 

All applications must be accompanied by stamped, self-addressed en- 
Answers to positions open appearing in this department should 
They will then be forwarded 





velope. 
be addressed care of “‘ The Inland Printer.” 
to those represented by the key numbers. 


All-Around Printer Seeks Position as Make-Up on Daily Paper. 
(3011) 

teen years’ 

paper in a fair-sized town. 


An all-around printer, twenty-seven years of age, with six- 
experience, wishes a position as make-up man on a daily 


Will furnish references. 


Foreman Seeks Opening. 

(3012) A young man, possessing good business and executive ability, 
wishes to secure a position as foreman in a shop operating about two 
eylinder and five or six platen presses. Has had experience on cata- 
logues and booklets of all kinds, also on State work. 


Linotype Operator Owning Equipment Seeks Connection. 

(3013) A man who is planning to purchase a Model K linotype is 
desirous of connecting with a good job office where there is sufficient 
machine. Would be willing to add necessary equipment as 
Prefers college town. 


work for one 
business increases. 


Compositor Desires to Connect with Small Firm in Chicago. 

(3014) 

in Chicago which handles the better grade of work. 

tion of stocks, inks, ete., and understands color harmony. 
dent for two years. 


A high-class compositor desires to connect with a small firm 
Posted on the rela- 
An art stu- 


Seeks Opportunity for Advancement. 

(3015) A man who has successfully held the positions of pressman, 
foreman, advertising manager and superintendent, desires to connect 
with a good firm where advancement is assured as ability is proved. Is 
familiar with estimating; understands the cost system; can write 
advertising literature; lay out work; can turn out high-grade half-tone 
or color work on cylinder or job presses. Willing to go anywhere for 
the right opportunity. 


Editor Seeks Position near Chicago. 

(3016) A man, thirty-seven years of age, capable of producing orig- 
inal matter without artificial stimulation, though he does not possess 
business ability, is seeking a position as editor of a small daily near 
Chicago. 

Bindery Foreman Seeks Location in the West. 
A bindery foreman, having fifteen years’ experience, desires 
to locate in the West, preferably Colorado. First-class job ruler, all- 
around forwarder and finisher; experienced on commercial, county and 
railroad work, and also on loose-leaf devices. Would consider a position 
on all-around work. Best of references furnished. 


(3017) 


Seeks Opening as Editor and Manager of Newspaper. 

(3018) A man of wide experience in newspaper and job work, cov- 
ering all branches of the business from composing-room to editor and 
business manager, is seeking an opening where this experience can be 
used to mutual advantage. Is well qualified to take charge of editorial 
and reportorial duties, with oversight of the business and plant of 
medium-sized daily. Prefers to locate in the West. Can give first-class 
references. 

Linotype Machinist wants to Locate in Large City. 

(3019) A young man, twenty-three years of age, having good 
mechanical training, though no experience on the linotype machines 
now in use, is desirous of connecting with a firm in a large city where 
he can work as an assistant to linotype machinist. His experience 
covers six years in the shops of tool and machine-tool manufacturers 
and in the drafting department, and he has also helped to design and 


build a four-magazine line-casting machine. Opportunity for practical 
experience of first consideration. 
Half Interest in Machine-C ition Plant for Sale. 

(3020) An opportunity is open for a machinist operator — or 
operator — to buy a half interest in a one-machine linotype plant in a 
western city of 100,000 inhabitants. Machine is quick-change Model 5, 
four-magazine, and plant has all necessary equipment. Buyer must take 
night shift. Closest investigation solicited. 








Man and Wife Seek Position in Newspaper Office. 

(3021) A man and wife, both having experience, desire positions in 
a newspaper office in a city of 10,000 inhabitants or larger. The man has 
had twenty-one years’ experience, about half of which time he has held 
the position of foreman and managing editor of country and weekly 
newspapers, and seeks a position in either capacity. His wife would 
like a position in the same city as solicitor, collector or circulation man- 
ager. 

Monotype Operator Seeking Position. 

(3022) An experienced monotype operator, who is also an all-around 
printer, desires to connect with a good firm where advancement is 
assured. Willing to work on the floor part of the time. Would consider 
opportunity for partnership. 


Country Printer Desires Position as Foreman. 

(3023) A good, reliable, all-round country printer, with eighteen 

years’ experience, including foremanship of weekly newspaper and job 

shop, is seeking to connect with a good firm as foreman or job and 

ad. man. Will submit samples and copy of paper to any one desiring 
them. Prefers central or southern States. 


Wants to Take Charge of Country Weekly or Small City Daily. 

(3024) An up-to-date printer, union, experience, 
desires to take charge of a country weekly or small city daily. Possesses 
good business ability, is a first-class make-up and ad. man on newspaper 
work, and is able to handle all parts of the work creditably. References 
furnished on request. Prefers Central States. 


with eight years’ 


Compositor Seeks Opening with Opportunity for Partnership. 
(3025) <A job printer, with eighteen years’ experience, at present 
composing magazine and trade-journal advertisements in a large private 
advertising concern, desires to connect with a good news or job shop 
where advancement is assured and opportunity offered for partnership 


arrangement. Excellent references furnished and required. 


First-Class Printer Seeking Position Where Ability Is Desired. 
(3026) A man, having twenty years’ experience in the printing 
trade, covering all branches and including the office of State Printer, is 
seeking a position where this experience can be used to mutual advan- 
tage. Is not only a first-class mechanical printer, but is equipped with 
a knowledge of the printing-office from the position of compositor to that 


of estimator. Is sober and reliable, and furnishes excellent references. 


Desires Position as Foreman or Manager of a Country Weekly. 

(3027) A good job and ad. compositor, with twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience in country-weekly offices as foreman, manager, lessee and owner, 
desires to connect with a good country weekly as foreman or manager. 
Can estimate jobwork, solicit, write copy, read proof, and do ordinary 
presswork. References furnished. 

Plant for Sale. 

(3028)- Opportunity is offered to purchase a newspaper plant in 
small town; paper has run for eleven years under same management ; 
owner wishes to sell in order to confine all efforts to plant in another 
State. 

Seeks Position as Web Pressman. 
A young man, twenty-five years of age, married, would like 
Has had seven 


(3029) 
a position as web pressman in small newspaper office. 
years’ experience; will go anywhere; prefers non-union shop. 


Desk or Working Foreman Seeks Advancement. 


Hustling working or desk foreman wants to connect with 
Young man 
Willing to 


(3030) 
first-class job-shop where future prospects are brighter. 
~— hard worker — can handle force to best advantage of shop. 
go anywhere. Union. Married. 


Manager or Superintendent Desires Change. 

(3031) A man, fcrty-six years of age, having had charge of medium- 
sized plants for twenty years, desires change. Has thorough knowledge 
of all branches of buying, estimating, reading, selling in or out of office 
(except blank-books). Good organizer. 


Job Plant for Sale. 
(3033) Opportunity is offered to purchase a job office in a hustling 
little city of 3,000 in Illinois. Plant has good equipment and good, going 


business. Will sell on reasonable terms. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 


ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


THE IDEAL RATE-CARD. 


One of the regular inquiries addressed to this depart- 
nent is for an “ideal rate-card.” Again we are asked to 
furnish a collection of rate-cards that the publisher may 
nake a selection. This article is therefore in answer to 
many letters along this line which have already been 
answered singly. 

First of all, a rate-card can not be prescribed arbi- 
trarily, because an arbitrary rate-card ignores the most 
essential of all requirements — the requirement that the 
advertising rate shall be compensatory. 

By “compensatory ” I do not mean only a rate which 
will pay the wages of the compositor who sets up a given 
advertisement, but a rate which will load onto each adver- 
tisement its proportion of interest and depreciation of 
value of type and type-machines, presses and repairs on 
same, power, heat, light, rent, taxes, insurance, editorial 
service, commercial expenses of various kinds, and not 
overlooking reimbursement to the publisher for the issues 
which he has published at a loss in order to provide con- 
tinuity of service. 

In other words, a rate-card should be such that the 
receipts from advertising, together with the receipts from 
other sources, produce enough gross revenue to pay all 
salaries (including one to the publisher himself), all direct 
and indirect expenses, and leave a reasonable balance of 
profit at the end of the year. 

Advertising is published for the purpose of producing 
its part of the revenue required to publish a newspaper. 
If it does not do this, why print it at all? 

An advertising rate-card adopted because I say it is 
good, or some other publisher says it is good, or because it 
is a little lower or a little higher or the same as that of a 
competitor, or, worst of all, because the advertiser or the 
advertiser’s agent says it is good —a rate-card adopted for 
these reasons, or for many others which might be cited, is 
sure to prove disappointing, because that vital question of 
the cost of production has been ignored, and arbitrary rate- 
cards have a habit of falling below the cost of production. 

After the cost of production has been determined, and 
a rate-card which is compensatory has been computed, it is 
then time to attempt to incorporate other desirable features. 

The second desirable feature is that a rate-card should 
be business-producing, by extending such favorable rates 
as to produce the greatest volume of business. 

The third desirable feature is that a rate-card shall be 
as simple as possible. 

These three desirable conditions are mutually contra- 
dictory, and for that reason the theoretically ideal rate- 
card does not and can not exist. Progress is made, however, 
by the pursuit of impossible ideals, and this is as true of 
rate-cards as of religion. 
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street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


The Rate-Card Based on Cost. 


The readers of this department are no doubt familiar 
with the findings of the Minnesota committee as to the cost 
of producing display advertising. 

The two elements of the cost of producing a display 
advertisement are: 

1. The cost of composition, averaging from 6 to 10 
cents a column-inch. 

2. The cost of the “ white space,” or that share of the 
general expense of publishing a newspaper which should 
be justly charged against the space occupied by the display 
advertisements. The cost of this white space varies accord- 
ing to the frequency of insertion, being the lowest for the 
regular advertiser and the highest for the irregular adver- 
tiser, to whom the publisher must ever be ready to furnish 
space and for which “ readiness to serve” the advertiser 
must pay the cost. The cost of white space for a six-column 
quarto weekly of 1,000 to 1,500 circulation varies from 11 
to 19 cents. , 

From these elements the cost by the inch for the aver- 
age country weekly will be found to be as follows: 

Yr. 6mo. 3mo. 2mo. 4wk. 8wk. 2 wk. 1 wk. 


ancien wen 11 12 13 13 14 15 17 19 
BGb OHOO ie 65.6 050% 12 13 13 14 16 37 20 25 
Set: 2 times... 12 13 14 15 16 18 23 

Set S$ timiee......<. 12 3 14 16 18 19 

Set 4 times....... 12 13 15 16 20 

Set 8 times....... 12 14 17 19 

Set 13 times...... 13 16 19 

Set 26 times...... 14 18 

Set 52 times...... 17 


Composition loaded in at 6 cents. 

This makes a rate-card which is desirable, because it 
meets the first great condition of being compensatory. 

It partially meets and ~artially does not meet the condi- 
tion of being business-building. It tends to promote regu- 
larity in advertising among the advertisers, and to penalize 
the irregular advertiser; but it offers no inducement to 
the large irregular advertiser to use still more space. It 
is not simple, though it is much more simple than it looks, 
being made up by simply combining two variants. 

By the same method, the cost of producing advertising 
in a country weekly of eight to twelve pages, about 2,000 
to 3,000 circulation, has been found to be as follows: 

Yr. 6mo. 3mo. 2mo. 4wk. 3wk. 2 wk. 1 wk. 


PRUE! iccwe.cietecs oitiace 12 13 13 14 16 18 20 22 
a er 12 13 14 15 18 21 24 30 
Set 2 Tet. <.0000 12 13 14 16 19 22 28 

Set 3 times....... 12 13 14 16 22 26 

Set 4 times....... 12 14 15 18 24 

Set 8 times....... 14 16 17 22 

Set 13 times...... 15 16 21 

Set 26 times...... 16 20 

Set 52 times...... 20 


Composition loaded in at 8 cents. 
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In order to meet the objection before mentioned, and 
give a discount to at least the regular users of large space, 
one of the successful Minnesota publishers, Mark Cutter, 
of the Thief River Falls News-Press, has modified this card 
by arbitrarily reducing the long-term rates, as follows: 


It will be noticed that Mr. Cutter has made a concession 
in the charge for composition of regular advertisers who 
change every week. The committee rate-card gives the 
cheaper rate to the advertiser who changes infrequently. 
As a matter of policy this may be wise, and it may be 
unwise. It is desirable that advertisers change copy fre- 
quently, but in some towns a certain number of advertisers 
will not do so. When a material advance is to be made in 
advertising rates, these steady advertisers can be retained 
at a favorable rate, where there might be considerable 
difficulty with them if a flat raise of 75 or 100 per cent were 
made. Steady advertisers of this kind are the backbone 
of the financial support of many papers, and so long as the 
rate which they pay can be easily demonstrated to be com- 
pensatory, they should not needlessly be driven away. The 
irregular advertiser may also object to the increase of his 
rate, but he will pay it because he needs the publicity. 

But in a city where the advertisers are all progressive 
and change their copy regularly, it is better to assume that 
every advertisement will carry a composition cost, and 
thus simplify the committee rate-card, as was done by 
Herman Roe, of the Northfield (Minn.) News, as follows: 
One month or less, 30 cents. Two months, 27 cents. Three 
months, 25 cents. Six months, 23 cents. One year, 20 cents. 


A Rate-Card Based on Service. 

O. F. Byxbee, who devoted so many years of thought 
and effort to the service of the country publishers through 
this department, used to advocate a rate-card based pri- 
marily on the number of inches in each contract. He would 
grade the card from a certain price for the first inch, one 
insertion, down to a certain price for one column each issue 
for a year. The rate was reduced as the number of inches 
increased per issue or the number of issues was increased. 

A good sample of this kind of rate-card is the one which 
Mr. Byxbee made for H. L. Rann, of the Manchester (Iowa) 
Press, a strong weekly of about 3,000 circulation, as 


3mos. 6mos. 1 yr. 
$ 6.70 $ 11.50 $ 19.590 
11.50 19.50 32.00 
15.56 26.00 438.00 
19.50 32.00 53.00 
22.75 38.00 63.00 
26.00 43.00 71.00 
32.00 53.00 88.00 
28.00 63.00 105.00 
43.00 71.00 110.00 
71.00 110.00 190.00 


1 mo. 
$ 2.55 


ks. 3 wks. 
35 $ 1.95 
55 3.65 
-65 5.10 
-60 6.30 
7.45 


2 
$ 


w 
1 
2 
3 
4 


5.55 
6.30 8.60 
7.85 10.75 
9.35 12.75 
10.75 14.75 
18.50 25.00 
OPEN-SPACE CONTRACTS. 
inches and less than 100 inches.............$ .38 
inches and less than 250 inches............. 
inches and less than 500 inches............. 
inches and less than 1,000 inches 
inches and over 
This rate-card meets the first essential requirement in 
that it is compensatory. It is also business-building, and 
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is simple enough to any one who will give it a moment’s 
thought, but would of course appear complicated and even 
arbitrary to a customer. Many who have used this style 
of card are enthusiastic about it, and those I would by no 
means urge to change, but neither would I urge a pub- 
lisher who is about to raise his rates to adopt this style 
of card. 

This card is compensatory, but it does not follow either 
of the elements of cost, and on some classes of advertising 
there is what appears to me an undue profit, while on other 
classes there is a loss. 

For instance, the rate for a 10-inch advertisement for 
52 issues is $105. The cost of this advertisement, if changed 
every week, is $104; if furnished in plate, $62.40, and if 
changed once a month, $72.80. If the 520 inches were used 
in page advertisements, the charge would be $104, while the 
cost would be $83.20 if furnished in plate, $93.60 if set only 
once, and $124.80 if set four times. 

The significance of thes2 differences between the rate 
charged and the cost is that where the rate is excessive 
a loss of business may result, while where the rate is too 
low a definite loss does result. 

Many other comparisons of this kind might be made. 
A 2-inch advertisement is charged at $32 a year. Such 
cards do not cost over $13 to run, and a number of them 
at from $15 to $20 a year make “easy money” for the 
publisher. Yet the rate for this is practically the same 
as a 100-inch advertisement which runs once. Even at the 
30-cent rate, this advertisement may be produced at a loss; 
and certain it is that it is this class of advertisers who 
keep the country publisher guessing as to whether next 
week is to be a feast or a famine. The steady advertiser, 
even though his advertisement be small, is the sheet-anchor 
of the business and should be encouraged. The giving of 
a 15-cent rate to the user of 1,000 inches, when such an 
advertiser is almost sure to have a change of copy every 
issue at a cost for composition alone of 10 cents an inch, 
can not be justified by “ overloading ” the paper when such 
advertisements are run, and the publisher who studies his 
costs will usually do that. Advertising solicitors also like 
to have such a rate to hold up as an inducement for more 
business. 

The Flat Rate. 


Of all rate-cards, the flat rate is the most indefensible. 
It is simple, and that is the only thing to be said in its 
favor. It is seldom compensatory, and an attempt to make 
it so usually results unsatisfactorily, because the moment 
an advertiser finds that he enjoys no advantage by being 
a steady user, he begins dropping his advertising on the 
slightest pretext. The flat rate also departs the farthest 
from the line of cost, charging one advertisement at far 
too high a rate, and carrying another at an actual loss. 
The fiat rate is not business-building, but as before stated, 
actually business-destroying. It encourages the intermit- 
tent, irregular advertiser, and such an advertiser generally 
ends by becoming dissatisfied with results and disgusted 
with the whole advertising game. 

Some of the prominent advertising agencies much pre- 
fer a flat rate, and as the conditions under which foreign 
advertising is placed are much different than those under 
which home advertising is placed, the flat rate for foreign 
advertising is not so objectionable. Many publishers have 
two rate-cards, one on a flat-rate basis for foreign adver- 
tising, and one on a sliding-rate basis for home advertising. 
The plan is not objectionable if care’ be taken to put the 
flat rate high enough to be compensatory. It should be at 
least 15 cents for the first thousand and 5 cents for each 
additional thousand of circulation, for plate matter. 
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Publishing the Rate-Card. 


It has become quite the fashion among Minnesota pub- 
lishers to publish the rate-card at the head of the editorial 
column. The practice is to be commended for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, an order to publish a certain adver- 
tisement without any agreement as to the rate becomes a 
valid contract if the rate-card is regularly published. Also, 
when a sliding rate is used, and different advertisers are 
charged different rates, the published rate-card allays sus- 
picion of favoritism. Thirdly, the published rate-card helps 
stiffen the backbone of the weaker brother who is not charg- 
ing what he should for his advertising space. 

From these published rate-cards, I am selecting two 
from publishers who have abandoned the flat rate and have 
not adopted either of the sliding rates before given, but 
have attempted to still further simplify these sliding rates. 
Most of these rates are too low, but they are higher than 
the average in other States, and illustrate a good type of 
simple rate-card. 


Dassel ‘‘ Anchor”’ Rates. 

One-year contract, per inch 10 cents per issue 

Nine-month contract, per inch.......... 12 cents per issue 

Six-month contract, per inch 14 cents per issue 

Three-month contract, per inch 15 cents per issue 
All advertising not run regularly, 15 cents per inch per issue. 
Transient advertising, 25 cents per inch, cash in advance. 

Lakefield ‘‘Standard”’ Rates. 

Oey oie LUN bel) i) 2 ie | 1) I 

Over 10 inches, 2 times or more 

Less than 10 inches, single week 

Less than 10 inches, two weeks or more 

Yearly contract 

Canadian Rate-Card. 

Here is the rate-card of the Kenora (Ont.) Examiner, 
which, I understand, has been copied after one recom- 
mended by the Canadian Press Association. It starts out 
all right, but drops too low. Where the discount is given 
on number of inches only, the rate can not fall below 15 
cents aninch. The card follows: 

inch and over, per inch 
50 inches and over, per inch 
100 inches and over, per inch 
200 inches and over, per inch 
400 inches and over, per inch 
600 inches and over, per inch 


SPECIAL POSITIONS. 

1. Isolated position, apart from all advertising, 2314 per cent extra. 

2. Top of page and alongside reading matter, or following at least 
four inches and alongside reading matter, 25 per cent extra. 

3. Top of page, but not necessarily adjoining reading matter, 15 
per cent extra. 

4. Any other fixed position, 10 per cent extra. 

‘Daily Kansan”’ Rate. 

At the University of Kansas, the students of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism publish the Daily Kansan. The news- 
paper has to stand on its own feet financially, and the 
publishing board has to pay the mechanical department 
for the cost of printing. If such a system were adopted in 
every printing-shop in the country, there would be fewer 
newspapers published, and those that remained would have 
higher advertising rates. I am violating no confidence 
when I say that the publishing board considers the mechan- 
ical department as “ robbers,” while the mechanical depart- 
ment is fortified with a complete cost system, and really 
has an efficient shop with low hour-costs. Whether the 
young men of the publishing board realize it or not, they 
are having drilled into them the one thing on which must 
rest all the higher triumphs of newspaper work — the 
paper must pay its own way. The publisher of the Kansan 
can’t load the losses of the newspaper onto the job depart- 
ment, or rob his depreciation account, or hold a postmaster- 
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ship, and indulge in the fancy that advertising costs 5 or 
10 cents an inch. He knows what it costs, and he knows 
every day, and in order to produce that cost, the adver- 
tising rate-card must produce real money. Here it is: 
inch, single insertion 
250 inches, 221% 
500 inches, 20 cents 
1,000 inches, 17% 
2,000 inches, 15 cents 
Uniform Rate-Cards. 

It would be most desirable if there were more uniform- 
ity in rate-cards, but on account of conditions being dif- 
ferent in different fields, and also on account of the different 
ways in which different publishers view conditions, the 
hope that a uniform rate-card will be adopted seems remote. 
But if now with the coming of the New Year, the publishers 
will examine into the cost of producing advertising — even 
to the extent of only adding all the expenses for the year 
and dividing it by the total number of inches carried — 
out of this will come a reasonable degree of uniformity. 

Just what type of rate-card should be adopted, each 
publisher should decide for himself after studying the 
types here presented and also his own field. It is important 
that a publisher believe in his own rate-card. 


CHARGING FOR A “BANK STATEMENT.” 

A correspondent wishes to know what to charge for a 
bank statement when it is run in the regular contract space 
used by the bank for display advertising. 

The question obviously arose out of a desire of the bank 
to have its statement printed at display advertising rates. 

The proper method is to charge the statement itself at 
legal rates, and charge any display matter in connection 
with the statement at display rates. 

In publishing a display advertisement, the publisher 
is performing a commercial service, the rate for which 
depends only on the cost of composition and the cost of pro- 
ducing a like amount of reading-matter. 

In publishing a bank statement, the publisher is per- 
forming an official service, which service can not be per- 
formed except in accordance with a number of conditions: 
precedent, several of which are not required in the case of 
a commercial advertisement. 

The paper must be of a certain size, issued regularly, 
have a plant of its own, contain general and local news, and 
a minimum number of subscribers, and all of these condi- 
tions must have been met for a stated period. All of these 
things have required the expenditure of labor and capital, 
and the “legal rate” is higher than the display rate in 
order to provide compensation for these expenditures. 

The country editor who insists on the bank paying for 
display advertising at display rates and legal advertising at 
legal rates will see his standing at the bank grow. 





FREE MAGAZINE SUPPLEMENT DISCONTINUED. 

The free magazine supplement, by means of which at 
his own expense the country editor rendered a supposed 
service to his readers and an actual service to the syndicate 
publishing the same, is disappearing. Very few country 
editors were really foolish enough to want the free supple- 
ment, but took it to beat their several competitors, and then 
the several competitors got another free supplement and 
the score was even. Now one of the syndicates publishing 
a free supplement has quit, and the rest are falling like a 
row of dominoes. The country editor who publishes a free 
supplement is now very much out of style, and the editors 
who stood out against the fad are entitled to the thanks 
of the fraternity. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


I. A. GRABMEYER, Bay City, Michigan.— Your advertisements are, as 
usual, very good, and we have no suggestions to offer in the way of 
improvement. 

Marion County Progress, Marion, Mississippi.— A better grade of ink 
and paper would work wonders in the improvement of your paper. 
Plain rules as borders for advertisements are always preferable. 


THE Ione (Ore.) Journal.— Your paper is well printed, well edited, 
and the advertisements are satisfactory. Some large top-heads on the 
first page would improve its appearance and also make the paper seem 
more interesting. 


THE Fisher (Ill.) News.— Your paper shows a clean, well-arranged 
first page, but the advertisements are not carefully set and presswork 
is marred by the carrying of too much ink, high cuts which should have 
been planed down, and careless make-ready of forms. 


Morning Free Press, Grand Island, Nebraska.— The four-page comic 
section of your Sunday paper would lead one to believe Grand Island a 
metropolis rather than a comparatively small city. The remaining 
eight pages show careful presswork and excellent advertisement com- 
position. 

THE Somerset (Ky.) Herald.— Your pressman attempts to carry too 
much ink. The Herald gives the appearance of being ‘‘ newsy,” head- 
ings being used to good advantage. In the large double-page advertise- 
ment for Morris Harkins, the heading is crowded too closely, considering 
the large amount of available space toward the bottom of the page. The 
page advertisement for Beecher & Smith is excellent as to display and 
arrangement. One of your page advertisements is reproduced herewith. 
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Page advertisement from the Herald, Somerset, Kentucky, illustrating a 
good handling of two-line prices. 


Martin County Sentinel, Fairmont, Minnesota.— Your first page, 
while carefully balanced as to headings, could be improved by some 
arrangement in which they were not crowded in so small a space. It 
would also be better to place the headings now at the top of the second, 
fourth and sixth columns about one-third from the top. A sense of 
y is produced when there is a heading at the top of every column. 

THE Cass City (Mich.) Chronicle-— You publish an excellent paper 
from both news and mechanical standpoints. All of the five copies sent 
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us show careful make-up, especially of the first pages. It is in the 
advertisements that we see your greatest opportunity for improvement. 
Plain rules for borders throughout the paper would give a harmonious 
appearance which is missing when so many decorative borders are in 
use. A selection of some modern series of type would also give you an 
opportunity to improve, as you now use so many faces of various shapes 
and tones the effect is not pleasing. Presswork is high-class. 

CHARLES MACLEONHARDT, Elkhart, Indiana.— The want-ad. booster 
advertisements are very satisfactorily written and composed. They are 
not so striking, perhaps, as those reproduced in these columns several 
months ago, but nevertheless they should pull some business. The phrase, 
“No farther away than your telephone,’”’ is used to good advantage. 
One of the advertisements is herewith reproduced. 


No Farther Away Than 
Your Telephone 


Automobile Owners! 


Have 
You 
An 
Auto 
For 
Sale 


This is a splendid time of the 
year to sell your car. The people 
that read the Truth “Want Ads” 
are watching for bargains, and 
perhaps your offer will be just fhe 
one they’re looking for. 


Classified Ads printed in the 
Truth will give you a wider op- 
portunity to reach more people 
than any other paper in Elkhart 
County. A circulation of over 
5,300 means that 15,000 people 
are readers of the Truth—“The 
Newsy Newspaper.” 

“Want Ads” 1 cent a word 
first insertion and 4 cent a word 
each additional consecutive time. 





Advertise where there’s circu- 
lation and your money is an 
investment, not an experiment. 








Advertisement designed to stimulate want-advertising, written and com- 
posed by Charles MacLeonhardt, Elkhart, Indiana. 


THE Winchester (IIll.) Times.— R. H. Parker, ad.-man of the Times, 
has sent us a copy of the October 9 issue, along with the information 
that it contains only the usual run of advertising and that Winchester 
has a population of 1,600 inhabitants. The issue contains twenty long 
six-column pages in which are two one-page and three two-page adver- 
tisements, together with many smaller display advertisements. Pub- 
lishers in other cities who have difficulty in stimulating local advertising 
might do well to show a copy of the Winchester Times to their merchants, 
with a suggestion that the merchants of Winchester evidently found it 
a paying proposition or they would not use so much space. 


ARTHUR G. TURNER, Baltimore, Maryland.— Your method of using 
current events as a means of attracting attention to your advertisements 
is indeed commendable. One of the advertisements sent us is based on 
the German “caterpillar’’ siege-guns, nicknamed ‘“ Busy Berthas,” 
after their maker, Bertha Krupp. At the top of the advertisement a 
half-tone of one of these giant siege-guns is placed, and, in these days 
when every one is interested in the war, nothing could more surely guar- 
antee attracting the attention of the reader. Below we give an excerpt 
from this advertisement, showing how the subject is applied to want-ads. : 
“The German ‘caterpillar’ siege-gun has been nicknamed ‘ Busy 
Bertha.’ It gets results, but at best it is an engine of destruction. How 
much better the ‘ Busy Berthas’ of Baltimore, the little want-ads. in the 
News. They get results, too, and they do a great constructive work. 
From the man who wants to get a furnished room or apartment, to the 
housekeeper in search of a servant, the ‘ Busy Bertha’ want-ads. fill 
the bill.” 


News, Nesbitt, Manitoba, Canada.— Your paper could be improved 
very much indeed, first, by the use of a better grade of ink and, second, 
by more care in the composition of advertisements. The use of plain 
rules as borders throughout the paper would make for an improved 
appearance provided these rules joined nicely at corners and elsewhere. 
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A little extra time, a little more care, and the improved appearance of 
your publication will prove an inspiration to greater growth and improve- 
ment. } 

THEODORE Moore, Lodi, California.— The two advertisements are well 
composed and the display is excellent. One of them is shown on this 
page. 

THE Ackley (Iowa) World.— Some of the type-faces used in your 
paper are rather old and inartistic, and this mars to some extent the 
appearance of otherwise good advertisements. Your advertisements also 
suffer because of the unnecessary paneling and underscoring. Editorial 
work seems well handled, and the pressman, too, does very well. 





—_ 


the Automobile World 


Jacks & Mortenson, Agents. 


[Central Avenue Gari Phone 3553 











Good handling of heavy copy in difficult space. 
Lodi, California. 


By Theodore Moore, 


PROGRESSIVE business methods prevail in the management of the Fre- 
mont (Neb.) Tribune, and the advertising solicitors are certainly alive 
to their responsibility. A local bank recently completed a fine new home, 
which was a source of much pride to the bankers as well as the towns- 
people, and, through the tireless, resourceful energy of the Herald’s 
advertising department, proved a source of some revenue to that paper. 
The contractor for the building, the lumber dealer, the barber who shaved 
the workmen, and all having anything to do with the structure, were 
successfully solicited for advertisements. Some of these advertisements 
were made up into the form of a two-page spread, in the center of 
which a large half-tone of the building is an attractive feature. This 
edition was put out on November 5, and the Tribune people insist it is 
in no sense a “special edition,” but its twenty-two pages, well stocked 
with advertisements, should prompt other publishers to go and do like- 
wise. As stated before, it is an excellent example of energy. It is a 
good plan. 





COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS OF UNITED 
TYPOTHETAE AND FRANKLIN CLUBS. 


At the meeting of the Executive Council of the United 
Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, which was held 
at the headquarters of the National organization on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, November 9 and 10, it was decided to 
hold the next annual convention at Los Angeles, California. 

This was the first meeting of the Executive Council 
under the present administration. The members of this 
present body are: President, Albert W. Finlay, of Boston; 
first vice-president, C. D. Traphagen, of Lincoln; treas- 
urer, Arthur E. Southworth, of Chicago; and Messrs. 
Benjamin P. Moulton, of Providence; William Pfaff, of 
New Orleans; E. Lawrence Fell, of Philadelphia; Edward 
L. Stone, of Roanoke, and William Green, of New York. 
The following committees were appointed: 

Trade Matters: E. Lawrence Fell, chairman, Philadel- 
phia; C. P. Byrd, Atlanta; A. W. Finlay, Boston; George 
H. Gardner, Cleveland; Toby Rubovits, Chicago; John S. 
Watson, Jersey City. 

Organization: R. P. Purse, chairman, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. T. Deacon, St. Louis; John R. Demarest, New 
Haven; E. M. Lent, New York; H. W. Moulton, Seattle. 

Credits: A. J. Brower, chairman, New York; W. A. 
Baker, Newark; D. A. Brown, Kansas City; W. J. Hart- 
man, Chicago; R. J. Hausauer, Buffalo. 

Legislation: John Clyde Oswald, chairman, New York; 
A. C. Balch, Philadelphia; Wm. J. Eynon, Washington; 
Chas. E. Falconer, Baltimore; Edward N. Hines, Detroit. 
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Price-List: O. A. Koss, chairman, Chicago; J. Harry 
Jones, Chicago; H. W. J. Meyer, Milwaukee; J. O. Shultz, 
Terre Haute; George L. Stevens, Galveston. 

Auditing: John M. Cooper, chairman, Atlanta; Rob- 
ert N. Fell, Philadelphia; George H. Saults, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Apprentices: Henry P. Porter, chairman, Boston; 
E. Lawrence Fell, Philadelphia; A. M. Glossbrenner, 
Indianapolis; John Clyde Oswald, New York; Toby Rubo- 
vits, Chicago. 

Cost Commission: J. A. Morgan, chairman, Chicago; 
Frederick Alfred, New York; F. I. Ellick, Omaha; Robert 
N. Fell, Philadelphia; A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis; 
H. W. J. Meyer, Milwaukee; Edward L. Stone, Roanoke. 

Board of Arbitration: W. A. MacCalla, chairman, 
Philadelphia; A. R. Barnes, Chicago; L. B. Clegg, San 
Antonio; B. F. Scribner, Pueblo; Edmond Wolcott, New 
York. 

Special Committee on Standard Accounting: A. M. 
Glossbrenner, chairman, Indianapolis; Isaac H. Blanchard, 
New York; Charles H. Shields, Toledo; C. D. Traphagen, 
Lincoln. 

Long Price-List Committee: E. Lawrence Fell, chair- 
man, Philadelphia; C. P. Byrd, Atlanta; A. W. Finlay, 
Boston; George H. Gardner, Cleveland; Toby Rubovits, 
Chicago; John S. Watson, Jersey City; E. P. Brandao, 
New Orleans; A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis; R. J. 
Hausauer, Buffalo; Wm. Parshall, Detroit; W. J. Scott, 
Minneapolis; Bruce Shepard, Nashville; Charles H. 
Shields, Toledo; Jesse S. Skinner, St. Louis; Charles 
Warde, Pittsburgh. 

Cultivating Good Will Among Employees: John S. 
Watson, chairman, Jersey City; Walter Berwick, Norwood; 
F. A. Curtis, Detroit. 

The revised constitutions and by-laws have been printed 
and mailed to the members of the organization in the 
monthly letter of Secretary Tyler. Special attention was 
called to the change which will affect some local organiza- 
tions by having part of their dues refunded when they 
employ a secretary or estimator on a salary. 

The proceedings of the New York convention are nearly 
completed, and the book will probably be in the mail and in 
the hands of the membership of the organization about the 
first week of December. 

That the Standard cost-finding system is finding favor 
in the Orient, was evidenced by a letter sent to the National 
office by H. Shigahi, of the Kobe Higher Commercial Col- 
lege, of Kobe, Japan, who asked that the blanks be sent to 
him there. 

Sixty-seven applications for membership were received 
at the National office during the month of October. A hun- 
dred membership certificates were sent out to new members 
during the week of October 19. Most of the members frame 
them and display them in their business and reception 
offices. 

The Inland Empire Division of the United Typothetze 
and Franklin Clubs of America was formed recently 
through the activity of Joseph A. Borden, of Spokane, 
Washington. J. C. Harrigan, of Colville, Washington, was 
elected president, and N. Russell Hill, secretary-treasurer. 
The new local Typothetz starts out with a membership of 
six members. 

F. W. Fillmore, expert accountant for the organization, 
has started on the work of installing the Standard cost- 
finding system and revising the accounting system in one 
of the largest engraving and printing establishments in 
Chicago — a task which will keep him busily employed for 
probably six weeks. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION SOLVES PROBLEM 


OF MOVING ITS LARGE PLANT WITH- 
OUT INTERRUPTING BUSINESS. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES T. ELLIOTT. 


IFFICULT tasks require masterful men. 
Big undertakings are not for the weak 
and vacillating, but rather for those who 
will find a way, and who possess the domi- 
nant force to make that way effective. One 
of the best illustrations of this was the 
manner in which the officials of the West- 
ern Newspaper Union, in Chicago, put 

into execution their plans for moving their gigantic plant, 

and at the same time continue their usual volume of 
business. 

As is well known, the general offices of this concern are 
in Omaha, Nebraska, with George A. Joslyn, president and 
general manager; John F. Cramer, vice-president; H. H. 
Fish, secretary, and C. L. Farnsworth, treasurer. The 
Chicago office is in charge of M. H. McMillan, manager 
country department; John W. Hastie, manager city depart- 
ment, and Wright A. Patterson, editor-in-chief. These gen- 
tlemen formed the intelligence department which planned 
and carried into effect the details of the transfer. 

The building of a new passenger terminal in Chicago 
forced the Western Newspaper Union to move into new 
quarters at the corner of Adams and Desplaines streets. 
This action necessitated the abandoning, at the corner of 
Adams and South Clinton streets, a new eight-story con- 
crete building the company had occupied for only four 
years, and which was one of the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped printing-plants in the country, comprising 
a number of kindred departments of printing that are to 
be found in but few, if any other, establishments in the 
United States. 

The removal from one location to another of any large 
printing-plant is a task of no small proportions and involves 
numerous difficulties that are not of easy solution, but when 
there is added to other problems that of continuous opera- 
tion of the plant it becomes a task to tax the ingenuity of 
experts. 

Such was the problem that confronted the Western 
Newspaper Union in Chicago, and the organization success- 
fully solved it. The purpose of this article is to tell not 
only how this problem was solved, but to tell, also, what 
the solving of it meant to some twelve thousand newspaper 
publishers throughout the country. 

The Chicago plant of the Western Newspaper Union is 
what might be termed its main manufacturing point. Here 
is prepared the feature service that is utilized by its dif- 
ferent houses in serving its patrons. For the preparation 
of this service it must operate both hand and machine com- 
posing-rooms, pressrooms, engraving department, what is 
probably the largest stereotype foundry in America, an 
electrotype foundry, a bindery and mailing department. 
There are also the business offices and editorial depart- 
ments that go with a newspaper organization. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the plant may be obtained 
from the fact that it occupies practically all of a five-story- 
and-basement building, with a total floor area of 132,000 
square feet, and that it operates a total of over 200 
machines of all kinds. These consist of presses, of which 
there are 34 running day and night; 28 linotypes, which 
also run day and night; 10 pneumatic steam-tables in the 
stereotype molding-room, each connected with a form-cool- 
ing table. These and the many other pieces of machinery 
are electrically driven from the company’s own power plant, 
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which consists of three boilers, one Angle compound engine 
of 300 normal horse-power, one No. 2 simple engine of 185 
normal horse-power, and one No. 3 simple engine of 125 
normal horse-power, all with a maximum of 1,000 horse- 
power. Every machine in the plant is driven by an indi- 
vidual motor. 

Months before the new building was completed, the 
entire plant was laid out on floor plans, and from these 
the electrical connections for light and power, as well as 
for steam and gas, were provided; hence when the actual 
move was made these plans were adhered to and each 
piece of machinery and all other equipment were tagged 
for the floor and space provided, and were so placed by the 
movers in each case. The diagrams employed to arrive at 
the floor-space occupied by each piece of machinery or 
fixture were accurately drawn to the same scale as the blue- 
prints of the floor plans. These diagrams were cut out of 
cardboard, and with these it was possible to locate the 
exact spot each piece of machinery would occupy when the 
plant was moved to the new building. Days were spent 
in moving these small pieces of cardboard, representing 
machines of all kinds, in order to arrive at the best pos- 
sible arrangement as would mean the greatest possible 
degree of efficiency in the operation of the plant when it 
was installed in the new building. In this way it was pos- 
sible to locate, to a fraction of an inch, each light and power 
wire, and to have these wires installed and ready for each 
motor as it was placed in position on the floor. 

The first problem, incidental to actually moving, was 
that of providing power, light and steam in the new build- 
ing while continuing operations in the old quarters. The 
initial step was to connect with an outside power supply, 


‘and with this accomplished, one set of boilers and the large 


dynamo were removed to the new building, in this way 
still maintaining a duplicate power supply in the old quar- 
ters. As the actual moving of that part of the manufac- 
turing plant that it is necessary at all times to keep in 
continuous operation for the service of its patrons occu- 
pied but some three days, it was during these three days 
only that the company was without a duplicate power 
supply. As soon as the greater bulk of the machinery had 
been removed from the old quarters, the remaining dyna- 
mos and boilers were transferred to the new building, where 
everything had been prepared for their quick connection. 

The company’s plant is divided into what are known as 
the country and city departments. The country department 
comprises a linotype composing-room, a job or hand com- 
posing-room, engraving department, a pressroom operat- 
ing twelve presses, and the stereotype and electrotype 
foundries. These departments are constantly necessary in 
the serving of the newspapers with news and feature ser- 
vice, and at the time of the move these departments were 
being unusually taxed because of the war in Europe. 

But because of the existence of these two departments, 
that are practically separate and distinct, it was possible 
to divide the moving operations and not attempt to handle 
both departments at the same time. 

The removal of the country department began on a 
Friday morning, and began in all the sections at practically 
the same time. In the pressroom, machinists were dis- 
mantling presses while other machines beside them were 
running at the highest possible speed, and the first presses 
dismantled were again being erected in the new quarters 
and were in operation while others in the old quarters were 
coming down. In the composing-room, imposing-stones 
were being moved out of the old building while at the same 
time printers were working on those immediately beside 
them. The galley-racks and other equipment that went with 
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each imposing-stone were moved with the stone, so that the 
work of no one of the employees of the make-up room was 
disturbed for more than two or three hours. 

Probably no better illustration of the efficiency of these 
moving operations can be cited than that in connection with 
the linotype plant of the country department. The com- 
pany supplies daily telegraphic news service to a consid- 
erable number of daily papers within a radius of two or 
three hundred miles of Chicago. So that the news supplied 


Geo. A. Joslyn, 
President and General Manager. 


to each paper may be as late as possible, eight different 
editions are made up each twenty-four hours for each day 
of the week except Sunday. It was necessary to maintain 
the schedule of these editions during the move. To do this, 
the moving of any of the 
linotype machines did not 
begin until after noon on 
Saturday, and then one 
machine at a time only 
was touched. The oper- 
ators on each machine 
continued at work until 
the machinists and mov- 
ers were ready to move 
it, and in this way com- 
position was continued 
on the last machine 
moved until about 4:30, 
and all of the eight ma- 
chines were ready for 
operation in the new 
building at 7 o’clock 
Sunday evening. 
Probably but few of 
the more than twelve 
thousand patrons of the 
Western Newspaper Union realize what is necessary to 
provide for the service-wants of this number of newspapers, 
or of the small army of employees and the numerous depart- 
ments of the printing business that are employed in the 
making of the service supplied to each paper. The descrip- 
tion of the moving of the plant and its numerous depart- 
ments gives some idea of its extent and magnitude. For 
any one of these departments to have been forced to sus- 
pend operations, even for a day, would have affected, to a 
more or less extent, a very large number of publishers, not 
only in the territory surrounding Chicago, but all over the 


John W. Hastie, 
Marager, City Department, Chicago. 


H. H. Fish, 
Secretary. 
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United States. Features of the service that are prepared 
in Chicago are used simultaneously in Colorado and Maine, 
and for the preparation of one of these features to have 
been delayed would have meant inconvenience, if not actual 
loss, for newspapers in every State. 

Again, some idea of the extent of the business may be 
had from the fact that it is necessary for the country 
department alone to make up more than six hundred type- 
forms each week, and that an average of some five hun- 


M. H. McMillan, 
Manager, Country Department, Chicago. 


dred matrices are made each day. Through the medium 
of these matrices the forms made up at the Chicago office 
may be duplicated in the form of stereotype plates at 
each of the company’s thirty-one offices, and through these 
various offices to the 
thousands of newspaper 
publishers which the 
company serves. 

The city department, 
devoted to the printing 
for Chicago publishers 
of trade journals, maga- 
zines and publications of 
every description to the 
number of one hundred, 
of which over one-half 
are weeklies, is, as pre- 
viously stated, a sepa- 
rate and distinct plant 
from that of the country 
service, and, like the 
country department, is 
operated day and night, 
specializing on this class 
of work to the end that 
service is assured to the 
publisher. Here we find a composing-room equipment of 
twenty linotype machines, a monotype and casting depart- 
ment, an advertisement composing-room with a capacity 
of fifty men, in which a day and night force is maintained, 
with an immense equipment of type and material, and 
imposing-stones to the number of seventy, each publication 
remaining intact in chases from issue to issue. A commo- 
dious editorial-room for the convenience of the publishers 
is provided. 

The pressroom is equipped with nineteen cylinder 
presses, ten of which are 65 by 68 inches. Eleven folding- 


Wright A. Patterson, 
Editor-in-Chief. 
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machines, nine stitchers, seven cutting-machines, and a 
mailing department with a capacity of thirty men, complete 
the equipment of this modern publication-printing house. 
This entire department was moved practically in ten 
days, without farming out any of the work and without 
missing a mail, and no mishap of any kind, injury to man 
or article, resulted, which reflects credit on the parties with 
whom the moving and installation were contracted. 
Selecting a week which was clear of monthly publica- 
tions, this department started its move in the composing 
and press rooms, moving first all the imposing-stones, cabi- 
nets, forms and form-racks available, and wrecking and 
moving the first presses. On Friday morning of the week, 
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will challenge that of any instituted in the country for a 
business of like character, and has received the approval 
of the state factory department. 

Sanitary drinking-fountains, of which there is an aver- 
age of four to a floor, furnish water which is filtered and 
cooled for drinking purposes, and the washrooms and 
toilets compare favorably with those found in the office 
buildings in the Chicago loop district. 

The building is equipped with pneumatic tubes for the 
quick handling of copy, proofs and other things of similar 
character, and has an interchangeable telephone service 
that avoids the necessity of employees or officials running 
over the office for conferences. A spiral chute for mailing 














New Home of the Western Newspaper Union, 210 South Desplaines Street, Chicago. 


ten linotypes were moved and lined up in the new building 
by two o’clock in the afternoon and operated that night. 
On Saturday morning the remaining ten machines were 
moved in like manner, the entire battery being in operation 
Monday morning. On Monday the bindery and mailing- 
room were moved and installed for operation Tuesday morn- 
ing, the pressroom operating the night before. By this 
time the entire composing-room equipment, with bindery 
and mailing-room, were installed, and before the end of the 
second week every machine in the entire equipment was 
installed and connected for operation. 

Besides the equipment mentioned and the miscellaneous 
accumulation common to composing-rooms of this size and 
character, 100 tons of linotype and monotype metal and 
150 tons of paper were likewise handled. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the service of the city 
department to local publishers may be gained from the fact 
that the mailing department averages over 1,300,000 pieces 
of second-class mail monthly, representing 175 tons of 
paper of all grades. 

In the performance of that for which it is intended, the 
ventilating system installed throughout the new building 


connects all departments with the shipping-room. This 
chute runs from the fifth floor to the basement. 





HE MADE A HIT. 

A commercial traveler had been talking his hardest, his 
most eloquent, his most persuasive for nearly an hour to a 
shrewd old Yorkshire business man. The old fellow seemed 
convinced and pleased, and the traveler thought he had his 
fish landed. But the Yorkshire man said: 

“ There’s ma lad, Jock. Ah’d laike him to hear what ye 
have to say. Will ye coom this afternoon and go over your 
talk again? ” 

“Certainly, sir, with pleasure,” replied the traveler 
heartily, and at the hour appointed presented himself again 
for the interview with father and son. Again he went over 
the points of the article he had to sell — forcibly, eloquently, 
persuasively. Never had he acquitted himself of a finer 
“ selling talk.” 

When he had finished, the old Yorkshire man turned to 
his son and said enthusiastically: ‘“ Do you hear that, 
Jock? Well, now, that’s the way I want ye to sell our goods 
on the road.”— Kansas City Star. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 





The experiences of 


hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


hp 2s — 


of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Face on Slug Damaged. 

A Pennsylvania operator writes: “I am sending you 
a slug on which you will notice that the latter part of the 
last letter is slightly turned upward. This occurs when 
boldface is set with only a few words at the beginning of 
the line; never when the line is full, or nearly so.” 

Answer.— We suggest the following test to determine 
the cause of your trouble: Assemble a line of matrices and 
send itin. Stop the machine just as the second-justification 
lever rises. Examine the space between the bottom of the 
back screw of first elevator and the top of vise. There 
should be no more than one point space here. If you find 
more than that, turn down the screw until the space is 
secured and then tighten the lock-nut. 


Clutch Trouble. 


An Illinois operator writes: “Iam having trouble with 
a Model 5, about seven years old. In order to make the 
clutch pull, the shoes have to be about three-eighths of an 
inch thick. The shaft seems to be too short, because the 
set-screw in the wheel does not go into the hole in the shaft. 
I first thought it was because the key was too long, and 
had a little cut off of it, but this did not help any. It has 
been this way for about two or three years that I know of, 
and I think it was put up that way.” 

Answer.— You are in error regarding your observation. 
It is not necessary to have the leather buffers so thick. We 
advise that you reduce them to normal thickness and then 
increase the stress of the clutch spring either by the bush- 
ing or by stretching. The key is of proper length, as well 
as the shaft. It may be possible that the inside loose pulley 
has been put on backward, which will cause the clutch arm, 
to extend out too far, thus throwing the end of the key- 
screw out of alignment with its hole in the shaft. 


Distributor. 

An Ohio operator writes: ‘“ Enclosed find an eight- 
point thin matrix, damaged. Many similar matrices in 
this font have been injured, much to my annoyance. Regu- 
lating the matrix lift helped but little. Does the distributor- 
box bar point need renewing, or what? Your help will be 
appreciated.” 

Answer.— We believe the cause for your trouble is due 
to wear on the matrix-lifter cam on the part that causes 
the roller to move to the left. If this is true, you should 
put on a new cam. Before removing the old cam, observe 
the relative position of the point of the thread of the 
back screws and the rise of the cam, and make a note of 
it. When putting on a new one establish the same relation, 
for if you do not do this you will have trouble again. The 
reason for this precaution is due to the varying positions 
that the tapering holes have in various lifter cams. When 


you drive out the taper pin and remove the old cam, ascer- 
tain first if the holes in the new cam match properly with 
those in the shaft. If they do not, it may be necessary for 
you to drill and ream out new tapering holes for the pin. 
In ordering, get a cam and taper pin. 


Trouble with Spacebands. 


A Nebraska operator writes: ‘“ (1) Can you tell what 
might cause the spacebands to fail to be transferred to the 
box after a line is cast? Sometimes they transfer all right, 
and yet quite often they will fall in the channel, and fre- 
quently they will deliver to the box, but the sleeve will be 
down, so, of course, they can not be brought down when 
the spaceband key is touched. The spring in the channel 
that prevents them swinging is in place. The trouble seems 
to occur after they have passed that point and are about 
to enter the box. They are often left in natural position 
on the rails after the transfer pawl has returned to normal. 
I have tried to figure out the cause, but am unsuccessful. 
It is a new machine, in good condition but for the space- 
band trouble. (2) On a long measure of fourteen-point 
the spacebands are not driven up tight enough to get a 
cast. What do you think is the cause of this? ” 

Answer.— (1) The failure of the spaceband to return to 
the box may be due to several causes, more or less obscure. 
We suggest that you continue sending in pi-lines and 
observe the transferring action closely until the trouble 
occurs, then you will be able to determine whether the 
fault lies in the first movement of the bands, or when they 
are being drawn to the box from the intermediate channel. 
During this test, have the locking pawl, or catch, on this 
box drawn forward fully against the stop-pin. Sometimes 
if the catch is allowed to stand away from the stop-pin it 
will cause spacebands to catch and pi near the entrance 
to the box. (2) The failure of long lines to spread is 
usually due to friction with the following parts: 
jaws, groove in mold-keeper, and top of justification block. 
Graphite the foregoing parts with a brush, and oil the 
justification-rod bearings. The lessening of the friction 
should permit lines to justify tightly. 


Damage to Matrices. 


An Indiana operator writes: “I have run up against 
something that puzzles me. One of the machines here has 
suddenly acquired a very bad habit of chewing the ears of 
the matrices, as per sample enclosed. It is done, of course, 
by the distributor rolls, just as the mats. are leaving the 
distributor box. I thought at first that it was caused by 
the rails being worn, and put on new ones, and then the 
last feature appeared, which I have marked with an “ X” 
on the matrix. Before I made the change, it was only the 
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small cuts on upper back and lower front ear. Can you 
tell me where the trouble lies and how to re:nedy it? ” 

Answer.— The cause of the wearing of the ears may be 
determined in the following way: Raise the back distrib- 
utor screw and place the upper ear of an unworn matrix 
on the top rail near the left end. Observe the clearance 
that should be present between the top of the matrix ear 
and the brass strip. If you find that the matrix binds, 
owing to a lack of space at this point, you then may have 
the cause of wear. If the space is correct, remove the box 
and place the same matrix between the top rails, with the 
upper ears resting on the top near the left end of the rails. 
The matrix must not bind at this place. If it does bind 
between the rails, it is generally due to the front rail being 
deflected toward the back one because at some time the 
box was removed without turning the screw in full distance. 
If both of the foregoing tests show normal conditions, 
examine the cam that operates the lift. If it shows wear 
on the part that gives the up-stroke to the lifter, here is 
the cause for your trouble. 


Lock-Up of Pot and Mold. 


An Oklahoma operator writes: “Having received a 
good deal of help and information by reading your depart- 
ment in THE INLAND PRINTER, I wish to ask a favor of you. 
I am running a Model K, one year old. Up to two months 
ago, it was running fine and producing a perfect slug. But 
about two months ago it began back-squirting and making 
porous slugs. An expert was here and said it was a warped 
mouthpiece, and he filed it even and smoothed it off. But 
the trouble is still there. The lock-up is perfect. Some- 
times it will run for hours and produce a good slug like 
the solid one enclosed. Then, without warning, I will get 
a slug like the other one enclosed, and also get a back- 
squirt. I have taken the ink test of the lock-up and find 
it even all along. But the top of mouthpiece locks up as 
solid as the bottom, at least the ink is as even on top as 
on the bottom when I test it. Should this be so, and if 
not, what will I do to remedy it? The feet of pot seem to 
be as far back as they will go, but probably they are not. 
The knife that trims the bottom of slug seems to be set 
properly, but is somewhat dull. Back and front mold 
wipers are on and are working good. I believe the back- 
squirt is caused either by a clogged mouthpiece or poor 
regulation of gas. We use natural gas and have the regu- 
lar governor on the machine that the Mergenthaler Com- 
pany sends out (operated by mercury). I tried regulating 
it as told in this department a few months ago, by turning 
screw at top until it affected the flame, and then regulating 
it a little at a time thereafter, but it is hard to tell whether 
it is regulating right or not, because I believe the back- 
squirt is caused by something else. Metal seems to stay 
on mouthpiece, although there is enough heat to keep it 
melted. The packing came out from above the mouthpiece 
a few weeks ago. It came out all in one piece, but broke 
as it hit the floor. I put it back just as it was. How shall 
I repack it, and about how much asbestos shall I put in the 
place where packing goes? Up to two months ago, I had 
been using slugs and shavings in the machine, but I finally 
persuaded the boss to get a melting-pot and am using pigs 
now, but the damage has already been done to the mouth- 
piece by the slugs, as it is filled up, and I have drilled it out 
three times and it still clogs up. I do not want to take 
the mouthpiece off unless absolutely necessary. If it should 
be necessary, can you instruct me how to do it? I keep 
the plunger and well clean, and the vents in mouthpiece 
are sharp and good, and work fine when a good slug comes, 
and the vents do not seem to be causing any of the trouble. 
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Is there any good remedy to put on mouthpiece and back 
of molds to keep metal from adhering to them? This office 
demands good, solid slugs with good faces, and I also want 
the machine to produce them. Will appreciate any infor- 
mation you can give me. Sometimes machine will work 
for hours without back-squirting, and then it will back- 
squirt every other line or two, no matter how clean mouth- 
piece and back of molds are. The rest of the machine 
works splendidly.” 

Answer.— If you have made the pot-lock-up test prop- 
erly it is quite possible your trouble is due to irregular heat. 
When the temperature gets below normal it may cause 
accumulations of metal to become attached to the mouth- 
piece, and this will produce back-squirts just as you have 
described. We suggest the following: Always keep mouth- 
piece burner turned on full, and see that the flame is blue. 
Clean plunger daily. See that your pressure controller is 
set correctly and then not tampered with thereafter. 
Another test would be as follows: Clean back of mold and 
the mouthpiece free from metal particles. Ink the back 
of the mold lightly and evenly with red ink. Allow cams 
to make several revolutions. The result should be final as 
to the contact between mouthpiece and mold. When the 
pot lock-up is correct the mouthpiece should have uniform 
contact with the mold. 


Adjusting Trimming-Knives. 


‘A New Mexico operator writes: “I recently put on 
new right-hand knife and in adjusting it moved left-hand 
knife. I have followed directions in ‘The Mechanism of 
the Linotype,’ which says: ‘If top of slug is too thick 
make left-hand knife trim more, but not to gouge into slug.’ 
I set same so as to just trim off burrs and metal, but the 
top of slug continues to trim one to two thousandths more 
than the bottom, and if I let the knife trim some of the 
slug, it also affects right-hand knife. Have had it trim 
O. K. on long measure, but when changed to short measure 
it is off of adjustment. It seems to make no difference how 
I move knives — top of slug remains thicker than bottom.” 

Answer.— Remove the right knife-block and take the 
knife off of the block. Clean all the movable parts, such as 
the knife, wedge and brass washers. Oil all of these parts, 
Reassemble the parts and have the knife-spring screws 
tight. Also the knife-screws. Turn out on the adjusting 
screws of the left knife before the knife-block is attached 
and then do not turn in on these screws again until the 
block is attached in place, then turn the adjusting screws 
until they just have a contact with the left knife. See that 
the outer end of each knife spring is flush with the block, 
and the screws must be tight. Now move the knife lever 
up and down full distance and observe if the knife moves 
in response to the movement of the wedge. When the 
knife works in and out properly, set up a line and cast a 
slug. Measure on the center of the end ribs. Set the right 
knife so that the slug is standard. If the knife cuts into 
the body of the slug near the face and between the ribs, 
you should remove the liners in the mold and wipe them 
clean, scraping any metal or dirt off with a piece of sharp 
brass rule. Then clean out the mold cell. Return the liners 
to the mold and tighten the screws very tight. Cast another 
slug and see if the trimming is not more nearly normal. 
If the left knife trims more than it should from the slug 
near the face, you should change it by moving in on the 
adjusting screws. This is done after the banking screws 
are loosened. ; 

In reply to the above, our correspondent writes: “I 
tried out the suggestions as outlined in your letter, and 
mail you under separate cover results of same. The 
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“64%-em slug (No. 1) was the first slug cast. I then 
-hanged knife, and No. 2 is the result. I then changed over 
‘o 18 ems without moving screws, which I left all tight, 
nd cast Nos. 1 and 2. You will see that 1 and 2 vary a 
ittle. I set a half galley, and herewith enclose slug after 
atting that amount without moving adjusting screws. 
‘an you please explain why the variation in slugs, espe- 
ially when changing from one measure to another? I also 
nelose matrix, which is damaged on lower front lug. 
‘his occurs principally on ‘i’ and sometimes on ‘1.’ I 
ecently put in new rails in distributor box, and cam does 
ot seem to be worn. If it is the distributor screws, what 
iall I do to eliminate this? ” 

Answer.—- A measurement shows the slugs to be about 
1005 inch out of true. As this is but a trifle, it may be 
mnored. The cause of the difference is obscure. It may be 
rat the knives need to be sharpened. Sometimes it is 
ound that by placing two friction springs under each of 
1e banking screws it will prevent the shifting of the right 
nife. You might give this a trial. We suggest that you 
smove your mold and clean the inside of both cap and 
ise with a piece of brass rule. Clean liners in like man- 
er. Clean edges of mold-slot in the disk before replacing 

tae mold. When the mold is in and the banking screws 
«ve brought to a light bearing, then turn down on the 
cap screws tightly. Then press upward on the mold-keeper 
and then tighten the banking screws fully. When this is 
cone, cast a long slug and observe the smooth side near 
the face, as there should be no overhang. The matrix you 
sent is damaged by being forced to the left by the screws 
before it was raised to proper height. You stated that you 
put in a new rail, but neglected to mention which one of 
the four rails it was. Whenever the upper and lower rails 
need replacing, the entire lot should be renewed — not one 
only. It may then be necessary to alter the bar point on 
the box bar, for if this piece binds on matrices as they are 
raised it will cause considerable trouble and result in hav- 
ing many bent matrices. To determine if this is causing 
you trouble, remove the box by turning in full distance on 
the screw. Then place a thin space of six-point in the box 
and cause the lifter to raise it. Observe if there is a slight 
clearance between the bar point and the space. If it 
appears to bind, file a trifle from the projecting point. 


Universal Ejector Trouble. 


A Kentucky operator writes: “Each month I read of 
the trouble you have solved for operators, and if you could 
answer the following I would appreciate it very much: 
On a Model 8 the ejector blade catches in the mold when it 
starts to move into position for lock-up, when the machine 
starts sometimes, not always, but at least once every five 
minutes one of the fingers, or pieces forming the universal 
ejector, catches. They do not seem to draw back far 
enough with the rest of the blade. I have had four or five 
pieces, or fingers, break off about a thirty-second of an inch. 
Yesterday, in recasting, the blade caught and broke a tooth 
off the bevel gear that takes the power from the mold- 
turning cam. I ordered a new one. I took the ejector blade 
out and cleaned it. It was very dirty, full of metal dust, 
and a little inclined to rust, but the rust rubbed off, and in 
putting it back I put a little oil in the grooves of the slide. 
But the trouble is still there; it catches yet. On the lever 
that operates the ejector blade there is a shoe that I think 
could be built up to bring the ejector back farther, and I 
am not sure that it would remedy the trouble, because each 
piece in the ejector blade seems to have a play of about a 
pica, so if you could tell me how to overcome the catching, 
1 would appreciate it very much.” 
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Answer.— You should examine the cam surface that 
moves the ejector back and see if there is any reason why 
it does not cause the withdrawal of the blades. The test 
can be made by first drawing the blades into the mold cell 
and then turning the cams so that the ejector lever is 
moved back by the cam. When the machine is in this posi- 
tion, pull out the mold-disk pinion and rotate the mold disk 
by hand. If the blades are out of the mold cell there will 
be no interference. If they do not retract far enough, and 
you find no excessive wear on the cam or lever, remove the 
ejector slide and examine the slide and the connections of 
the ejector-blade controller. We would advise that you 
remove all the blades and links and clean them in gasoline; 
also clean the slots. Instead of using oil on these parts, use 
graphite as a lubricant. If you find any blades bent or 
otherwise damaged, they should be renewed. Do not change 
the shoe on the cam unless you are certain that sufficient 
wear has occurred to warrant building it up. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Matrix.— C. L. Friel, Los Angeles, Cal., assignor one-half to L. Friel, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Filed May 9, 1913. Issued October 20, 1914. No. 
1,114,128. 

Multiple-magazine Distributor.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed October 
27, 1914. Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,108. 

Multiple-magazine Distributor.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. oa 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 24, 
1911. Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,109. 

Multiple-magazine Distributor— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed August 
23, 1911. Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,110. 

Double-matrix Escapement.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed January 15, 1914. 
Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,111. 

Mold-locating Device.— B. L. White and C. W. Curle, San Francisco, 
Cal., assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed 
September 21, 1912. Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,137. 

Tabulating Device.— F. F. Wilson, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed October 11, 1912. Issued 
October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,141. 

Matrix Guides.— C. A. Albrecht, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 8, 1914. Issued 
October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,151. 

Tabulating Device.— A. Archer, Auburndale, Mass., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 31, 1913. Issued 
October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,155. 

Matrix.— A. J. Campbell, Washington, D. C., assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 23, 1913. Issued Octo- 
ber 27, 1914. No. 1,115,170. 

Mold-rotating Device.——H. Degener, Berlin, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,181. 

Model Fourteen Linotype.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed May 6, 1911. 
Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,208. 

Multiple-magazine Pi-stacker.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed May 3, 
1918. Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,209. 

Model Fourteen Linotype.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 21, 1913. 
Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,210. 

Multiple-magazine Matrix Escapement.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed 
May 25, 1914. Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,211. 

Vise-jaw Lock.— L. L. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed November 7, 1910. 
Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,212. 

Double Matrix.— J. B. Bell, Wilmington, Del., assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed May 6, 1911. Issued October 
27, 1914. No. 1,115,274. 

Spaceband.— G. T. Williams, Denver, Colo. Filed August 22, 1913. 
Issued October 27, 1914. No. 1,115,358. 

Typograph Matrix Bar.— J. Dorneth, Berlin, Germany, assignor to 
Typograph G. M. B. H., Berlin, Germany. Filed January 15, 1913. 
Issued November 8, 1914. No. 1,115,516. 

Matrix Escapement.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed August 10, 1914. 
Issued November 3, 1914. No. 1,115,682. 

Typecaster.— L. B. Benton, Plainfield, N. J., assignor to American 
Type Founders Co., Jersey City, N. J. Filed June 23, 1911. Issued 
November 3, 1914. No. 1,115,773. 

Knife Block.— W. E. Bertram, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Interna- 
Filed November 23, 


Germany, assignor to 
Filed October 6, 1911. 


tional Typesetting Machine Company, New York. 
1911. Issued November 3, 1914. No. 1,116,217. 

Clutch Throw-off.— W. E. Bertram, Brooklyn, 
International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. Filed Novem- 
ber 23, 1911. Issued November 8, 1914. No. 1,116,218. 

Double-matrix Escapement.— W. E. Bertram, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. 
Filed November 23, 1911. Issued November 3, 1914. No. 1,116,219. 

Adjustable Mold Liner.— T. S. Homans, Hempstead, N. Y., assignor 
to International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. Filed June 
18, 1912. Issued November 3, 1914. No. 1,116,279. 

Magazine-changing Device—T. S. Homans, Hempstead, N. Y., 
assignor to International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. 
Filed July 8, 1912. Issued November 3, 1914. No. 1,116,280. 


N. Y., assignor to 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES OF THE LIVE 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 
BY ALBERT G. BRENTON. 
-¢/T is an old saying that accidents will hap- 
SJ pen in the best of well-regulated families. 
Likewise they may happen in newspaper- 
dom, sometimes to the betterment of the 
community, as in the instance here related. 
The accident itself is not important. But 
it serves as a striking example of what a 
commercially beneficial influence can be 
exerted by a good, live newspaper if it has initiative. In 
this case the initiative happened to come from a foreign 
source, but it could as well have had its origin locally; per- 
haps should have had. 
The secret is this: The Summitville News buys a syndi- 
cate service, commonly referred to in print-shop parlance 
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and march eight abreast, with the bigger ones (avoirdu- 
poisly speaking) up in front. It wants to see the stores 
decked out in bunting, flags a-fly, and happy children shrill- 
ing their delight. 

“The News wants a Fourth of July that is a Fourth of 
July. It wants a lot of acrobats, a man to make a balloon 
ascension and another to walk a tight rope. 

“No one doubts that Summitville is the biggest little 
town in several States, and it should show itself in a cele- 
bration that would resound with patriotism from Kennedy’: 
hill to Snaky Point, and from §S. T. Crossing clean to Ayr- 
shire.” 

It was printed. 

Now, until this time Summitville had not thought abou: 
celebrating the Fourth of July. In fact, the tradespeop| 
long ago had foregone all hope of ever again uniting i: 
such a public move. It had been years since Summitvill 
had shown the courage even to suggest such a celebration 


FOURTH WAS RED 


THE EAGLE TO 
SCREAM AGAIN 


Breaking the Habit of Years 
Summitville Will Cele- 
brate Fourth 


HAVE RED FIRE GALORE 


Balloon Ascension and Fire- 
works at Night Will be 
Features 


MAKING PLANS 
FOR BIG FOURTH 


Will Have Balloon Ascension 
in Afternoon and Fire- 
works at Night 


PLAN EXCELLENT BAND 


Speaking, Industrial Parade 
and other Amusements 
for Visitors 


FOR GLORIOUS 
FOURTH OF JULY 


Preparations Being Rapidly 
Made by Committees 
of Citizens 


WILL 


Contracts Have Been Closed 
With Band and Bal- 
loon Man 


POSEY SPEAK 


LETTER EVENT 


Crowds in Town Surpassec 
the Most Optimistic 
Expectations 


PARADE WAS A FEATURE 


Not an Accident or Injury 
Marred the Pleasure of 
the Celebration 


Heading No. 1, in issue of June 9. Heading No. 2, in issue of June 12. Heading No. 3, in issue of June 19. Heading No. 4, in issue of July 5. 


Headings Which Gave a Town Its First Fourth of July Celebration in Twenty Years, and Incidentally, Resulted in Increasing 
the Standing of the Paper in the Community. 


as “canned editorial.” Nothing derogatory can be said of The citizens usually celebrated Independence Day in other 


the service. It is good. 

At Christmas time the syndicate sends Santa Claus edi- 
torials; in summer, pertinent hot-weather comments; in 
autumn, paragraphs on harvesting; and at other seasons 
squibs on things in general that are well worth the reading. 

Along about May 22 came in this service an.editorial as 

* follows: 


“ LET’S CELEBRATE. 


“ The News wants a Fourth of July celebration. A reg- 
ular old-fashioned celebration. One with cannon-crackers 
at daybreak and more of them all day, and skyrockets, 
sputtering and whirling, and fireworks at night —‘ a grand 
display of pyrotechnics’ at night, sir, if you please. It 
wants to hear the Declaration of Independence read by a 
pretty girl in a white dress with a red sash, and it wants 
some good fellow who understands the job to set the eagle 
screaming. Yes, sir. 

“The News wants to see a calithumpian parade. Its 
soul yearns for the aroma of beef and pork and beans a la 
barbecue. 

“Yes, sir, the News wants to see these things. Shame- 
lessly it makes the declaration. It would not shudder if 
the fire department turned out in red shirts and redder 
helmets, and it wants the business men to wear white gloves 


towns. 

But the accidental editorial was a seed in fertile ground. 
A live booster and a former marshal took up the idea. 
They started a canvass of Main-street merchants for funds. 
Thereafter their progress was chronicled in the News and 
given good support and impetus, as shown in reproductions 
of headings Nos. 1, 2 and 3, which appeared on June 9, 12 
and 19, respectively. 

On June 26 the completed plans were as follows: For 
July Fourth.— Synopsis of Morning Parade Features: 
1— Four mounted buglers; 2—Shetland ponies; 3— 
Twelve-piece band; 4— Bicycle section; 5— Auto sec- 
tion; 6—Display wagon—Uncle Sam; 7— Display 
wagon — Germany; 8— Display wagon —TIreland; 9 — 
Display wagon — Villa; 10—Display wagon — Japan; 
11 — King of Cannibal Isles; 12— Summit County corn- 
fed beef; 13— Merchants’ floats; 14— Lost in Cave Six 
Months without Food; 15 — Glee Club on high band wagon. 

All of which ended successfully, as will be seen by the 
illustration, which shows a section of the parade, and was 
commented upon by the News as shown in heading No. 4. 

That “impossible ” celebration that came to pass was 
worth hundreds of dollars in advertising that it gave th« 
town throughout the locality; ties it cemented between 
business men, and attention it directed to the News, which 
got the credit for being a live, up-to-date, energetic publi 
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cation with initiative, plus. Which goes to show that the 
field of the country newspaper for this sort of achievement 
is unlimited if the editor only has the hustle in him. 





WHEN W. D. HOWELLS WAS A POLITICAL 
REPORTER. 

In Harper’s for September, William Dean Howells tells 
of his boyhood and of his first beginnings as a writer. His 
‘ather was a newspaper man and in addition to other 
.ctivities had reported the proceedings in the Senate at 

‘olumbus, Ohio, for some time, when at the age of twenty 
he future novelist succeeded to the position. 

“The first winter of my legislative correspondence 
egan with a letter to a Cincinnati newspaper in which 

described the public opening of the new State House. 


impressed with the dignity of the Senate, the dignity of the 
Senate Chamber was a lasting effect with me, as in fact 
that of the whole capitol was. I seemed to share person- 
ally in it as I mounted the stately marble stairway from 
the noble rotunda, or passed through the ample corridors 
from the Senate to the House, where it needed not even a 
nod to the sergeant-at-arms to gain me access to the floor; 
a nonchalant glance did that. But the grandeur of the 
interior, which I enjoyed with the whole legislative body, 
was not more wonderful than its climate, which was 
tempered against the winter to a summer warmth by the 
air rushing from the furnaces in the basement. through 
gratings in the walls and floors. They were for me the 
earliest word of the comfort that now pervades our whole 
well-warmed American world, but I had scarcely imagined 





The Fourth of July Parade, the First in Twenty Years, the Result of a Newspaper Grasping Its Opportunities. 


I remember the event vividly, because I thought it signally 
important and partly because, to relieve myself from the 
stress of the crowd passing through the doorways, I lifted 
my arms and was near having my breath crushed out of 
me. There was a ball and a banquet, but somewhere, 
somehow, amidst the dancing and the feeding and smoking, 
I found a corner where I could write out my account of the 
affair and so escaped with my letter and my life. The life 
and the letters after that continued on terms which I 
should not have known how to wish different. I had a desk 
appointed me on the floor of the Senate as good as any 
Senator’s, and my father gave me notes of the proceed- 
ings in the House, so that I could make a fair report of 
each day’s facts which we early abandoned any pretense of 
his making. Every privilege and courtesy was shown the 
press, which sometimes, I am afraid, its correspondents 
accepted ungraciously enough. Either the first winter or 
the next, a reporter was expelled from the floor of the 
House for his overbold criticisms of some member, and I 
espoused his cause with quite outrageous ardor. I had 
indeed such a swollen ideal of the rights and duties of the 
press that I spared no censure of Senators I found mis- 
guided. I was perhaps not wholly fitted by my twenty 
years to judge them, though this possibility did not occur 
to me at the time with its present force; but if I was not 


it even from my father’s enthusiastic report. How could 
I imagine it, or fail to attribute to myself something like 
merit from it? I enjoyed, in fact, something like moral or 
civic ownership of the place, which I penetrated in every 
part on my journalistic business: the courtrooms, the 
agricultural department, the executive offices, and for what 
I now know the very room of the Governor himself.” 





THE MODERN BUSINESS MAN. 


The modern business man is coming more and more each 
year to require that his printer shall be a man of brains 
and possessed of that broad understanding of the resources 
of his calling which enables him to give service of greater 
value than the mere routine manipulation of types and 
presses. 

It is this demand from the buyers of printing which is 
the most promising indication of better profits in the print- 
ing business. Gradually the plant with nothing to sell 
except the ability to put words on paper is dropping to the 
rear, regardless of its prices. Slowly the front ranks are 
being occupied by resourceful printers; and such men will 
not long continue working for trivial profits. There is a 
constant growth toward better conditions in the printing 
trade.— The Epicycle. 
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Frederick Llewellyn Goss. 
The printing world lost one of its most prominent men 
when, on Tuesday, November 10, death claimed Frederick 
L. Goss, vice-president of The Goss Printing Press Com- 





Frederick Llewellyn Goss. 


pany, of Chicago. Mr. Goss had been in ill health for the 
past year and had not taken an active part in the business 
during that time. The largest newspaper offices in this 
country and England will long remember the remarkable 
ability of this man. He was successful because of years 
of strenuous work and the power of his wonderful per- 
sonality, coupled with a thoroughly practical knowledge of 
his business. 

Mr. Goss’ main forte lay in his ability as a salesman 
of the highest order. Throughout his entire connection 
with The Goss Printing Press Company he acted in the 
capacity of manager of the sales and contracting depart- 
ment. It was through his untiring efforts that the Goss 
press is so extensively used, not only in the United States, 
but in England and on the Continent. The European busi- 
ness, in fact, became so large that The Goss Printing Press 
Company of England, Limited, was organized some years 
ago, and Mr. Goss was very active in this work. 

Frederick L. Goss was born in Newport, Wales, July 6, 
1847, and came to Chicago when a young man. He very 
early showed a marked aptitude for the printing trades 


-was ordained in 1908. 


and learned typesetting and presswork. For years he was 
with the J. M. W. Jones Printing Company, where he acted 
as superintendent until the fire of 1871. In 1873 he went 
into the printing business for himself. 

Mr. Goss, with his practical knowledge coupled with the 
inventive ability of his brother, S. G. Goss, and the execu- 
tive experience of Jacob J. Walser, organized The Goss 
Printing Press Company in 1885. 

It was the Goss company that developed the press which 
marked the final step in the evolution of power printing. 
Many improvements in detail have since been made, but 
they have all been along the lines of the basic principles 
laid down by the Goss company. 

‘ When Jacob J. Walser, president of the company, died 
in October, 1913, Fred Goss filled the vacancy for the rest 
of the year, but then retired owing to ill health. 

Mr. Goss is survived by his widow, who was Miss Jennie 
Foster, of London, whom he took as his second wife in 1909. 
One son, Frederick L. Goss, Jr., and three daughters, Mrs. 
Nellie N. Herbel, Mrs. Grace G. Tuttle and Mrs. Josephine 
I. Lueders, also survive. 

There also are three brothers, Samuel G. Goss, the 
president of The Goss Printing Press Company; A. E. 
Goss, of Chicago, and Joseph Goss, of Atlantic, Iowa, and 
one sister, Mrs. Joseph Wilkinson, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Robert J. Burdette. 

Dr. Robert J. Burdette, author, humorist and preacher, 
died at his home in Pasadena, California, on Thursday, 
November 19, after an illness extending over the greater 
part of the past two years. Dr. Burdette was born in 
Greensboro, Pennsylvania, on July 30, 1844, and while still 
a boy went to Peoria, Illinois, where he attended the public 
schools and, later, worked on several newspapers. He was 
also associate editor of the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye, 
where he made a reputation as a humorist, and was con- 
nected with several other papers at various times. He was 
licensed as a preacher in the Baptist Church in 1887, and 
In 1903 he was called to the pas- 
torate of the Temple Baptist Church, of Pasadena, and 
since 1909 has been pastor emeritus. 


Frederick Allen Slate. 

Frederick Allen Slate, well known in printing-trade cir- 
cles of New York and Philadelphia as senior salesman of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, passed away on 
Thursday, November 5, after an illness of several weeks. 

Mr. Slate was born in Bernardston, Massachusetts, in 
1851, and became identified with the New York sales depart- 
ment of the linotype interests in 1899. His sterling char- 
acter and his faculty for creating enduring friendships 
were strongly impressed upon all during his long associa- 
tion with the company. 
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James H. Bruce. 


James H. Bruce, president of the Marshall & Bruce 
Printing Company, of Nashville, Tennessee, passed away on 
Sunday night, November 8, at his home, Belmont and Lin- 
len avenues, at the age of seventy-seven years. He had 
been in failing health for more than two years, and for the 
»ast several months had been unable to leave his room. 

Mr. Bruce was born in St. Louis, Missouri, on April 7, 
837. In 1855 he began his active business life, entering 


James H. Bruce. 


the employ of Joseph Barnard, who conducted a bindery in 
Nashville, Tennessee, where Mr. Bruce had gone with his 
parents in 1846. The firm of Marshall & Bruce was formed 
by Mr. Marshall and Mr. Bruce in 1865. In 1871 the firm 
became Wheeler, Marshall & Bruce, and this firm was dis- 
solved in 1877, the original firm being continued. 

Mr. Bruce continued in active business life until illness 
forced his retirement in 1910. He was a member of the 
Vine street Christian Church, Edgefield Lodge 254, F. & 
A. M., and of Trinity Consistory No. 2, A. A. S. R. 


ORDER OF PICA MAKES STATEMENT REGARDING 
ITS OBJECT. 


Owing to the fact that many in the trade have gained 
the impression that the Order of Pica was organized 
merely for the purpose of having a good time, and was with- 
out any serious aims, the Order, at its annual convention, 
held in New York during October, decided to make public 
certain of its purposes. In the preamble of its Constitu- 
tion the following statement is made: “ In order to develop 
a more intelligent codperation among our members and 
believing that success is best attained by mutual associa- 
tion, charity toward our fellow man, industry in our sev- 
eral callings, and a spirit of patriotism in our organization, 
we have formulated a Constitution and By-Laws.” 

A part of the pledge taken by every member of the Order 
reads as follows: “I pledge my every endeavor to live 
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right before my fellow man, abide by the principles of 
the Order, and so conduct myself that I may be recog- 
nized everywhere as ‘ Type-high, twelve-point square, and 
strictly on the level.’ To speak ill of no man, and always 
bear in mind that I belittle myself in endeavoring to dis- 
credit a competitor. To recognize at all times that what- 
ever is of benefit to my customer is of benefit to myself, 
and that he profits most who serves best. I pledge myself 
to help a worthy member in distress.” 

The Order now has nearly four hundred members, 
located in every section of the country, and with the adop- 
tion of important amendments to its Constitution and 
By-Laws is entering on serious and important work for the 
salesmen of printers’ machinery and supplies, who com- 
prise its membership. 





CHICAGO PRINTING CRAFTS ASSOCIATION 
IN FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Members of the Chicago Printing Crafts Association 
are to be highly congratulated upon the spirit of good 
fellowship and codperation which obtains in their organi- 
zation, and which was manifest to a high degree in their 
first annual banquet, held in the Florentine room of the 
Congress Hotel or Wednesday, November 25. 

Consisting of executives of the mechanical departments 
— superintendents, foremen and pressmen — of the various 
printing and allied trades houses of Chicago, the organiza- 
tion demonstrated that the employees were fully as capable 
of “ putting over ” a high-grade banquet as their employers. 

That the Chicago Printing Crafts Association is recog- 
nized as a factor for good was evidenced by the large 
number of employers present, and the good spirit — the 
spirit of unity — manifest throughout the evening. 

With the words, “ Let us be thankful to God for all 
His mercies, and above all, for peace,” the Very Reverend 
F. X. McCabe, C.M., LL.D., president of De Paul Univer- 
sity, commenced the invocation which opened the festivities, 
after which the assembled guests delved into the intrica- 
cies of the menu. Joy and mirth reigned supreme while 
the various courses were being served, and music rendered 
by the Arcadia Orchestra, interspersed with songs by mem- 
bers of the Glee Club of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, in a number of which all joined, proved effective 
seasoning. 

Following the dispensing of the menu, Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee E. J. McCarthy introduced as 
the toastmaster of the evening James Donahue, a member 
of the Chicago Bar Association. In a few well-chosen 
remarks, laying strong emphasis upon the fact that “organ- 
ization spells home, country, success,” and proposing the 
toast, “ Health, long life and success to the officers and the 
organization,” Mr. Donahue opened what proved to be a 
mental feast of inspiration. 

In the absence of President William R. Goodheart, who 
was detained on account of illness in his family, Rev. F. X. 
McCabe was called upon for the opening address. After 
congratulating the organization upon the great success of 
its first banquet, Father McCabe referred to printing as 
the multiplication of the human voice, and dwelt forcibly 
and in a most inspiring manner upon the nobility of the 
work of printing, and the part printing has taken in advanc- 
ing the interests of humanity. 

Other speakers of the evening were R. F. Welsh, presi- 
dent Ben Franklin Club of Chicago; Walter W. Barrett, 
first vice-president International Typographical Union, 
who spoke on the subject of “Arbitration,” and John D. 
Shoop, first assistant superintendent of schools, who spoke 
in a stirring manner of the value of education. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


The Kendrick-Odell Press— A New Incorporation. 


Announcement was made on November 1 of the organ- 
ization of the Kendrick-Odell Press, Incorporated, printers, 
engravers and mapmakers, with offices in the Fifth Avenue 
building, New York city. The officers of the new company 
are Edward A. Kendrick, president; Clarence P. Odell, 
vice-president; J. Albert Briggs, treasurer, and Leonard 
S. Downey, secretary. 


Latham Machinery Company to Have New Quarters. 


Negotiations have recently been completed for the con- 
struction of a three-story mill-sprinkled building at the 
southeast corner of Fulton and Ann streets, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, to be occupied by the Latham Machinery Company, 
under lease for a term of years at an aggregate rental of 
$140. The building will have a ground area of 150 by 100 
feet and will represent an estimated cost of $71,000. The 
plans are being prepared by Fromman & Jebsen, archi- 
tects. 


Typefoundries Use Thompson Typecasters. 


No more conclusive endorsement of a typecasting ma- 
chine could be made than its adoption by a typefoundry, 
and the Thompson Type Machine Company, in announcing 
that the Thompson typecaster is now used by three type- 
foundries, has given the strongest proof possible that this 
machine has “ arrived.” The three typefoundries named 
are engaged exclusively in the manufacture of printers’ 
type — the Hamilton Type Foundry, in Hamilton, Canada; 
the Missouri Central Type Foundry, in Wichita, Kansas, 
and the Eastern Type Foundry, in Philadelphia. High 
quality and accuracy are the claims made by these foun- 
dries for their product. 


Reports Presented to Stockholders of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, held on October 21, 1914, 
the reports of officers for the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1914, were presented. President Philip T. Dodge sub- 
mitted a general report of the operations of the company, 
in which it was shown that the net gain for the year, after 
making all proper charges for depreciation of plant, tools 
and materials in stock, for bad and doubtful debts, and for 
the other losses which attend every complicated business 
of magnitude, was $2,547,849. 

Directly and through its affiliated foreign companies 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company manufactures in four 
countries, and does business throughout the world. In its 
numerous forms, designed to meet different conditions and 
demands, the linotype is used in every civilized country and 
for every class of printing, from the reading-matter, dis- 


play-heads and miscellaneous advertising-matter of news- 
papers, through the range of job printing, the field of high- 
class periodicals, and the book field, from the cheapest popu- 
lar editions to the most artistic and costly editions de luxe. 


Alling & Cory Company Employees Form Progress Club. 


During the winter a club made up of the employees of 
the Alling & Cory Company will be formed at each of the 
three divisions of the company — Rochester, Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. The plan is to meet one evening each or every 
other week, as may be determined. The meetings will be 
held immediately after a supper served in the Alling & 
Cory dining-room at six o’clock, to continue not longer than 
half-past seven or eight o’clock. 

The subjects for discussion will be in the hands of a 
program committee, but the idea will be to take up ques- 
tions as to the manufacture, selling, uses, etc., of various 
papers, and the discussion of general business topics, the 
thorough knowledge of which would make each person more 
efficient, and to develop an interest in each one to be more 
fully possessed of the knowledge of the paper business 
from every possible viewpoint. 


Automatic Press Feeder Company in New Quarters. 


The Automatic Press Feeder Company, manufacturer 
of the Kirkman job-press feeder, has recently moved into 
new and larger quarters and now occupies the entire second 
floor of the Morton building, 538 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. A complete demonstrating-room has been fitted 
up in order to accommodate those who desire to see the 
feeder in operation. The large amount of floor-space also 
permits of devoting considerable room to a department for 
the purpose of assembling, so that the feeders are con- 
structed under the expert supervision of Mr. Kirkman 
personally. The company extends an invitation to those 
who are interested to call at the new location and examine 
its proposition. 


Frederick A. Brower New York Manager for 
Oswego Machine Works. 

Frederick A. Brower, one of the best-known printing- 
machinery salesmen in the country, has been appointed to 
represent Oswego Machine Works as New York manager, 
with headquarters in the Singer building, 149 Broadway. 

Mr. Brower has had many years of experience, largely 
with Van Allens & Boughton as the selling agents of the 
Huber-Hodgman printing-presses, later as the New York 
manager of that company, and still later with the Miehle 
Printing Press Company when it bought all of the prop- 
erty and interests of the Huber-Hodgman Company. He 
will carry into his new labors the best wishes of his many 
friends in the printing, binding and kindred trades. 
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An Attractive Portfolio of Blotting Papers. 


During the week of October 12 to 17, 1914, the fortieth 
annual convention of The American Bankers Association 
was held in Richmond, Virginia, and a large number of the 
delegates took the opportunity to visit the mills of The 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company. In honor of 
the occasion, the company prepared some very attractive 
portfolios of blotting-papers, with which the delegates were 
sreatly pleased. These portfolios were 12 by 19 inches in 
size, tied with red ribbon, the announcement of the associa- 
tion and a picture of the Chamber of Commerce and Manu- 
factures building appearing on the front cover, which was 
of white-enameled with red underside blotting-paper. A 
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timely. The information contained in the booklet is evi- 
dence of the fact that the company is thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, and the work on the booklet, together with 
the several samples of stamps tipped on the different pages, 
proves conclusively that it is in a position to give the best 
of service to those desiring to issue stamps of this nature. 


Silver Anniversary of Searcy & Pfaff, Limited. 


On Saturday, October 31, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the firm of Searcy & Pfaff, Limited, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, the printers of New Orleans presented William 
Pfaff with a beautiful present as a token of their esteem 
and good wishes. Nearly every member of the New Orleans 











Presented to William-«Pfaff on the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the firm of Searcy 
& Pfaff, of New Orleans 


Photograph by John N. Teunisson, New Orleans. 


number of sheets of both white and blue blotting-paper 
were fastened inside the cover with red ribbon, making in 
all an appropriate color scheme and a handsome memento 
of the occasion. While the delegates were at the mill, the 
company ran through a thin sheet of blotting-paper with 
the water-mark of the association, which also greatly 
pleased the visitors and caused many to remark that it was 
one of the most unusual experiences they ever had. 


‘“‘The Poster Stamp’ — Attractive Booklet from 
Brown, Treacy & Sperry Company. 


Under the title, “ The Poster Stamp — The Pictorial 
Advertisement which Speaks a Universal Language,” 
Brown, Treacy & Sperry Company, “ Printers for Adver- 
tisers,”? Fifth and Minnesota streets, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
have issued an attractive booklet setting forth the advan- 
tages of using poster stamps for advertising purposes. 
Information is also given on what a poster stamp should 
be, the effect of the poster stamp on commercial design, 
how poster stamps are used, etc., and suggestions are given 
for distribution of the stamps. 

The increasing popularity of the poster stamp makes 
it a first-class advertising medium, and the publication of 
this booklet by the Brown, Treacy & Sperry Company is 
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Typothetz was present, and the occasion was a total sur- 
prise to Mr. Pfaff. The presentation was made by H. A. 
Thiberge, who is prominent in printing-circles and in organ- 
ization work. 

The gift presented was an ebony block in the shape of 
a book, mounted on which was a composing-stick of actual 
size, having a solid-gold thumb-screw and set to twenty- 
five ems measure. In the stick was a line of twenty-four- 
point type, set between two twelve-point slugs, reading 
“ 1889-1914,” all done in solid silver. Below the stick and 
on the left side is the coat-of-arms of the Typothetz, about 
two inches in height and enameled in appropriate colors, 
while at the right is a miniature reproduction of a chase 
in which is locked a plate bearing the following inscription: 
“Presented to William Pfaff by his brethren in the print- 
ing business on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the firm of 
Searcy & Pfaff, Ltd.” This also was made of sterling 
silver. 

The employees of the firm also presented Mr. Pfaff with 
a handsome silver loving-cup as a token of their apprecia- 
tion. The cup was filled with champagne, and each one 
present was requested to drink therefrom in honor of the 
occasion. 

After the presentation, refreshments were served and a 
group picture was taken of all the employees, with their 
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employer in the center, and also a group picture of the 
employing printers and members of the Typothete who 
took part in the occasion. 


Isadore Whiteson to Manufacture and Push Sale of 
Embossing Compound. 


In 1895, at the age of fifteen, Isadore Whiteson, a 
printers’ apprentice, discovered a chemical compound, 
which was used for making male dies for embossing. For 


Isadore Whiteson at the Age of Fifteen and at Present. 


several years he offered this article to the printers through 
the trade publications with considerable success. 

Twelve years ago, being occupied with larger proposi- 
tions, he discontinued advertising and intended to discon- 
tinue the manufacture, allowing the business to die out. 
But Whiteson’s embossing composition would not die — the 
demand was constantly kept up and, in fact, the business 
grew. In response to this ever-growing demand, Mr. 
Whiteson has decided to equip a plant for its manufacture 
and to push the sale. 

It is claimed that Whiteson’s embossing composition is 
the easiest to use, and that many of the present-day 
embossers made their start with the aid of the instructions 
enclosed in each package. 


Picture Paster Publicity Company in New and 
Larger Quarters. 


Announcement has recently been made by the Picture 
Paster Publicity Company, Incorporated, to the effect that 
it is now occupying new and more commodious quarters at 
345 Fifth avenue, New York. The picture paster — or 
poster stamp — is constantly increasing in popularity and 
is proving an effective method of advertising. Exhaustive 
sales and distribution plans for these pasters were devel- 
oped and put into operation by the Picture Paster Pub- 
licity Company, and distributing centers are now being 
established in every part of the country. The company has 
issued an attractive booklet illustrated with actual samples 
of the pasters, which fully describes its proposition from 
the advertiser’s standpoint. A copy will be mailed to any 
one sufficiently interested to write the home office. 


Ben Franklin Club of Cleveland Holds First 
Estimating Class of Season. 


The Ben Franklin Club of Cleveland held its first esti- 
mating class of the season on Friday, October 23, with an 
attendance of sixty, considerable interest being manifest 
in the work for the coming year, which will be devoted to 
both estimating and cost analysis. For this meeting a spe- 
cial treat was offered in the nature of a business-building 
talk by L. F. Hussey, of the National Acme Company, on 
“ Turning a Kick into a Sale.” 

Mr. Hussey stated that too many firms did not under- 
stand complaints and did not grasp the opportunities 
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which they presented. He divided all complaints into three 
classes. The first class, those where the customer is mani- 
festly unfair and tries to get more than is coming to him, 
must be handled with firmness. Firmness in such cases, 
when properly tempered with diplomacy, adds to the pres- 
tige of a concern. The second class of complaint, that 
where the customer has a right to kick through some error 
of the firm, could best be met, in his judgment, by owning 
up to the error and making proper amends. The third class 
of complaint Mr. Hussey characterized as a great selling 
opportunity. It is the situation which we so often face 
when we find the customer wrong, but absolutely sincere 
in his belief that he is right. In this case the convincing 
of your customer that he is wrong leaves him open to your 
sales attack and places the advantage all on your side. 
Proper handling of complaints has a direct bearing upon 
your selling expense. Upon your ability to handle them 
properly depends your success in business-building. Mr. 
Hussey’s talk was one of the best given before the class, 
and was highly enjoyed by all present. 


Keystone Type Foundry Opens Branch in Boston. 


The Keystone Type Foundry has recently announced the 
opening of a New England branch house, located at 78 
India street, Boston, Massachusetts, to be in charge of 


George F. Dinsmore, 


In charge of new Boston branch of Keystone Type Foundry. 


George F. Dinsmore, who for the past few years has been 
traveling the country over as a representative of the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company. 

Mr. Dinsmore was born in the State of Maine, where he 


learned his trade as a compositor. After some years in 
various country offices he went to Boston, from which point 
he began his selling career as New England representative 
of the Inland Type Foundry. Following the absorption of 
that foundry, Mr. Dinsmore enlisted with the Keystone, 
from which he went to his engagement with the Challenge. 
Now he has gone back to his old connection with the Key- 
stone and to his old territory. Mr. Dinsmore is unusually 
well equipped for his work and is well acquainted with New 
England printers. 
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Paul Shniedewend & Co. Resume Sale of 
Reliance Proof Presses. 

Announcement has been made by Paul Shniedewend 
& Co:, of Chicago, manufacturers of the Reliance photo- 
engravers’ proof presses, which are well known and used 
in all parts of the world, to the effect that they have again 
taken up the direct sale of their own products. The 
company requests all engravers and printers desiring infor- 
mation regarding its presses, or to place orders, to com- 
nunicate direct with its office. 


A New Method for Newspaper Illustrating — The 
Dodge Process. 

The Dodge process for making pictorial plates for gen- 
eral use in newspapers will prove of great value to the 
country publisher or any newspaper not possessing a regu- 
lar photoengraving department. The Dodge process enables 
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then passed through the roller press. Fourth, the transfer 
on the zine plate is inked with a roller having acid-resist 
ink. The parts that are not to print are washed off and 
the design or image is then dusted with an acid-resist pow- 
der. Fifth, the plate is placed in an acid bath and etched 
until the proper depth is obtained. Sixth, the plate is 
attached to the mount. The illustration herewith, showing 
the complete equipment that comprises the Dodge process 
outfit, was printed from an electrotype of a half-tone made 
by the process. 


R. O. Vandercook Prints Catalogue Upon Proof Press. 
The best argument in favor of a good thing is either to 
show it or demonstrate what it can do. Cognizant of this 
age-old truth, R. O. Vandercook, manufacturer of modern 
proof presses, 559 West Lake street, Chicago, has issued 
his latest catalogue — or the first section, at least — from 
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THE DODGE PROCESS OUTFIT. 
Printed from an electrotype of a half-tone made by the Dodge process. 


a publisher to illustrate the leading events of each day’s 
happenings; in fact, it is claimed that a plate may be made 
and appear in print in less than an hour after a photo is 


taken of an event or occurrence. The value of the Dodge 
process is apparent. The process is a method of making 
illustrations in line or half-tone, easily and quickly. It is 
a one-man method. The outfit is so simple that it can be 
arranged in any unoccupied corner. Almost any member 
of the newspaper staff may use the equipment for picture- 
taking and platemaking. It is designed primarily to enable 
newspapers, no matter how small, to have a method of 
timely local illustrating. The picturing of local events 
within an hour of their occurrence is by no means an 
extraordinary performance with the Dodge process, even 
in the hands of a beginner. 

The process may be described as follows: First, a 
photo is taken by using a screen. When developed, the 
negative will have the half-tone lines. Second, a print is 
made on Dodge process paper after it has been sensitized. 
Third, the paper is dampened, applied to the zinc, and is 


a proof press of his own manufacture. On the cover of this 
catalogue the statement is made that the work might have 
been done on any one of the various Vandercook proof 
presses, but owing to the large number required, it was 
done on the No. 25 composing-room cylinder, twelve pages 
at one impression and without make-ready. The work will 
stand comparison with that of many finished catalogues, 
the printing of half-tones on enameled stock seemingly 
creating no fear in the mind of the Vandercook proof- 
press man. The work is, in fact, so good, some printers 
have claimed that the pages were carefully made ready and 
run on a platen press, all of which is good argument in 
favor of the Vandercook proof press. These presses have 
stationary beds and movable cylinders, giving them greater 
rigidity, shorter travel of working parts, fewer parts, and 
more efficient use of hand power. 

Mr. Vandercook has recently purchased all the good- 
will, patterns, shop rights, etc., of the Eastern Sales Com- 
pany, which firm had previously sold the product of the 
Vandercook factory. 
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New Steel-Run Unit Galley Cabinet. 

To meet the growing demand of printers for a more 
compact and more systematic method of storing large quan- 
tities of standing-matter, such as catalogue-pages, time- 
tables, statistical reports, and the thousand and one other 
forms, which on account of occasional changes are not 
electrotyped, The Challenge Machinery Company, of Grand 
Haven, Michigan, has recently come to the front with a 
new steel-run unit galley cabinet. 
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Single Unit Challenge Steel-Run Galley Cabinet. 


Each unit is complete in itself, height, 34 inches; length, 
44 inches; depth, 15% inches; and has a capacity of one 
hundred 8% by 13 inch galleys. These units may be pur- 
chased as required and, like sectional bookcases, placed side 
by side, back to back, or stacked one above the other, the 
whole forming one compact piece of furniture, no matter 
how arranged. Each unit is provided with a large index 
letter, and the galley compartments are numbered from 
1 to 100, consecutively, with neat brass disks one-half inch 
in diameter, which, if desired, can be removed and changed 
around to meet special classification requirements. This 
system provides convenient and simple indexing of the 
cabinets, so that any galley or page can be instantly 
referred to. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
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Group of Four Units Challenge Steel-Run Galley Cabinets. 


The cabinets are substantially constructed from spe- 
cially selected hardwood and finely finished in natural 
golden oak. They can be arranged under windows, or 
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occupy space that would not be available for the ordinary 
large storage cabinet. Four or more units can be utilized 
to form an imposing-stone stand, making a very conve- 
nient storage arrangement and presenting a very hand- 
some appearance. 

The galleys supplied with the unit cabinets are the popu- 
lar Challenge “‘ beaded-edge ” pressed steel or galvano steel, 
at the option of purchaser. These gaileys are molded into 
shape from a single piece. They are square and accurate 
and of uniform thickness, insuring uniformity of impres- 
sion on proof press. The beaded edges add strength and 
rigidity, and allow type to stand squarely on its feet — 
end letters of a line will not punch in proving. The beaded 
edges also serve as drainage channels, allowing water to 
drain through the drainage holes in the corners (see cut) 
— useful in drying lye-cleaned type and keeping galleys 
from rusting. The corners are reinforced and securely 
electric-welded, making them as one piece with double 
strength. 

The Challenge single-unit cabinets, each complete with 
one hundred Challenge beaded-edge pressed-steel or gal- 
vano-steel galleys, 834 by 13 inches, are carried in stock 
and sold by typefounders and dealers in all principal cities. 


Baltimore Typographical Union in a Health 
and Economy Quest. 

Some time ago President Arthur L. Jackson, of Balti- 
more Typographical Union, addressed a letter to employ- 
ing printers, calling attention to the undesirable sanitary 
conditions of some composing-rooms. Under a more recent 
date he says he has received some suggestions from employ- 


Challenge Beaded-Edge Galley Showing Drainage Holes in Corners. 


ers showing how the men can codperate in maintaining 
cleanliness in composing-rooms, and asks the members to 
keep these suggestions in mind. He urges “ the use of indi- 
vidual drinking-cups and the abolition of the once famous 
office towel,” and then goes on to say: 

“ While I know that our members generally are econom- 
ical in the use of office equipment and exercise ordinary 
care in conserving material, I believe it is timely to call 
their attention to the necessity of extraordinary economy 
in the care of type and equipment. 

“All grades of paper, ink, linotype, monotype and type 
metal, metal furniture, brass and other commodities used 
in printing have steadily advanced in cost, especially so 
since the inception of the European war, with the prospect 
remote for reéstablishment of normal prices. 

“Therefore, the constant observance of individual care 
will result in a general saving and consequently lessen the 
strain on the industry.” 


No Business Depression Here, Says Thompson 
Type Machine Company. 

While some manufacturers of printers’ machinery have 
adopted a policy of retrenchment and economy during the 
past months, there is at least one concern which has taken 
an optimistic view of conditions, present and future, and 
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instead of reducing its manufacturing and selling forces 
has increased them, and instead of curtailing or withdraw- 
ing its advertising campaign, has enlarged its scope, with 
full confidence in the inevitable destiny of America and its 
future as the market-place of the world. 

Since the Thompson typecaster was first put on the 
market, in 1908, its sales have been conducted from the 
headquarters of the company, in Chicago, while the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company has acted as its sole selling 
agent since 1912. The business of the Thompson Type 
Machine Company increased to such an extent since this 
connection was formed that it became necessary to open a 
New York branch office early in the present year, and the 
announcement is now made that the territory east of Pitts- 


JOHN MurRRAY. 


New Representatives of the Th 


CHARLES H. May. 


Canada is always ready to give detailed information and 
quotations on this machine. 

Further extensions to the manufacturing plant are 
planned and announcement of a new addition to the Thomp- 
son line will be made shortly. 


United Machinery Company Announces New Model 
Automatic Feeder. 

In the advertising section of this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER appears an insert that is somewhat unusual — 
unusual in that it announces the formal placing on the 
market of a new model automatic feeder which has been in 
daily use for almost a year. In making this announcement 
of the new model U. P. M. continuous feeder, therefore, 


JOHN F. O’SULLIVAN. 


Pp Type Machine Company. 





burgh has been placed in the hands of John Murray, as 
eastern sales manager, with offices in the Tribune building, 
New York, with John F. O’Sullivan as assistant, and that 
Charles H. May has been appointed western sales manager, 
with offices in the Herald building, Chicago. 

Mr. Murray, who is well known to printers in the East 
as well as in the West, has recently returned from London, 
England, where, as managing director of the P. Lawrence 
Printing Machinery Company, he handled the British 
agency of the Thompson typecaster, and was instrumental 
in introducing it into some of the largest and most impor- 
tant printing-plants in England. Mr. Murray, for many 
years before going abroad, represented the John Thomson 
Press Company and the Whitlock Press Company, and has 
a large acquaintance in his field. 

Mr. O’Sullivan has been in charge of the New York 
office of the Thompson Type Machine Company since its 
opening, and has been remarkably successful in installing 
typecasters in some of New York’s leading printing-offices. 
Well known as an expert on typesetting machines, and with 
an intimate acquaintance with a large circle of printers in 
and around New York, he is daily adding new luster to his 
laurels as a salesman. 

The new western sales manager, Charles H. May, late 
publisher of the Peoria Herald-Transcript, is well known 
to all newspaper men in the Middle West, where he has been 
engaged in newspaper work all his life. Mr. May’s expe- 
rience embraces work as a printer, publisher, solicitor and 
salesman, and he is particularly well qualified to advise 
newspaper publishers as well as printers generally regard- 
ing problems of efficiency in handling large composing- 
rooms. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company continues to act 
as selling agent for the Thompson typecaster, and its large 
force of salesmen in every part of the United States and 


the United Printing Machinery Company is not announc- 
ing an untried experiment, but a machine which has been 
tested by time and under severe practical conditions. We 
refer our readers to the insert for full particulars, for the 
claims made by the manufacturers, and the proof that the 
machine has fulfilled these claims. 


How the Printer Innocently Aids the Forger. 


The codperation of THE INLAND PRINTER is requested 
by the Pinkerton National Detective Agency to cause the 
arrest of C. Ware, the boldest forger at liberty. More 
warrants have been issued for him than any other man 
known to the police, and although operating extensively 
since 1905 and obtaining $70,000, practically nothing is 
known as to his identity. The operations of Ware are 
closely identified with the printing business, and in con- 
nection with his operations he calls at at least one plant 
every month. He does not favor any particular locality, 
but has gone to some plants two and three times, placing a 
year between calls. 

He has unlimited nerve, and his actions are so piausibie 
and natural that he receives every attention from the 
salesmen, who see a good order and a new customer in 
sight. He calls as a manufacturer, bank official or clerk, 
generally from a near-by city. He does not like to repre- 
sent himself as a resident of the city where the call is 
being made. He asks to be shown samples of special checks, 
and busies himself looking over the checks submitted until 
the salesman turns his back, when Ware steals a few checks. 
If the salesman does not absent himself, Ware will ask a 
question or direct the salesman’s attention away sufficiently 
to permit stealing the desired check. 

If the checks submitted are perforated or marked 
“ Specimen,” Ware expresses dissatisfaction and requests 
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more recent specimens and generally suggests that a check 
be taken from some order on the press. Ware follows the 
salesman to the pressroom, where he steals one or more 
checks. The checks are usually cashed at banks in cities 
thirty or forty miles from the one the check is drawn on. 

When Ware started his operations it was believed he 
worked in the printing-plants, but there was nothing to 
confirm this, and now it is known that he calls at printing- 
plants as a prospective customer. He has called at so many 
plants and been solicited so much for printing that he con- 
verses very intelligently on the subject and knows consid- 
erable about methods, prices, etc. By his thoroughness in 
bargaining, he convinces one of his sincerity. 


Oe Li ase Lingd To 


Specimen of Ware’s Handwriting. 


Each stolen check represents an opportunity to Ware, 
and they have been cashed for amounts from $50 to $900, 
and are not detected as forgeries until presented with the 
monthly statements. Once the blank check is out of the 
printer’s hands, the rest is easy for a man of Ware’s cour- 
age. One bank that lost heavily has not been kindly 
disposed toward the printers, believing that the printer 
contributed to the forgery by carelessness in handling 
blank checks. The following are some of the aliases he 
has used: 

C. Weston, C. Clark, C. Hardy, S. G. Bates, C. Clay, 
C. Craig, C. C. Cash, C. Palmer, C. West, C. Winters, W. 
Davis, C. Woods. 

It will be noted that he has a weakness for using “ C” 
and “ W ” in the names. He is described as follows: 


Age, 40 to 45 years; height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 


175 pounds; build, medium; complexion, medium dark; 
color of hair, medium dark; eyes, dark; beard, smooth- 
shaven. 

An evidence of his audacity is shown by the fact that in 
cashing checks at the banks he convinces the banker that 
he is a boyhood friend, etc., and the banker, fearing that he 
will offend, does not question Ware. When cashing checks 
at banks he appears as a railroad man or an employee of 
the concern whose name is forged. 

He may be heard from in California to-day and next 
week in Maine. Should Ware call at any printing-plant, 
he should be turned over unhesitatingly to the police and 
the nearest office of the Pinkerton National Detective 
Agency notified. 


News Items from Headquarters of United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs. 


A. Arthur Palmateer, the eastern representative, re- 
ported to the National office that a meeting of the printers 
of Binghamton, New York, was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms on Wednesday evening, November 4, at 
8:00 o’clock, at which time the Typothete of Binghamton 
was formed with ten members. F. Kennedy, of the Ken- 
nedy-Morris Company, was elected president; Frank S. 
Stuart, vice-president; W. T. Burke, of Flaherty & Burke, 
secretary, and E. S. Palmer, of Knight & Palmer, treas- 
urer. Mr. Palmateer addressed the meeting. 

M. J. Bockett, field auditor, who entered Davenport, 
Iowa, November 13, attended and addressed the members 
of the Tri-City Typothetz (composed of the neighboring 
cities of Davenport, Moline and Rock Island) at their regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the Harper House, Rock Island, 
Illinois, on Monday evening, November 16. Fifteen printers 
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were present and showed their appreciation of this work of 
auditing which the National organization furnishes for its 
members. 

W. C. Parsons, cost expert, who finished installing the 
Standard cost-finding system in the offices of Decatur, IIli- 
nois, the middle of October, took a short vacation with his 
relatives in Canada, and then went to Canton, Ohio, on 
October 27. He met eighteen of the printers of that city 
in a four-hour meeting on the evening of October 28, at 
which time it was agreed to have him install the Standard 
cost-finding system in their plants there. He is now at 
work in nine of the offices there. 

At the semiannual meeting of the American Envelope 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on November 9 and 10, E. E. Sheldon, of The R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., addressed the association on appren- 
ticeship instruction. E. E. Laxman, assistant secretary of 
the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, also 
addressed the organization on cost and bonus systems. 

Committees of the Printing Trades Secretary-Manager 
Association have made definite progress within the past 
month in the related branches of the printing industry, 
publicity and advertising. This work is under the leader- 
ship of W. T. Leyden, chairman of the committee, who has 
the assistance of W. R. Colton, Edward Corman, R. T. 
Fiske and E. E. Nelson. Active work is being undertaken 
by the organization in the work of sales methods. This 
work is under the direction of Daniel Baker, chairman, 
and John C. Hill, E. W. Chesterman, Charles Paulus and 
H. E. Smith, other members of the committee. Other com- 
mittees are working on educational matters, under the 
direction of Oliver Wroughton, president. 


Preparing for Convention of National Editorial 
Association. 


Secretary George Schlosser, of the National Editorial 
Association, is sending notices to the editors and publishers 
of the United States, calling attention to the fact that the 
time for making arrangements for the 1915 convention of 
the Association has arrived. California has been chosen 
as the State, and an invitation has been extended by the 
Los Angeles Convention Association to meet in that city. 
This promotive organization has appropriated $400,000 for 
the entertainment of visitors, and the editor delegates and 
members may be assured that everything will be provided 
on a broad and liberal scale, with every opportunity offered 
for sightseeing and the visiting points of interest. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco will be 
visited and will offer one of the chief attractions, outside 
of the splendid program of the meetings of the Association. 
The San Diego Exposition will be worth crossing the conti- 
nent to see. 

In order to make proper arrangements for travel, hotels, 
entertainments and the program, it is necessary to have 
the names of all who will attend at the earliest possible 
date. 

The plan now is to hold the convention at the beginning 
of the vacation season, immediately after the close of the 
schools — the last days of June and the first of July. 

It is desired that the president or executive member of 
each association should appoint and send in the names of all 
delegates at once, but members of associations need not 
wait for this. Two dollars admits all members of press 
associations or press clubs to membership in the National 
Editorial Association, and this fee, together with a state- 
ment of any choice as to route to be taken to attend the con- 
vention, should be sent at once to the secretary, George 
Schlosser, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
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Manufacturers’ and Dealers Exhibits at Conventions. 


Conventions are valuable not only in proportion to the 
numbers attending the sessions, but in the subject-matter 
introduced for discussion, the character of the discussions, 
and the degree of interest promising active and continuous 
study throughout the year of the problems presented and 
acted upon. It has usually been considered that while con- 
ventions offered a good opportunity for manufacturers and 
dealers to make exhibits, these exhibits attracted and 
diverted the attention of delegates and visitors to such a 


mittees to make the exhibition features impinge directly 
upon convention business in such a way as to develop the 
combined advantages of both to the profit of the visitors 
and delegates and to the enlargement of the benefit of con- 
ventions in the estimation of the trade. 


“Useful Information Concerning Book Impositions.”’ 


Under the above title, the J. F. Tapley Company, book 
manufacturer, has issued an attractively gotten up booklet 
which contains, as its title indicates, considerable informa- 

















AN EXAMPLE OF HOTEL ACCOMMODATION FOR EXHIBITS. 
The Intertype machine on exhibition at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


degree as to hamper and retard the main purpose of the 
convention. But in a larger sense these exhibits should 
enlarge and emphasize the work of the convention. It is 
possible that there does exist a hindrance to the work of 
the convention, and delegates and visitors are prone to for- 
get the time when the convention is in session through pre- 
occupation with the exhibits. But the growing practice of 
holding conventions in the commodious hotels which are 
equipped to meet all the requirements of a convention, 
including rooms for exhibition purposes, gives an oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition features to become object-lessons 
in the subject-matter of the convention itself. 

The illustration herewith indicates the adequacy of the 
accommodation which the modern hotel supplies, and it is 
obvious that there is an opportunity for convention com- 


tion regarding the imposition of forms, including all the 
modern layouts, together with practical advice to the pub- 
lisher and printer. The company is supplying these book- 
lets to those in the allied trades requesting them, and copies 
may be secured by writing the company at 531-535 West 
Thirty-seventh street, New York. 





PROVIDENT FATHER. 


Settlement Worker (visiting tenements) — And your 
father is working now and getting two pounds a week? 
That’s splendid! And how much does he put away every 
Saturday night, my dear? ” 

Little Girl — Never less than three quarts, ma’am 
— Tit-Bits. 


” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 


Sample 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran- 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 








Prices for this department: 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,”’ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 








Baltimore, Md., Oct. 13, 1914. 
TRADE NOTICE REGARDING LABELS AND ADVERTISING 
COLOR WORK. 

This company has purchased and stored sufficient colors, 
bronzes and suoplies to last from twelve (12) to fifteen (15) 
months. 

We have every facility for the production of high-grade 
embossed, varnished, die-cut and plain labels, wrappers and 
general color printing. 

For years we have done much work for the trade. This 
work has never conflicted with our direct work for consumers. 
Hot embossing up to 56 in., varnishing up to 72 in. 

We are prepared to form desirable additional trade relations 
for the economical execution of such work on the basis o 

QUALITY, SERVICE AND ASSURED DELIVERY. 
MARYLAND COLOR PRINTING CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — One of the most complete printing plants west. of Chi- 

cago, with a good line of business and organization, including a 
complete engraving and color plant; an excellent reputation, earned 
by 20 years’ experience; price very attractive. For further informa. 
tion address C. N. KINNEY, Denver, Colo. 


HOW TO GET PRINTING ORDERS BY MAIL from hundreds of 

towns; how to force large increase in circulation of any weekly or 
daily, with or without prizes; how to create many pages extra adver- 
tising without special editions. Send for free circular. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 3975- M Drexel blvd., Chicago. 








PRINTING AND STATIONERY BUSINESS FOR SALE — High-class 

trade, up-to-date equipment, absolutely A-1 proposition; sell con- 
trolling interest or all; $5,000 cash required; near Los Angeles, Cal., 
40,000 population; extra big business next year. N 749. 


FOR SALE — A first-class job-printing plant, doing a good, going 

business, located in a hustling central New York city; established 
more than 20 years; good reasons for selling. Communicate with 
THE W. S. RYAN PRINTING CO., Oneida, N 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. De Montfort Press, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowANn & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. 5 

G. HepeLer, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OuDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


(Limited), Leicester, 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 





WANTED -— Clean-cut, thoroughly capable, temperate and ambitious 
young man, witn $300, to take half interest and management of 

small job office in town of 40,000 in central New York state. For 

further information write N 744. 

FOR SALE — All or interest in growing specialty printing office; in- 
vestor must be capable of running business; exceptional opportunity 

for some one; better investigate this. Lock Box 691, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Half interest in photoengraving plant, fully equipped; 
particulars on request. R. E. GODFREY, 42 Reed st., Reading, Pa. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a_ second- 
hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have been 
for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North America 
for the Smyth Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Conn., the only 
manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, casing-in, 
cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. ‘There is no con- 
nection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, and any other concern in this country trading under a somewhat 
similar name. Prospective customners are cautioned accordingly. All 
rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced by 
interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, 
and correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER 
COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and | Fisher r bidg., Chicago, IIl. 


REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, _ Huber 4-roller, 

46 by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
87 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell ““ Beonomic,” 
45 by 60 bed, $800; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New 
York. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 
17-23 Rose st., New York. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


any make of popular job press. 


60 Duane Street 





QUICK ON 


MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
“og of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


"E L. MEGILL, Pat. and, Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to - ’ 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


ORK 


VISE GRIP 


Free nag 













































SHERIDAN CONTINUOUS-FEED EMBOSSER, built 33 by 46, en- 
larged to emboss 36 by 50, passes 87 by 5014 sheet; Sheridan cuts 
made from this machine; running regularly; 6 years old; outgrown. 
COLT’S EXTRA HEAVY CUTTING, CREASING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESS, built 23 by 35, enlarged to emboss 2614 by 36; extra heavy 
fly-wheels, nickel-steel shafts and pinions, steel gears; used 6 months 
after enlarging; outgrown. 
BROWN & CARVER 44-in. PAPER- ee hand clamp, split 
gauge, grooved table; used 3 years; outg 
OLLINGSWORTH LABEL VARNISHING MACHINE, 62 by 42, 
in full operation on regular work ; outgrown. 
Replaced by larger machines; prices attractive; terms if desired. 
MARYLAND | COLOR PRINTING co., Baltimore, Md. 


THREE AUTO-FALCON PRESSES, 12 by 18, automatic feed and 

delivery — anything from French folio to 120-lb. card at 3,500 per 
hour — nearly new; cost $1,550 each; on account of liquidation sell 
for about one-half; also 1 Rosback purch. INTERNATIONAL. TICKET 
CO., 514-516 Atlantic av., Boston, Mass. 


THE COLOR PRINTER, a treatise on the use of colors in typo- 

graphical printing, illustrated in colors, by John F. Earhart (rare) ; 
also The Practical Colorist, illustrated in colors, by F. M. Sheldon. 
Address MRS. EMMA HOERNER, New Cumberland, Pa. 


COLT’S ARMORY CUTTER AND CREASER, 20 by 30, equal to. new, 
a bargain; send for illustrated list of rebuilt printing, bookbinding 
and paper-box machinery. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 Oliver st., Boston. 


LINO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter ‘‘ built like a linotype’’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — All-size Scott rotary press, with necessary attachments. 
GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 

















HELP WANTED. 
Office. 
WANTED — Young man, with some practical experience and with 

special knowledge of high-grade composition and presswork, to lay 
out and look after small work and high-grade bocklets in large printing 
office in Chicago; applicant must have some executive ability, but 


special stress will be laid upon his taste and knowledge of good ia 
ing ; write fully; ; in 1 answering send samples if convenient. N 58 














INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 
without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 *“P”’ st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; also 
all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Seven linotypes; lesson sheets; thor- 

ough mechanical instruction; employment bureau; 150 students 
yearly; call or write before deciding; three openings. EMPIRE 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New York, N. Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


HARDWOOD TRUCK ROLLERS for perfect presswork on jobbers, 15 
cents each, postpaid; GUARANTEED; all diameters. MIDLAND 
SUPPLY CO. Brighton, Towa. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 
All-around Men. 
PRINTER desires permanent position; is cylinder and job pressman, 


compositor, stoneman, etc.; two-thirder on the linotype. ALLEN 
E. MAURER, JR., 927 N. 3d st., Reading, Pa. 











Bindery. 
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WANTED — Position as foreman of composing-rocm by first-class lay- 
out man, experienced in the production of high-grade work; suc- 
cessful in handling men; strictly sober; moderate wages. N 739. 


SITUATION WANTED in United States by first-class compositor ; 
thoroughly good experience, special catalogues and books; union, 
age 24. C. BENNEWITZ, 98 Berlin st., Rochester, N. Y 


EXPERIENCED JOB FOREMAN desires change; can economically 
produce high-grade catalogue, commercial and publication work; 
I. T. U. Course; good estimator; temperate. N 635. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, new models 1, good on 
floor; reasonable wages; open shop. Write PURDUM, 8 iad Collins 
av., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMPETENT STONEMAN desires change; thoroughly experienced : 
is also compositor and make-up; total aketainer ; married. N 75 

















SITUATION “WANTED — Working foreman ; "good — stoneman “and 
proofreader; best reference. N 753 





Engravers. 
PHOTOGRAPHER desires position at line, half-tone or color work ; 
also experienced in commercial dry-plate work; willing to go South. 
N 735. 





Managers and ‘Superintendents. 





FORMER MANAGING PARTNER OF SUCCESSFUL 

COMMERCIAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
WITH EXECUTIVE, FINANCIAL AND SALES ABIL- 
ITY, COMBINED WITH A BUSINESS-GETTING PER- 
SONALITY, DESIRES POSITION AS GENERAL 
MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER; SHOULD CON- 
DITIONS WARRANT AFTER BETTER ACQUAIN- 
TANCE, WILL INVEST. N 746. 









Pressroom. 


OFFSET PRESSMAN, with many years’ experience in offset and lithog- 

raphy, desires a change; capable of installing and starting up plant 
for letterpress printers, thoroughly experienced in the making of half- 
tones for the offset process and the reversing of type; would like to 
hear from reliable firm contemplating oe the offset field; all cor- 
respondence treated in _ confidence. N77 75 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, in shane of 12 eylinders, doing finest grade 

of work, desires change; best references; West preferred; refer- 
ences, experience, explanation, forwarded upon request; strict con- 
fidence desired and given; any reasonable offer will be considered. 
N 751 


A-1 PRESSMAN, non-union, desires position with firm doing high- 

grade work, as working foreman; familiar with all makes of flat- 
beds, also has run Goss, Hoe, Kidder, Cottrell and Scott rotary magazine 
presses; married, temperate, conscientious worker. N 755. 


CAN YOU USE an efficient, reliable cylinder pressman? My good 

record warrants my confidence; can furnish reference; desire 
change; if you have a place for a man capable of delivering the 
zoods, address N 745. 


EXPERIENCED POWER PRESSMAN and plate printer w ishes to hear 
from a reliable concern which can offer a steady position. N 742. 











Salesmen. 





WANTED: POSITION — Man of 35, who for past 12 years has held 

positions as foreman, salesman and sales manager with largest 
concerns in America, both catalogue and loose-leaf, in order to gain 
experience desires to permanently connect with a progressive concern 
after January 1; salary not so much an object as opportunity; will 
bear closest investigation. N 754. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 








SITUATION WANTED as bindery foreman; practical in all branches 
of commercial and edition work; 18 years as foreman; understands 

machinery; executive ability; can estimate; sober, reliable; good 

references. N 712. 

FIRST-CLASS ALL-AROUND MAN desires position in bindery; steady 
and reliable; capable of taking charge of small bindery; South 

preferred. N 750 








Composing-room. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR, of 16 years’ experience, desires to 

locate with concern specializing in high-class printing; thoroughly 
efficient in layout and arranging novelty work; energetic compositor ; 
union; first-class references. N 748. 











WANTED — Second-hand Harris presses, any number colors, any sizes ; 
send full particulars. N 743. 





WANTED — 1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. M 625. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 





complete ‘“ layout’? — new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-15 























by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
M KE MONE , to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 
the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. It is a producer of 
RESULTS— More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 





THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (914 by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes —— all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting ; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting ; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. Williams st., New York. 3-15 


Bookbinders’ Sewing Machines. 


SMYTH, JOSEPH E., CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, IIl. 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 





Manufacturers 





Brass-type Founders. 


8-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Calendar-pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes ninety-seven sizes and styles of calendar- 
pads for 1915; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and 
prices. 





Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L. See advertisement. 








Cc Te inn ee b 








SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 1-15 


Chase: Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted- -brazed. “chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-15 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


~ See Typefounders. 


Resonant and Sent Madhanens. 
Manufacturers of printing, 


Chicago offices, 544-546 
11-14 


Tribune bldg., 
Send for cata- 
1-15 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
S. Clark st. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. 
logue. 








Embossi Cc ition 








-Easy to use, hardens like iron; 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
tf 


6 by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Embossing Dies. 


STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 732 Federal st., “Chicago. Embossing dies 
for catalogue covers and labels; book stamps; hot-plate embossing. 
Write for our samples. 11-14 


7 Hot-die Embossing. 








catalogues, covers, show-cards. OSCAR FISCHER 


HOT EMBOSSING: 
638 Federal st., Chicago. 10-15 


& CO., engravers and die-sinkers, 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our hot embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press. 9-15 





Job Printing Presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 

and A ies for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3-15 





—See Typefounders. 

















Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co. 


— See ‘Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE ‘TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters. 





Cutters exclu- 
4-15 


8-15 
3-15 
9-15 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





— See Typefounders. 





Seo ‘Typefounders. 











THE INLAND PRINTER 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





general offices, Tribune bldg., 
New York. Send for cata- 
1-15 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, 
logue. 





Is and S i 





Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


Phile- 
-15 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and iestoin St; 
delphia, Pa. 


Wayne Sesion, 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, “16th st. and rrr av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-15 
HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-14 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
426 S. Dearborn st., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 
10-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 
Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-15 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, “406 Pearl st., Seo York; also 


521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y 
Allied Firm: 


East 12th st. and Powers av., 


Bingham & Runge, Cleveland, Ohio. 
11-15 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-15 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 3-15 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, “Scientific Printing-office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





-See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Printing Machinery. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER -— Babcock drum and two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 

ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 

City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


Printing Material. 





BARNH: ART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chena. Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. T- 


8-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 





Punching Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-presses. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO co.- — See Typefounders. 


GOLDING MFG. co., Franklin, Mass. 


All makes. 


Roller ar weil Seulew Tables. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, every day. 
12-14 








Roughing Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-— See Typefounders. 





Steel Rules and Case-racks for Printers. 





MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of specialties and machinery for printers; repairing, de- 
signing, rebuilding. 6-15 














Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type — and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing 
only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 
from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use ’’ cold matrix sheets, 
$1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 12-14 





Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 





wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st.; New York, 2 Duane st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Balti- 


Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 45 N. 
Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E. ; 
Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 483 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 Delaware 
st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 
121 N. Broadway; San Franciseo, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 92 Front 
S Spokane, 340 Sprague av. ; Vancouver, 1086 Homer av. 8-15 


more, 215 Guilford av. ; 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 Larned st., West; 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsyth st., 
and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 8-15 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-15 








HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 











gress st., Boston. ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-14 
— mis Wire Stitchers. 7 7 - 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See 'Typefounders. 8-15 
Wood Goods i t—i—w 7 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
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THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 











Builders 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes—6 x18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery 











A NEW LINE FOR JOB-PRINTERS 


Show any Parcel Post Business Man who sells anything calling for small 
cash remittances by mail a sample of our Coin and Currency Remitters 
and you are sure to get an order. We sell these cards blank to job- 
printers. Send for samples and prices to-day and develop 
a profitable new business. 


HEMPHILL-STEHLIN CO., 


Industrial Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











CO-OPERATION 


Means Success 
Send to us for information how to make money on orders for Bonds 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. C. 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 














Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 

57 Gold Street, New York 
A Good Side Line for Salesman. 


for all kinds of paper. 


T. RIESSNER 
AGENTS WANTED. 

















IMPRINT SLUGS 


Printers should advertise their business 
by using a neat imprint on all printed 
matter leaving their plant. It is valua- 
ble free advertising. Note these speci- 
mens and send for our circulars on 
TUE HIGRINTINGICOMIMALIEC TR NISE imprint slugs and imprint matrix slides. 
THE WABASH CABINET CO., WABASH, IND IMPRINT MATRIX COMPANY 
KENFIELD-LEACH CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 3531 McKean Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


W. P. JEFFRIES CO., PRINTERS, LOS ANGELES. 
EMPIRE TAG & LABELCO..N.Y. 
MSGILL-WARNER CO., SAINT PAUL 
MFD. BY OMAHA PRINTING CO., OMAHA 
PRESS OF THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., CHICAGO 






PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


Phone: North 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 














e e e 
Publishers Employment Association 
WICHITA, KANSAS 

A high-class service representing capable, experienced men in every 
branch of the printing trade and newspaper work. We serve publishers 


and job-printers in every part ot the United States. Mo advance fees. 
For further information write 


PUBLISHERS EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION, WICHITA, KANSAS 
P. O. BOX 507 


















Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 











THE FOLDER FOR WIDE -AWAKE PRINTERS 











189 FOLDS 


showing each of the 159 folds made by the 


makes right angle folds. 
No chains, tapes or knives. 








Upon receipt of your request, we will send you our new diagram book, 


NEW MODEL “B” CLEVELAND FOLDER 


This is the only machine on the market that will make everything from the simplest 
parallel to the twenty-page oblong and thirty-two page four fold parallel folds. It also 
Operates faster and cuts time and labor costs. 

Don't delay—write to-day. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine Co. 


LOLOL LE ODO SALT BLD I TIE TO ONE LT LO OE OILED NE DED BLE. ONE ITE 
NO TAPES OR CHAINS 










5100 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
































Freehand Drawing 
Taught by Mail 


NOWLEDGE of the principles of drawing is invaluable 
to engravers and job-printers, and often leads to more 
remunerative employment. 

Our correspondence course in Freehand Perspective is the back- 
bone of all pictorial art. It is fully endorsed by Cartoonist Donahey, of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, who is one of the twenty instructors of the 
Cleveland School of Art —established thirty years. You should know 
the advantages of this course. Write to-day for Booklet ‘‘B.” 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
Extension Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 








BUSINESS - IS- FINE 


It will be finer if you lay in now some of 
the beautiful, standard, modern type faces 
and families which our specimen books 
and specimen pages show. If in doubt, 
consult the Barnhart house nearest you. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS 
QMAHA WASHINGTON, D. C. DALLAS 
ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 

















Solid Gold Matri: 
e . 
Stick-pin 
Machinists and Operators who have pride 
in their calling are buying and wearing it. 
Employers can make no more suitable or 
pleasing present to their employees. 


Sent postpaid Tue INLAND PRINTER Co. 


on receipt of J ER 
82.00 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















Make the better kind of Pads. Use 


R. R. B. 
PADDING GLUE 


Stronger—More Flexible 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 GOLD STREET NEW YORK 








Portable Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four or five in 
lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels. Utilizes 
all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, 
electricity or pneumatic power. 

Full information upon request. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Proposals are invited for the printing and furnishing of our 
Official Publication for a term of Five (5) Years; also for the 
printing and furnishing of all other blanks and printed matter 
to be used by this society during the coming year ; also for the 
furnishing of Lodge Regalia, Pins, etc., for the year 1915. 
Detailed information with specifications and conditions will be 
furnished on application. Bids will be opened in February, 1915. 


Supreme Forest, Woodmen Circle 


EMMA B. MANCHESTER DORA ALEXANDER 
Supreme Guardian Supreme Clerk 


W. O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


Cylinder Presses Job Presses Paper Cutters 
Folding Machines Linotype Machines Electric Welding 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6, Philadelphia 














WHY WORRY OR GUESS 


about the output of your presses when 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


will do the work accurately 


easy to set; large figures. 
° with them. For Sale by all Dealers. 
Price $5.00, U.S. A. 
F, B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 











THE AMERICAN FOLDER 


NO TAPES—AUTOMATICALLY PACKS 


GREATER SPEED, ACCURACY AND VARIETY OF OUTPUT 
OF BOOKLETS, ADVERTISING MATTER, CIRCULARS, ETC. 
ALL GRADES OF PAPER-ALL STYLES OF FOLDS 


WRITE 
THE AMERICAN FOLDING MACHINE CO.. WARREN, 0, 








A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 


BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 414 or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further parteiulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 























DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 
For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 
Ww. N. DURANT CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ 
4 Rou hin 99 for the Trade 
We have put ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. T hree-color half- 
‘one pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. ' Chicago 























NE little Carborun- 

dum Stone added to 
your print-shop equipment 
will save time, save stock, 
save trouble. 


It will keep the paper- 
cutter knives always 
keen, smooth, true— 
cutting—it will lessen 
the need of grinding—. 
and youcan use it with- 
out taking the knife 
from the machine. 


The stone cuts the edge 
on the 
knife— 
two or 
three 
strokes 
and the knife will cut 
clean without feathering 
the stock. 


Ask for the 
CARBORUNDUM 
MACHINE KNIFE 
STONE 


From your hardware dealer 
or direct, $1.50 
THE 
CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


| GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
: ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF B. B. B. VULCAN ACME 
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You Have Tried the Rest 


Linotype Users “now try the Best! 


THE PETTIT LINOTYPE KNIFE WIPER has stood 


the test for 8 years. Over 2,500 in daily use throughout the U. S., 
Canada, Australia and Philippine Islands. Can be attached in ten 
minutes by any operator. No drilling or tapping required. Sent on 


approval. Infringements will be prosecuted. 
Patented: January 16, 1906; August 25, 1908. Price $3. 5 0 
Superior Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 682-R, Kansas City, Mo. 











The Overlay Pre-eminent 
The 


Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay 


The process is installed in the majority of the 
progressive printing-plants in the United States. 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street . New York, N. Y. 











VELVATONE 


ENGLISH FINISH BOOK 


An ideal printing surface without 
the sacrifice of bulk. In stock in 
all standard sizes and weights 


5%c per lb. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514 - 522 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














ee 


























Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury inmaking STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





Revolvator 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Will pile or unpile 
paper cheaper, 
better, quicker than 
any other method. 


Send for 
Bulletin I-30 
**The Revolvator’’ 


N, Y. Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to- date 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





Thereis Big Money 


Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 
Cheapest 

in PRICE 

on the 

Market 

a Booklet 


inuedi S42. Pe seo res RSIEINGY 


Special Inducements to Dealers 





Present Business Conditions 

require you to practice 

every possible saving. 

Geta 

Sullivan Hand 
Baling Press 

and save your waste 

paper. 

Write now 

for Circu- 

lar 64A-F, 


Sullivan 
Machinery 
Co., 


122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Exceptthe‘* Monarch’’ Quoins 


PATENT 
ARK 


Sold by all reputable dealers 


aaa = exclu- H. A. HEMPEL 


sively by 
THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 

















Buy your type the new and 
economical way — in ten- 
pound weight fonts. I donot 
put up job fonts, because it 
is the old, expensive and 
obsolete way. Many desir- 
able and popular series to 
select from. 


GEORGE R. SMITH 


Monadnock Building Chicago 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 
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PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 





PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 








DEALERS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper-Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 
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Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 


Illinois 
0 Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CENT 
In Weight a 


In Time PAT'D 
In Labor oct. 
InTrouble 45, ;9 
Always INSIST on your 4 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAMPLE FREE 
958 Harrison St.,Chicago 4% 


PAT. APPD Fu:; 





Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective ad- 
vertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send to-day for 
price-list. Splendid field for 
agents. 

St. Louis Sticker Co. 


Department I St. Louis, Missouri 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


160 W. Adams St. Chicago 


Stationers Engraving 
Company 


123 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


Engravers — Plate Printers — Die Embossers— 
Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 
Stationery— Cards — Menus — Dance Programs 

Club Invitations 3usiness Stationery—etc. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K.paper-slip 
powder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
knifegrinders. 

Bac. Keyser & Co,, 722 S. Clark St., Chicago 


NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 





ILLINOIS 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don't use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.’’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 
We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Il. 


EASTERN BRASS & 
010) DM iG 2 Da OOF 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices 


WOODHAVEN,N.Y. 





American 

Quality 

Rollers 

Make- 

Ready 

Paste 
314-318 W. GRAND AVE., a 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 


ee . " 
442 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 
Me Cet ae So cpl ots ete 
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Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
National Printing Machinery Co. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 





e 
Art Reproduction Co. 
DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 
The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


. 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 





Blomégren Bros. & Ory 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


§12 SHERMAN ST. 01s Ler, Sele) 


Cline Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Intertype and Linotype Motor Drive fits any 
Model. Hundreds now in use. 
65.00 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


HALF TONE — LINE — COLOR 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS % ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING: 
od os oe Oe. ee ee - 








$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
ew York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 








If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
’ “WE DO IT” 


v 








C (0) Sos STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
WEDDING INVITATIONS BOOKPUTES ENGRAVERS» PRINTERS 
MRRGRINA SEENON ORES HE STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
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Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























NEWSPAPER 
CUS ii 


Like These 


or any illustrations 
needed for LOCAL 
items, can be made 
in any newspaper 


office by the 
Dodge Process 


60 LINE Quickly, Easily, Cheaply 


85 LINE 











T doesn’t make any difference how small nor how remote from 
| regular engraving establishments you may be, 

you can make pictures of people, buildings, 
events, articles of merchandise — and print them 
in your paper within an hour. YOU can do it 
yourself, for it takes but little time, or you can 
have some member of your staff learn to handle 
the DODGE OUTFIT. It includes everything 
necessary to take the photographs and turn 
them, or any drawings you may wish to use, 
into good printable cuts. The cost of the outfit 
and the very small expense of wsimg it are within 
the reach of every newspaper. Send for a copy 
of The Dodgeville Bulletin. It shows what can | 
be done to increase the LOCAL interest of ‘siicaiaiianel 
your paper. (With Screen Background) 


The DODGE PROCESSES, Inc. 


1700 PARK ROW BUILDING 
Frank O. Sullivan, General Manager NEW YORK CITY 












































Accurate Register and Perfect Distribution are absolute necessities in fine printing. 


THE BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


has always possessed. Optimus distribution is perfect. We couldn’t improve upon 
that, so we have improved the mechanism controlling the rollers and increased the 
durability of the parts. All Optimus Presses, except the pony sizes, have table rollers 
positively driven by our New, Patented, Noiseless, Spiral Gearing. 


The roller journals are large and long, giving increased wearing surface. All cornposi- 
tion rollers are of the same size and interchangeable, saving nearly half the cost of 
rollers. All rollers may be thrown out of action at any time by moving a single lever, 
a great convenience and saving of time, or any one roller may be thrown out while 
the others are in action, which is not only a decided convenience but economy as well, 
if a roller shows any inclination to melt. No other press built has so PERFECT 
DISTRIBUTION combined with SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY and ECONOMY 


of MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


See the Optimus at work. It tells its own story better than we can. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, Illinois 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle 


National Paper & Type Co., New York Agents for South America, with branches in Peru, Argentina and Chile 
Mexico and Cuba 


John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ont., and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
































It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.’’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


Make Envelopes Cost 
Less and Bring More 


= 
a \ 
ect 
ESTERN States ~—=* 
service not only cuts the 
cost of envelopes but enables you to 
get more for the work of printing them. 
Get acquainted with our short cuts and 
economies—our special envelope stock 
which cuts to advantage—our layouts for 
printing envelopes and letter-heads on 
the same sheet and at one operation— 
our ‘‘Sure-Stick’’ bond, linen and ledger 
envelopes—and a dozen other money- 
making ideas that are spelling profit 
and success for hundreds of 
printers everywhere. 


Western States Envelope 
Company Milwaukee 


MANUFACTURERS OF GUARANTEED “SURE-STICK” 
ENVELOPES FOR PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 














When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. ——_ aa 


OuR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a |] ]} O U A f° | T Y 


dependable method of obtaining perfect 
Service—Price 


reproduction and quick service. 
Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
Hiv, Wan Clo} vot osbet-tele) elie Geo olestylo) (mm cole sier-ti 


the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation ««Satin 


until it is placed in the solution. | imen” 
Engraver’s 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the Copper 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you ’ 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 

of work both by plate and printed results. soueur’ ganic 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 


Supplies 
eb ekeaP Abele PP 


| We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 

| free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


| The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 


ror to rrr Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


g BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
| 6ro Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 


Chicago, Il. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 
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ENTIRELY NEW 





WORK AND TURN 


OR 


“PLOY SEEEi 
PAPER-FOLDING MACHINE 


TOU 


TOE 


TITTLE 


PATENTED 


(ALL INFRINGEMENTS WILL BE PROSECUTED) 





FOR BOOK, 
CATALOG, AND PERIODICAL WORK 





BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


TU 


CHICAGO: 3848 S. DEARBORN STREET NEW YORK CITY: 88 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro. DALLAS, TEX.: 1102 CoMMERCE STREET 
TORONTO, CAN.: 114 ADELAIDE, W. 
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Punctuation 
Capitalization 
Typographic 
Design weak on any of thes 


points can secure high- 
class education through 


the I. T. U. Course of 
Instruction in Printing, 

It is Biven by corre- 
spondence and about six 
thousand students are 
enrolled. Hundreds ot 
satisfied Sraduates tell 
of its virtues. 


Endowed by the Inter- 
national Typographical 


Union, it is sold for less 


LAN LON CC than actual cost. 


Full information for the askin. Drop a postal to 


@®e ITU COMMISSION 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 






































A SPECIAL ROTARY DEVICE 


BEING DEVELOPED IN OUR FACTORY TO MEET A 
CUSTOMER’S OWN REQUIREMENTS. WE DO LOTS OF 
THIS KIND OF WORK AND ALWAYS SUCCESSFULLY 











261 BROADWAY GIBBS- BROWER co., prints 
CANADIAN OFFICE: THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY, TORONTO 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 














THE FOUR ESSENTIALS TO 
GOOD PRINTING 


The essentials to the production of good printing are, frst, good paper; second, per- 
fect plates; #hzrd, suitable ink; then comes skilled presswork, each being dependent on 
the other. Because of the uniform quality found in our special product— 


FAULTLESS ENAMEL 


it is fitting that we can recommend its use 
with a guarantee of perfect satisfaction 


It is a smooth, flat, coated paper, made on a clean, uniform, raw stock by experi- 
enced men under close supervision. It is made to sell at the right price. A liberal 
sample will be mailed upon application, offering a thorough test of our claims. 


We manufacture many other high-class coated papers and are in position to make 
quick shipments. Let us get together on your 1915 catalogue, booklet or pamphlet— 
in fact any high-class product required. 


WATERVLIET PAPER COMPANY 


WATERVLIET, MICHIGAN 



















Brown's Linen 


A Big Black Blot ! 


It can’t disturb the bookkeeper whose 
books are made of Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper—not one whit. 
Under the erasing knife the heaviest blot 
disappears in a fine powder—and the 
erasure can be written over without the 
pen-point sticking and spattering—with- 
out the ink running and blurring. 
The fine writing qualities of Brown’s 
Linen Ledger extend through the sheet. 
This is one of the reasons why record 
books and ledgers made of Brown’s 
Linen Ledger Paper will give full satis- 
faction to your customers—why it pays 
to recommend Brown’s. 
Books made of Brown’s cost so little 
more than books made of ordinary ledger 
paper, that no one will hesitate paying 
the extra cost once they know the su- 
perior writing, erasing and lasting quali- 
ties of Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. 
Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper is made 
with and without our flexible Invisible 
Hinge. 

We are also makers of All Linen and 

Bond Papers of the Better Grades. 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


Established 1850 Adams, Mass., U.S.A. 


FACSIMILE OF WATER-MARK 


LILBROWN B PAPER CO, 
LINEN LEDGER 





<® J|atham’s 
gg” Monitor 
Wire 
m Stitchers 


The Superior of all Stitchers 


Our reference is all the users of 7,000 Monitor 
Stitchers in operation throughout the world. All 
styles and sizes of stitchers from one-quarter inch to 
two inches for all classes of work. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Latham Machinery 
Company 


306-312 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK: 124 White St. BOSTON: 130 Pearl Street 











The Other Fellow’s “Word For It” 
May Help You to Select an Efficient Motor: 


“1 have used a great many of 
your small motors and consider 
them the best on the market.”’ 


United Effort, constantly energized and 
concentrated on ‘‘Better Development,”’ 
daily wins for us recognition as being 
among the foremost Motor Builders in 
America. Anything from 1-30 to 50 H.-P. 


What Are 
Your 
Special 
Require- 
ments? 


The 
Holtzer- Cabot 
Electric Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 




















THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 





With Continuous or Pile Type, Combing-Wheel Automatic Feeders 








Double 16 Folder with King Continuous Feeder 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 














Consult the Specialists who KNOW 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, Book, 
Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


TYPO 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


Will help to Increase Your Sales— Decrease Your Losses 


RATINGS Most Carefully REVISED 


and based upon substantiated statements 
and ledger facts furnished by the Trade 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


General Offices 


160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Saved $1,800 


“The drive-belt broke and 
lacing and fasteners would 
not hold until they tried 


ALLIGATOR STEEL BELT LACING 


It held, and a full day’s business was possible for the 
‘ride’ at Riverview.” 

An efficient hinge fastener for any size belt; no tool 
but a hammer required. 


May we send you catalog and free sample? 











FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
522 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 























Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
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rice 2 Printing Machinery 
6 fo 
Se rv1ce j 8 x12 Challenge, late pattern...$ 100 13 x19 John Thomson 3-A..... $400 
o a 8 x12 Chandler & Price, with 13 x19 N.S. Gordon, throw-off.. 160 
l t i long fountain and side M8 SAD W350 ING. Sv oss sae 180 
ua 1 ee 120 13 x19 Gordon, no throw-off..... 110 
i 
\ 8 x12 C.&P., throw-off....... 105 14 x22 Gally, No.2,double-lock. 400 
Economy paper that 8 x12 S.&L.Gordon......... Bh Ak £88) Cally BA cccascass. 365 
setieiies 8 x12 BaltimoreJobber,throw-off 50 14 x22 Gally style 3-A, box 
8 x12 Ben Frkln., with throw-off 85 RPAUDD: oi co cneiceuse ens 400 
9 x14 Pearl, throw-off......... 90 AE RES SO NOB ins cine wieinene 375 
: : cael : 10 x15 Chandler & Price........ 165 15 x21 Golding, fountain........ 400 
Many regener require good ae but their close 10 x15 §. & L. Gordon, long i Se eo aoe 1,250 
margin of profit imposes a moderate printing outlay. To GDP acon esp scenes 145 Automatic Card Press............. 80 
. ee 10 x15 Challenge,short fountain. 140 
secure such orders on letter-heads, office forms, price-lists, “edie “4 i a corr iggagamme 4 POWER PAPER CUTTERS. 
etc., use Hammermill Bond for your paper stock. Its 10 x15 C.&P., fountain........ 175 80-inch Advance, finger gauge...... 165 
strong, fine texture and quality ‘‘feel’’ will satisfy your 10 x15 C.&P.,withKirk.feeder. 400 30-inch Champion................ 145 
Vet ite | bl ‘< h al 10 x15 Peerless,withlongfountain 160 32-inch Sanborn Star, flat gauge.... 210 
customer. Yet its extremely reasonable mealies e result 10 x15 C.& P., with Allen Vibra- 32-inch Oswego, hand clamp....... 250 
of our large output and superior equipment — will protect tor, long fountain..... 175 32-inch Perfection finger gauge ... 240 
J : : : sabe 10 x15 Golding, with duplex dis- 32-inch Challenge, finger gauge..... 240 
Latest profit while keeping the job within bounds. ee ee 180 32-inch Advance Cutter ......... 240 
. . : . 11 x17 Liberty, throw-off, foun- 34-inch Rival, finger gauge........ 250 
Try Hammermill Bond for one job and watch on effect ee ae ae 105 34-inch Oswego, self-clamp........ 525 
on others. Maximum results at minimum cost will show 11 x17 N.§.Gordon........... 125 34-inch Rival, finger gauge, side- 
the customer vou are trying to make his advertisin ay 12 x18 C.&P., fountain bese wawe 220 ; hand clamp..... Sinhewak aaa 260 
tags y & & B pay, 12 x18 Challenge, withthrow-off. 200 34-inch Chandler & Price.......... 240 
and he will be glad to advise with you on further orders. 12} x 183 Falcon, auto-feed........ 1,200 34-inch Howard Automatic Cutter.. 140 
13 x19 Peerless, throw-off, foun- 34-inch Seybold Auto. self-clamp... 475 
wits as ere 210 36-inch Sheridan, finger gauge...... 325 
be aay 13 x19 Colts Armory No. 1, 36-inch Dooley, heavy machine..... 225 
Sample-Book S ] FOUNAIR: ......4950<3-.- 170 —38-inch Seybold Automatic........ 525 
i sae Lm 13 x19 Challenge, with fountain. 225 38-inch Dexter Automatic......... 550 
fifovenntinn BOND 13 x19 Colts cutting andcreasing 125 Sheridan Book Trimmer........... 505 
on 
Hammermill , Tell us, your wants in Cylinders, Gordons, Cutters, Folders, etc. 
3ond. “*The Utility Business Paper’’ Send for illustrated lists. 
i main WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Makers of Hammermill Bond ALE Wanner sero 











703 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 
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OF THE 


COMPOSING- 
ROOM 


For twelve years the Miller Saw-Trimmer has stood 
as a body-guard of the composing-room, helping the 
compositors and pressmen out in their fight against time, 
haphazard methods and lost profit. 

The Miller is an ideal fighting machine when it 
comes to putting to flight the old time-consuming way 
of justifying cuts, making inside and outside mortises, 
planing type-high, drilling, routing, beveling, rabbet- 
ing, mitering etc. Reducing all of these operations 
to an exact science. Quick - acting 
pica and point gauges. Quick-acting 
vises. Keen-edged cutting tools. 

No business man can overlook a 
chance to add 25% to 50% additional 
composing-room profit to the output 
of his plant and 100% to the quality 
of the work. 


INNIS 







Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 




















Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET + + + «+ CHICAGO 




































YOU CAN EMBOSS szest,c1 


ON THE PRESS YOU NOW HAVE 





Drop us a postal for further information. 
Address 







Miller Saw - Trimmer 
Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 









SUCCESSFULLY 


Our book of instructions will make up for any lack of experience on your part. 





Sold at $1.00 by all printers’ supply houses 


A sample — enough for a letter-head — will be sent by the manufacturer on receipt of 25c. 


le ISADORE WHITESON, 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
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New 


and Perforating Press 


1 to 100 numbers at each impression. 


American 
Mode! 65 


American 
Model 30 


Rotary Numbering 


Will do the work of 6 paging 
machines, on long run jobs. 





Special Presses built to order to suit 


any requirements. 





American Numbering Machine Co. 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England. 


In Stock Dealers Everywhere 
5 wheels, $5.00 6 wheels, $6.00 
WORLD’S STANDARD 
Type-High Numbering Machine 











The Kirkman Automatic 
Press Feeder 


A REAL profit-producer—increases your output 
and decreases the cost 


The ‘‘Kirkman’’ accomplishes more than any other 
platen press feeder ever devised; is an efficient, reliable, 
long-lasting machine. 


Write us to-day for our free trial proposition; it will 
be worth your while. 


AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
538 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








“The Mon itorSystem 


You can not afford to let 

your plant get out of date. 

Equip it with the modern 

§/ and perfected Monitor Sys- 

wt tem of Automatic Control. 

Just Press a Button’ 
Monitor controllers make 
the operation of all printing 
machinery simple, safe and 
sure. The cost is but little 
more than for the old-style 
inefhcient and_time-con- 
suming hand-controlled 

rheostat. 
Write for Bulletin No. 21 


MonitorControllerCompany 


\1l South Gay Street, Baltimore 
NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 1040 Old Colony Bldg, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1533 Chestnut St. BOSTON, 77 Franklin St. 


2124 y, 
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Increase 
Your 
Salary 


There is a big demand for 
cost experts in the printing 
business. You can learn cost- 
finding and accounting by 
studying The Model Book- 











keeping and Cost-Finding System, by S. D. 
Winchell. Full instructions for installation 
and operation of cost systems and accounting 
systems. Method is accurate and simplified. 


Write for Folder C. 


DUDLEY HARE, 1829 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





Learn to 
Sell 
Printing 


It takes training to sell 
printed matter at a profit and 
there is a great demand for 
trained salesmen. You can 
become a master salesman of 
printed matter by studying the National 
Course of Salesmanship, by E. P. Mickel. 


This Course teaches you to work up and close large contracts at 
profitable prices. It makes you a skilled salesman and a big producer. 


Write for Folder D. 
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Most Compositors Say 


‘“‘T can produce in quality and 
quantity, double the amount since 
the Star Stick came into existence.”’ 


The Compositor will find accurate 
dependability in 


THE STAR 
COMPOSING STICK 


It adds comfort to the hand and 

makes the compositor ‘‘feel easy.’’ 

They are on sale by type foundries 
and dealers everywhere. 


Send for particulars 


THE STAR TOOL MEG. CO. 


“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers”? 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Sole Agents for Canada. 








Print Your Poster Stamps 


on 


Tiont” Guaranteed Flat 


Gummed Papers 


Whether you lithograph or print from flat 
plates, or use four-color process, -IDEAL”’ 
prints with the same ease as ungummed 
paper, registers accurately, and does away 
with the ancient custom of printing paper 
first and sending it out of your establish- 
ment to be gummed. 
Be sure and specify “IDEAL” Guaran- 
teed Flat Gummed Paper and see that 
the Guaranteed label is on the package. 











GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 














It’s Worth Your Trial 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





















































USE IS THE TEST 


Engravers and Printers who know by test 
can best commend the value of the high 
character of service to be found in the 


MODERN 
STEEL DIE AND 
PLATE PRESS 


It will do all we claim for it and a guar- 
antee is placed back of every sale made. 


Note Its Special Features 


Will print in center of a sheet 18 x 27 inches from a 
steel die or plate5x9 inches. Its speed and quick 
work can not be improved upon. Inks, wipes, polishes 
and prints at one opération. 


Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Company 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 116 NASSAU STREET 


SoLE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA, PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, INCORPORATED, 





352 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 






































/ MEISEL PRE 


Rotary Color Presses for wrappers, labels, 
cartons. 


Rotary Presses for publications—folded or flat 
sheets. 


Bed and Platen Automatic Presses for roll 
or sheet products. 


Ticket Presses for transfers—roll or strip 
tickets, etc. 


Cash-Sales Book Presses for flat, folded, in- 
terleaved books. 


Wrapping-Paper Presses for roll or sheet 


products—one or more colors. 


Slitters and Rewinders for all kinds of roll 
products. 


Toilet Paper Roll Machines, plain or per- 
forated rolls. 


Sheet Cutters—from roll; adjustable for various 
size sheets. 


ES 





Write us principal requirements and output desired and we will send descriptive data for suitable machines and quote prices. 


Escribanos los requerimientos y cantidad de produccién que Vd desea, y mandaremos noticia describiendo las m:iquinas correctos 


y precios de ellos. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 

















$259 REWARD 


We will pay $25.00 reward for information 
leading to the successful prosecution in 
the proper courts of infringement of the 
Emboso patents. 





The use of any device or materials to pro- 
duce relief effects by printing, powdering 
and heating, except under license from this 
company, constitutes infringement. 


The product of the process is also patented 
and the use of printing done by an unlicensed 
printer will likewise subject the customers 
of such printer to an accounting for infringe- 
ment. 


Samples of work produced and sold to 
actual customers are necessary to prove 
infringement. 


We reserve the right to refrain from prose- 
cuting infringers who recognize our rights 
and cease infringement. 


Emboso Sales Company 
RIGGS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 























BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


** Hoole” 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run 
off on the “HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to 
concerns who are getting the above results, 





Manufacturers of 
End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 




















BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
BooKBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck 
BOOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. 


COMPOSING-ROOM 
ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 
CONCERNING Type — A. S. Carnell 
CorrecT CoMPosITION — Theodore Low De Vinne 
DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING — F. J. Trezise 
IMPOSITION, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS............ccccccecsescccece 
MoperN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PLAIN PRINTING TYPES Theodore Low De Vinne 
PRINTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith.. 
SPECIMEN Books: 
Bill-heads (fourth book) 
Envelope Corner-cards (fourth book).............sse008 
Letter-heads (fifth book) 
Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) 
Programs and Menus (third book) 
Covers and Title-pages (first book) 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne.. 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS —F. - 
MANUAL OF PRINTING 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


- Franz Sales Meyer 


VEST-POCKET 


A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT 
en OE ne ee Ck wen cc beside case ceeAn Kk eKhenewened 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEW — Lewis F. 

DeEcoRATIVE DEsIGNs — Paul N. Hasluck 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper 

GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyons..............00. ome 
HiuMAN Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel 

ART J. D. Harding 

LEssonS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 

Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 
LINE AND Form — Walter Crane 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN E. A. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


Cares — Ch, Pe sn in oo ov 0k 66S w ener awiwesvdiccsass $2.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTY?- 

ING Cc. S. Partridge 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge . 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MoNeEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
DEMS <GirdosUSLss SSS MEME Se SO LOESDSSSMSS DES Sb ONO 4905 55S SS $ 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A RRINTING Business — H. H. Stalker.... 
CampPsiE’s PockET EsTIMATE Book — John W. Campsie............ 
LABOR-SAVING REcoRDS — Advertising, Subscription, Job 
50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 
and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


LESSONS ON 


F. J. Trezise 


CHALLEN’S 
Printers. 
cloth sides, $2, 

Cost OF PRODUCTION...... 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR PRINTING AND BINDING. 
$1.50; leather ..... 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 

Hints FOR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER E1guty — W. A. Willard 

How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS — Paul Nathan..... 

NicHou’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcoRD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 

PrinTERS’ AccounT Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette... 


LITHOGRAPHY 


HanpsBook oF LitHoGRaPpHy — David Cumming....... 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 
METALOGRAPHY 


10.00 


eee ee ee ey 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 


A PockET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
BeNOR S55. cons pak gnu sob G hha aRhu nub ecne we eae ee soak oases $1.00 


THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser...... 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE — John S. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 


tion.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Coton: ITs APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGE ScaLeE — Arthur Duff 
INK MANUFACTURE — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson.. 
Inks, THEIR ComposITION AND MANUFACTURE — CC. Ainsworth Mitchell 

and T. C. Hepworth 

MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. T. 
MANUFACTURE OF PAPER — R. W. Sindall 


Andrews 


OIL COLORS AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. Andes..........cccccccececs 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
PRINTER'S HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi 


Tue GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee...........ccccccccccecs 8 A 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs 
MAKING A NEWSPAPER — John L. Given 
MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER Man, THE — Samuel G. Blythe.... 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Hyde.... 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EpitinG — Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — 


PRESSWORK 

A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWoRK — F. W. Thomas... 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK.... 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MODERN PRESSWwoRK — Fred W. Gage....... 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH ExTRA BLADE 

Extra Blades for same, each 
OVERLAY KNIFE ..... 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND Diz STAMPING 
STewart’s EmpBossinG Boarp, per dozen 
TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 


HorGAN’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES.......... 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison 

LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble ... 

METALOGRAPHY ——- Chas. Harrap ..... 

PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK...: 

PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. T. Wilkinson 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander 

PSI. FORINT TINTO DOA ooo ike ove Sees were ce disnwes 
REDUCING GLASSES .... 

THE HALF-TONE PROCESS — Verfasser ; 

THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl... 


PROOFREADING 
BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........$ 
CULINARY FRENCH .... asin aa 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MasTER — William Cobbett ....... 
PENS AND TyPES — Benjamin Drew 
PROOFREADING AND PuncTUATION — Adéle Millicent Smith... 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall ree Ts oe 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A........ 
THE ORTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres....... 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres.... sone 
TyYPoGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt........ 





Published or 
For Sale by 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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If You Want to 
Reach 


The Retail Stationer, Office 
Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
porations, Wholesale Houses, 
Factories, Banks, and other 
Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 
consideration through the 


INLAND STATIONER 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “pulling”’ qualities of 
this medium. 

Send for sample copy, advertising 
rates and our Free Copy Service 
Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


COST EFFICIENCY 


The National Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers have spent over $3,500 in devising a positive 
and reliable method of cost-finding. 


They Have Succeeded 
This comprehensive treatise has been made into 
a book entitled “Cost Efficiency,” including blank 
forms, and is offered to the printing trades at $10.00 
per copy. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Apply to 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 


150 Nassau Street, New York 

















Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 














WANTED 


—Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies— 


To fill the demand from the Pacific 
West. The Panama Canal, two 
World’s Expositions mean more pop- 
ulation, more printing, more publica- 
tions— more of everything for new 
and old plants, for bigger and better 
plants. Buying will be heavy. NOW 
is just the right time to advertise in 
this great Pacific West. 





Write to-day for sample copy of 
the only Printers’ and Publishers’ 
journal published west of Chicago. 


PACIFIC PRINTER 
AND PUBLISHER 


440 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 
By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 























Deutscher Buch-und 


YEARBOOK, 


Steindrucker tesco. 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new eta in color printing. 

Weight, three poutids; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse :: :: i: BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 




















Established January, 1894, 


DAG MOT ES Catalog Cover Contest 
S ies 


| 3 Sy for Typographers 
syale PRO CESS Ne Conducted by THE AMERICAN PRINTER 


ENGRAVERS 


fe: i ON ~ Opens October 1, 1914— Closes January I, 1915 
. = ‘ 


a) 
/ S fz am — (Q) 
APCS ISES STASLISHES SW YRS The Copy 


e 2 , cas r Books about printing, including the famous De Vinne works. 
Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with Catalog. Our publications embrace books on typography, press- 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. = ey Cog pr —. — = — 
subjects. e also orders tor the productions of other pub- 

The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY lishers. Cash with orders. Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City 


* Hall Place, New York. 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. The Rules 


Ee The contest is open to all wh ay desire t t Th 
F c ‘ vyho may desire to compete. e 

SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York copy must be set in type and only one style of type-face should 
be used. (This allows the use of capitals, small capitals and lower- 
case of both roman and italic.) Ornamentation of any kind is 
permissible. Six proofs to be submitted, printed in black and 
orange on any — hay sn ogg = of which must be four and 
a quarter (44) by six (6) inc es. ontestants can enter as many 

THE BEST SPECIAL times as they desire. All entries must be made by January 1, 
1915, and they should be sent addressed to Catalog Cover Contest 


Works for Lithographers Editor, THE AMERICAN PRINTER, 25 City Hall Place, New York. 


paketit The followi “ is pero h i ich i 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. the es saa 7 ane yo ter sphthine: Sr yoann ado 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 of effective and attractive catalog covers. 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. First place: Twenty dollars in gold. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. Second place: Ten dollars in gold. 
TREASURE OF LABELS a : Third place: Five dollars in gold. 
—the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. Fourth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust— second series, 24 plates, $3.00. Fifth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
AND THE Sixth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
Seventh place: Three dollars, subscription. 
r° Eighth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
F R E I E K l J N S 4 j E Ninth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
; Tenth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION Eleventh place: Three dollars, subscription. 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- Twelfth place: Three dollars, subscription. 


dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample Thirteenth place: Three dollars, subscription. ; 
poten 25 cents. ” . ee — ‘ Each of the ten three-dollar awards will be a year’s subscrip- 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. /i Austria neassineeihanapeclsianasinie 












































Installations of Typesetting, 
Machines 


are 30in%, on at an unprecedented rate. This means more employment 
for operators of linecastin?, machines. 

In no other industry is there so nearly a constant demand for help as 
in the machine composition branch of the printing, trade. 

Job compositor knowledge is daily becomin?, more of a necessity with 
the operator. 

To add linotype operatin?, to his other assets is the best investment 
a compositor can make. It means steadier work and higher wages. 

It even pays to 30 to school to get the information. In trade education 
the best is the cheapest. The oldest school, the one that has 3raduated 
the 3reatest number of students, and has now the largest attendance, is 


The Inland Printer Technical School 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Drop a postal for booklet on Machine Composition. It tells the story of the school and of raduates 
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NEW LT.U. COURSE SERIES 


LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 











This series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and punctuation. The lessons are on the 
following subjects : 


Lessons 1 to 3 — Punctuation. Lesson 6 —Type-faces and their use. 


Lesson 4— Use of capital letters. Lesson 7 —The question of spacing. 
Lesson 5 — Proofreaders’ marks and their Lesson 8 —The use of decoration in typography. 
meanings. Lesson 9 —The question of display. 
This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the regular rate, including rebate 


given by the International Typographical Union. It may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in 
addition to the full course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION “ *823ax ster 
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PROFIT Are greatest on 
work performed 


with a minimum 





of effort on the part of your- 
selves and your employees. 


MULTIPLE 
MAGAZINE 
LINOTYPES 


Debtrtahonge Matel 6 ; Furnish a medium of composi- 
se tion that 1s easy, rapid, accurate, 
economical and thorough. 


Your competitor who uses 


MULTIPLE 
MAGAZINE 
LINOTYPES 


Has an advantage over you. He 
} is doing more and better work 
Quick-Change Model 9 at less expense. 


Four- Magesine Linotype 


‘The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 
; TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 
RUSSIA BUENOS AIRES—Hoffmann & Stocker MELBOURNE 
M thal HAVANA— ag me! P. & Type Co. SYDNEY, N. S. W. ; 
Berlin, Germany & Co. MEXICO CITY, MEX. , & 
SANTIAGO (Chile) Enrique Davis TOKIO —Teitiro Kurosawa 
sen 4 (Co 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery, Limited, London, England 
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BUCKEYE 
COVERS 


are the covers that enable you to make an additiona/ profit on every Catalogue and \ | 
Bo." et order,and to increase your reputation for service at the same time, by furnish- \ 
‘ig 2velopes to match. The dealer from whom you buy BUCKEYE COVERS (annow 
si) / YOU promptly with BUCKEYE COVER ENVELOPES, in any size, shape, weight, color 
“t. nish you may require,and at prices that will surprise you. Styles include /mproved 
Co/umbiah Clasp and Two-Butfon Tension Fastener. Portfolio of attractively-printed 
samples sent direct from Mill on request. Ask also for” THE BUCKEYE PROOFS” if you 
have not already received them. | ¢ 


THE BECKETT PAPER. COMPANY | 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
DEA IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND ENGLAND 








